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PREFATORY NOTE 


Or the following papers, only one is now published 
for the first time—that on “ The Causation of the 
French Revolution.” For permission to reprint 
that on “The Prose of the English Bible” from 
the (unfortunately defunct) JouRNAL oF ENGLISH 
Stupies I have to tender my thanks to Horace 
Marshall & Sons; and for permission to reprint four 
papers from THE REFORMER my thanks are due 
to Mrs. Bradlaugh Bonner. All, in this reprint, 
have undergone slight modifications, omissions 
having in some cases been made good and 
elucidations supplied in others. It is perhaps 
unnecessary to ask the reader to note the dates 


of the papers. 
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THE CAUSATION OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 


THovuGH Sociology is reckoned “ the last of the sciences,” 
and has little to show in the way of accepted results, its 
cultivators can point to a whole library of material, going 
back to the beginnings of literature. Sociology emerges 
in Genesis; and ever since, men have been writing it, 
even as M. Jourdain spoke prose. What its students 
aspire to, now that it has a name, is a procedure 
comparable to that of the sciences in general in respect 
of accuracy in statements testable, rectitude in induction, 
and consistency in deduction. But these standards are 
still somewhat too high for the bulk of even the aca- 
demic writing that properly comes under the sociological 
heading. It is with a certain hope for reform, and 
a strong conviction of the need for it in an age in which 
all men talk of “ reconstruction,” that I raise the particular 
issue hereinafter discussed. Reconstruction of society 
can hardly go on successfully without some approach 
to rational comprehension of the past. Yet we find 
ostensible experts formulating the causation of even the 
historically near past in a fashion that seems to defy 
almost every principle of scientific induction. : 

The University Lectures of the late Professor Sidgwick 
on “The Development of European Polity” (1903) 
were edited after his death from his repeatedly revised 
manuscripts by the very competent hands of Mrs. 
-Sidgwick, and were scrutinized in proof by at least 
five qualified scholars, who subjected them to criticism. 
-Any noticeable proposition of a general historical 
character which they contain, then, may be supposed 
to be such as will pass current among scholarly people 

1 B 
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as a statement of fact, whether or not there be difference 
of opinion as to interpretation of a sociological kind. On 
that head, some diversity of view would be a matter of 
course; and no agreement in any one of Professor 
Sidgwick’s conclusions is to be inferred in the case of 
any one of those who assisted the editor. But I suppose 
they would all be ready to point out a grave historical 
error. When, then, such an error is found obtrusively 
put in the lectures, it seems reasonable to infer that it 
is not special to the author, but that he is putting a view 
generally current in English academic circles. And when 
it is put by a writer of such extensive knowledge and ripe 
judgment as we all ascribe to Professor Sidgwick, it 
becomes important to debate it. 

The “‘ Development of European Polity ” is obviously, 
in respect of its aims and its authorship, an important 
sociological treatise; and in all its sections it exhibits 
original judgment, proceeding upon wide study. It is 
precisely because of the general ability and value of the 
book that I am concerned to criticize its treatment of 
one of the most important of its problems, that of the 
development of French life and political thought in the 
eighteenth century. Here we are in clear touch with 
the determining forces of modern history; and wrong 
thinking and erroneous history here become serious to 
an extent that they could not if they occurred—I 
do not say that they often do—in the earlier sections. 
It is in the important lecture on “ Political Thought : 
the Influence of Rousseau” that the Professor thus 
generalizes (p. 385) the transmutation which he supposes 
to have overtaken French life and mind in the generation 
before the Revolution :— 

Rousseau’s work seized hold of the public mind at a 
time when—according to the almost unanimous agreement 
of French historical writers—the critical and negative 
work, of which Voltaire was the leader, was seriously 


demoralizing the educated world. It co-operated with 
and aided the tendency of the political conditions, due to 
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the deliberate policy of the monarchy, to produce a 
luxurious and frivolous aristocratic society, of which the 
court was the centre. 

A wealthy and polite society from which the monarchy 
had, as we have seen, withdrawn almost all the steadying 
and ennobling influence exercised by the responsibilities of 
political power, the performance of serious and important 
social services to their fellow men—such a society might 
yet be partially saved from mere frivolity by strong reli- 
gious convictions having the support of thoughtful opinion 
and the prestige of eloquent expositors, as it had in the 
great days of the seventeenth-century monarchy. But 
when the hold of Catholic orthodoxy on the minds of most 
educated persons had been shattered by the unrivalled 
literary skill of Voltaire; and the talkers at salons and at 
dinner-parties talked—to use Berkeley’s phrase—“ as 
if atheism was established by law, and religion only 
tolerated ”’; when philosophy, following the new impulse 
to learn from England, had abandoned Descartes for 
Locke, and developed Locke’s teaching in the direction 
of materialism and sensationalism in metaphysics, and 
naked egoism in morals, then the chief intellectual barrier 
against luxurious frivolity and artificiality was removed. 

“The feudal aristocracy,” says Taine, ‘became a société 
de salon—absorbed in the life of the salon to an unparalleled 
extent, to the subordination of other interests and duties, 
to the loss not merely of all deep patriotic concern for: 
public affiairs, but of all real force and vitality in 
the domestic affections. Intellectual interests, indeed, 
Temain...... ; but the interest in serious topics is only on 
condition that the serious topics become a means of 
entertainment. So far as they believe in anything, these 
denizens of the salon believe in progress...... But the sole 
business of good society is to talk about this progress in 
the intervals of fétes, bon mots, and badinage...... 

It was such a society as this that Rousseau startled, 
and to a remarkable extent passionately moved, by his 
preaching of the superiority of the natural life of a man 
to the artificial product of civilization. 


It might have been supposed that the sentence last 
quoted, with the words italicized, would have suggested 
to the writer the psychological nullity of his elaborated 
proposition. A society made thoroughly frivolous by 
Voltaire, only to be at once “passionately moved” by 
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Rousseau, is a rather grossly chimerical conception ; 
unless we are meant to understand that it was only 
thoroughly frivolous people who could be so moved. The 
term “startled” is perhaps so far justified by the state- 
ment of Garat, in his “Mémoire sur M. Suard,” that 
“admiration and a sort of terror were almost universal ”’; 
but that notion too is clearly not to be taken literally. 
As has been repeatedly remarked, the notion of the 
superiority of the state of nature “was already to be 
found almost everywhere—for example, in the ‘ Lettres 
Persanes,’ in the second part of the ‘ Histoire des Troglo- 
dytes,’ or in Marivaux’s ‘Ile des esclaves,’ and the ‘Ile 
de la raison.’”* But before we discuss the psychology 
let us attend to the simpler and less debateable business 
of the chronology. ‘The Professor tells us that “the 
almost unanimous agreement of French historical writers” 
bears him out in his account of the movement of things. 
Before discussing that claim, too, it will be well to 
examine the dates. As Mr. Birrell reminds us, there 
are some kinds of assertion that cannot possibly be true 
even in the House of Commons; and such propositions 
ought not to be accepted by English professors even from 
French historical writers. 

The Professor specifies as the first work of Rousseau’s 
that “brought him into notice” the essay ‘which not 
only won the prize of the Academy of Dijon, but the 
applause of the metropolis.” That essay was published 
in 1750. The “Discours sur l’origine de l’inégalité,” 
which, as Lord Morley notes, “neither gained the prize 
nor created as lively an agitation as its predecessor had 
done,” was dedicated to the Republic of Geneva in 1754, 
and was published at Amsterdam in 1755. The “start- 
ling” of frivolous France, then, was presumably done in 


_ } Lemattre, “Jean J: acques Rousseau,” En. tr. 1907, p. 87. The thesis 
is much older than the eighteenth century. The Benedictine Dom Cajot 


pointed out in 1766 that it had been developed f i 
Giraldi in the sixteenth, ° ee es ee 
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or soon after 1750. What, then, had Voltaire by this 
time achieved in the way of demoralizing the French 
aristocracy ? 
7 His frst notable piece of freethinking is the poetic 

Epitre & Uranie,” which is usually dated 1722, but 
which in M$. can hardly have had a very disintegrating 
effect on a society in which its simple deism was already 
of long standing. The well-known biographical fact, 
too, that Voltaire withdrew from Paris in his prime, long 
before 1750, precisely because of the frivolity of upper- 
class life there, might serve to put in grave doubt the 
theory that it was he who had demoralized Paris. Did 
he, then, begin to do so by his writings before or after 
he withdrew ? The first of his books that made any stir 
by its apparent heterodoxy was the ‘‘ Lettres Philoso- 
phiques,” of which, after the letters had circulated in 
manuscript, five editions appeared in 1734. This book 
was certainly burned by the common hangman, and a 
_ bookseller was imprisoned for it; but I doubt whether 
any man who has read it, not a Catholic priest, will 
pretend that it could have done anything to make French 
society frivolous. It was not fear of such demoralization. 
that led to its seizure; and until any one seriously 
advances the charge I shall count it beneath discussion. 
The letter ‘Sur le Parlement”? seems to have been the 
main cause of agitation in official circles. Apart from 
the letter “Sur les pensées de M. Pascal,” which only 
discusses what Pascal had discussed in the previous 
century, even the freethinking of the book is of a very 
guarded kind, only slightly hinting at the much more 
pronounced freethinking then common in England, where 
society, on Professor Sidgwick’s view, must then have 
been far gone in demoralization, though he does not 
Say so. 

It is true that Voltaire’s propaganda for the Newtonian 
theory, which began in the “ Lettres Philosophiques,” 
may have tended to undermine Catholic orthodoxy ; but 
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I do not understand Professor Sidgwick to argue that 
people are demoralized by science even when it shakes 
their religious opinions. That would not now be a 
popular view, though it once was. If it were accepted, 
we would apparently be committed to the conclusion that 
Newton had turned to frivolity the earnestness of the 
English aristocracy after the Restoration, which seems 
unplausible. And if any stress be laid on the fact that 
the Marquise du Chatelet became a strong Newtonian 
under Voltaire’s guidance, besides studying hard in other 
directions, I would ask whether it is inferred that she 
thus became more frivolous than she would otherwise 
have been, or whether her morals were impaired only by 
that means, or whether they were in any way “startling ”’ 
for her aristocratic circle. 

Looking through Voltaire’s early work for anything 
else likely even to shake, not to say shatter, Catholic 
orthodoxy, I can find before 1750 nothing save “ Zadig”’ 
(1748) ; and it would seem impossible for any society to 
be collectively deprived of its faith and demoralized by 
that performance, even with a much longer vogue than 
one or two years. The simple biographical fact is that 
Voltaire had done nothing in the way of serious detailed 
criticism of orthodoxy till after Rousseau had “ startled ”’ 
and “passionately moved” French society by the first of 
his two “Discours.” It is true there are some chrono- 
logical mystifications about his work. The ‘ Examen 
Important de milord Bolingbroke” and the “ Défense de 
milord Bolingbroke ” have been ante-dated, the former to 
1736, the latter to 1731; whereas they appeared only in 
1767 and 1751-2 respectively. It is true, too, that Lord 
Morley, in his brilliant book on Rousseau, speaks of the 
Creed of the Savoyard Vicar in “ Kmile” (1762) as 
something attractive to “souls weary of the fierce 
mockeries that had so long been flying like fiery shafts 
against the far Jehovah of the Hebrews and the silent 
Christ of the later doctors and dignitaries’; and lauds 

VA 
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the “superiority of the sceptical parts of the Savoyard 
vicar’s profession...... over the biting mockeries which 
Voltaire had made the fashionable method of assault.” 
But we get no reference to these “fierce mockeries” 
and “biting mockeries.”” The fact is that Lord Morley 
Is seriously and surprisingly wrong in his chronology, 
and this, indeed, by his own showing; for in his 
“Voltaire” he accurately notes that the patriarch began 
his attacks on “ L’Infame” only after settling at Ferney 
—that is, after 1758. The poem “Lia religion naturelle” 
(1755) and that “Sur la destruction de Lisbonne” (1756) 
cannot plausibly be described as mockeries of Jehovah. 
In any case, they come long after 1750. 

Coming to the French biographical writers who, on 
any view, ought to be first consulted on such points, we 
find Condorcet, who really must have known something 
of his subject, reporting in his “‘ Vie de Voltaire,” con- 
cerning that very “Profession de foi du vicaire savoyard,” 
with its direct discussion of Christian beliefs, that “‘ cette 
hardiesse étonna Voltaire, et excita son émulation.”* It 

is true that the “ Sermon du Cinquante,” described by 
the Basle editors as his “ first frontal attack on Chris- 
tianity,” has been proved by M. Champion to have been 
written a year or two before; but it had not been pub- 
lished. Voltaire’s “ mockeries’’ of Jewish religion (apart 
from the jests about Adam and Eve in the ‘‘ Mondain,” 
the attack on Jews in “ua religion naturelle,” and the 
pleasantries of “ Candide”) begin with “ Saiil” in 1763. 
It would thus appear that Professor Sidgwick’s explicit 
proposition as to the influence of Voltaire before 1750 is 
rather unhappy nonsense, excusable only on the ground 
of his belief that French historical writers are almost 
unanimous to the same effect. We have to ask, then, 
what documentary grounds of that kind he had. It must 
be premised that the contemporary writers, who clearly 


1 Hd. 1792 (vol. 100 of “ iuvres de Voltaire”), p. 118. 
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ought first to be consulted, give no shadow of authority 
for his thesis. The Abbé Gauchat, who began his 
“Tettres Critiques” in 1751, does indeed attack the 
“ Lettres Philosophiques”; but he also assails Diderot’s 
“Pensées Philosophiques,” the anonymous “ Discours 
sur la vie heureuse” (1748), the essay “Les Moeurs” 
(1748), and Pope’s “Essay on Man.” In his second 
volume he fastens on the “ Lettres Persanes”’ of Montes- 
guieu (1721), and other sets of ‘“ Lettres” written in 
imitation of them; and in his third volume he has 
nothing more obnoxious by Voltaire to discuss than the 
“ Henriade,” the “ Mahomet,” and some fugitive pieces. 
That is ‘how it struck a contemporary” very ready to 
convict Voltaire of anything. And in 1754 the Bishop 
of Puy, in his treatise ‘la Dévotion conciliée avec 
l’esprit,” assures his flock: ‘‘ You live in an age fertile 
in pretended esprits forts, who, too weak nevertheless to 
attack in front an invincible religion, skirmish lightly 
around it, and, in default of the reasons they lack, employ 
raillery.” 

Certainly there was plenty of unbelief in France before 
1750. Grimm at that date retails a gauwloiserie of 
Fontenelle about the evidence as to prevailing diseases 
given by the affiches of Paris, every street corner exhibit- 
ing two, of which one advertised a ‘ Traité sur l’incredu- 
lité.’ Are we, then, to infer that unbelief had been a 
merely demotic malady in the previous age, and that, if 
not Voltaire, some other unbelievers had unhappily 
transferred it by their literary art to the upper classes ? 
Again, evidence is totally lacking for such a bold hypo- 


thesis. There were a few “ destructive” treatises current 


in the forties, not by Voltaire; but Voltaire had lived 
from his youth among freethinkers whose deism was a 
derivation from the past. The bulky manuscript of the 
Curé Meslier can have had few readers; and “ La vraie 
religion,” ascribed humorously on the title-page to Bishop 
Burnet, and seriously to Saint-Evremond and others, was 
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not printed till 1745. The works of d’Argens, published 
at Berlin, were certainly not calculated to “shatter” 
beliefs by literary skill. They are didactic and rather 
dull. But French deism is far older than that. It might 
have occurred to Professor Sidgwick that Pascal’s argu- 
mentation for the faith in the previous century was 
motived by a good deal of open scepticism among the 
educated classes; that Fénelon’s vindication of the 
existence of God was not written at deists; and that Huet 
would hardly have been driven to a defence of the faith 
on lines of philosophic scepticism save by much scepticism 
of the practical sort. Had the Professor gone into detail, 
he would have found a small library of rejoinders to 
“this multitude of libertins and of unbelievers which 
now terrifies us’”’ as early as 1695, and he might have 
noted that Le Vassor, who used that language in 1688, 
complained of how “people talk only of reason, of good 
taste, of force of mind.” As regards the aristocracy, we 
find the Duchesse d’Orléans declaring in 1698 that 
“every young man either is or affects to be an atheist.” 
And he might further have discovered that ‘‘the first 
French work openly destructive of Christianity’ was the 
privately printed “Lettre d’Hippocrate 4 Damagéte,” 
1700, ascribed to that champion of feudalism, the Comte 
de Boulainvilliers, who further said some unsettling 
‘things in his ‘“‘ Vie de Mahomed,” published in 1730. 
After 1700, the first work of “frontal” criticism 
printed in France was the 1714 translation of Collins’s 
“Discourse of Freethinking.” And here we are led to 
note the fact that a number of French writers used to 
ascribe the French unbelief of the first half of the 
eighteenth century to English influence. Far from 
pretending that Voltaire had demoralized the aristocracy 
between 1734 and 1750, the Abbé Ranchon in his MS. 
Life of Fleury avowed that ‘“‘the time of the Regency 
was a time of dissoluteness and irreligion,” but claimed 
that “precisely” in this period “a multitude of those 
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offensive and irreligious books were brought over the 
sea.” He could at least point to the translations of 
Collins and Shaftesbury, and to many other English 
books which might be read by Frenchmen who could 
read English; though it is doubtful whether he would 
have argued that the English aristocracy, between 
Newton and the deists, had become notably more frivolous 
than the French of the same period. On the other hand, 
we have seen the Abbé Gauchat vigorously impugning 
the “Lettres Persanes’” of Montesquieu, which M. 
Lanson in our own day pronounces “fundamentally 
irreligious,” and which long preceded everything hete- 
rodox by Voltaire. Professor Sidgwick puts none of the 
blame for the demoralization of the noblesse on Montes- 
quieu; but if the critical reader will ask himself which 
book was the likelier to promote frivolity of spirit, the 
“Lettres Persanes” or the ‘‘ Lettres Philosophiques,” 
he will see fresh ground for scepticism as to the whole 
thesis upon which Professor Sidgwick declares French 
historical writers to be nearly unanimous. 

Those writers, however, must in turn be sought for. 
The Professor names only Tocqueville, Taine, and Paul 
Janet in his general discussion on French political evolu- 
tion in the period in question. Now, not one of these 
bears him out. I cannot pretend to have read everything 
of Janet; but in the standard work to which Professor 
Sidgwick refers, his “ Histoire de la science politique”’ 
(1872), Janet pays a tribute to Voltaire as a teacher 


which is nearly a complete negation of the Professor’s 
charge. As thus :— 


“Men have not yet forgotten what they owe him; and 
whatever effort may have been made to render his name 
odious, it seems that it has only served to render him 
more popular.” Voltaire too often lent himself, indeed, 
to an anti-ascetic morality, and his readers went further 
than he ; but “‘if Voltaire is sensible and prudent, though 
little elevated in his views on men and life...... we should 
not hesitate to say that in public morality he is great, 
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when he invites society to have more regard for human 
nature, to respect more its dignity and its rights. A 
society the most polished that had yet been seen, and the 
most enlightened, lacked humanity and often even justice. 
Of all the writers of his time Voltaire is the one who 
devoted himself with most ardour and laboured with most 


persistence at the noble task of correcting prejudices and 
abuses.” * 


Professor Sidgwick had this book before him, and 
specially recommended it to his students. Where, then, 
did he get his theory of the demoralizing influence of 
Voltaire ? 

Tocqueville’s able book contains a good deal of hasty 
deductive generalization and inconsistent theory, but he 
nowhere suggests the notion of an educated society made 
frivolous by the removal of its religion at the hands of 
the school of Voltaire before 1750, and “ passionately 
moved,” in consequence, by Rousseau’s panegyric of the 
simple life. He knew the main outlines of the history 
too well to be capable of such a fantasy. Not only that; 
his book again and again puts conceptions of causation 
which are utterly irreconcilable with it. Had Tocque- 
ville met with Professor Sidgwick’s thesis, he would have 
politely assented to the general idea of the importance of 
religion to morals and family life and seriousness of 
conduct; and he might have added platitudes of his own 
on that head; but he would have indicated that the 
thesis gave no idea of the actual social causation. What 
- he says in that regard is not that orthodoxy was destroyed 
by Voltaire before 1750, but that in the period between 
1750 and the Revolution the literary attack on “religion” 
became newly abundant and fierce; and he seems to 
imply that this was part of a rising tension in all things. 
Far from pretending that early Voltairism demoralized 
a good and previously well-conducted noblesse, he declares * 
that “the spirit of Voltaire had long been in the world” 


1 Work cited, ii, 557-9, 
2 “T,’ancien Régime,” 2 iéme edit. 1856, p. 251. 
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[i.e., before Voltaire wrote], “but Voltaire himself could 
hardly have actually reigned save in the eighteenth 
century and in France.” Far from pretending that 
unbelief worked out as frivolity, he writes’: “If the 
Frenchmen who made the Revolution were more incredu- 
lous than we in the matter of religion, there remained to 
them at least a belief which is lacking to us: they 
believed in themselves. They did not doubt of the 
perfectibility, of the potentiality of man...... e 

The whole truth, indeed, is not to be reached in 
Tocqueville’s survey. He also was too much of an 
apriorist, too indocile to induction, to face all the facts; 
and he chronically falls into the common snare of collec- 
tive abstraction, regarding a great complex as a simple 
process, ignoring counter forces, solving an imbroglio 
with an epigram. The due result is self-contradiction. 
Once he absurdly writes’ that the freethinkers ‘‘ wrought 
ardently and continually to take away from men’s souls 
the faith which had filled them; and they left them 
empty ’’—a proposition negated by all human experience, 
and flatly contradicted by his own words above cited. 
A little further on* we get the twofold contradiction : 
“When religion deserted men’s minds she did not leave 
them, as often happens, empty and debilitated; they 
found themselves momentarily filled by sentiments 
which for the time held her place, and did not at once 
permit them to fall away.” A little more of inductive 
scruple would have saved Tocqueville from these exercises 
in suicidal verbalism. It almost suggests wilful blindness 
to find him denying that the Church had provoked 
attack, and alleging“ that “she was infinitely [!] more 
tolerant than she had been hitherto, and than she was in 
other countries.” 

Here the cold touch of dates and facts is as fatal to 
him as to Professor Sidgwick. What gave the tone of 


1 Pp, 260. 2 Pp. 251. =P. 259. oP 262. 
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asperity and passion to the Voltairean campaign after 
1750—after 1760—was just the renewal of savage perse- 
cution by the Church. The “Infime” of Voltaire’s 
detestation was the Church that slew the heretic. He 
expressly tells that under that mame he wars against 
fanaticism, not against “religion,” which he cherishes. 
The cases of Jean Calas and the Sirven family (1762), 
and of the lad La Barre, slain for alleged frivolous 
blasphemy—these were the atrocities that drove him to 
his great campaign of aggression; and he wrought as 
zealously for the family of the judicially murdered 
Protestant as for the memory of the scapegrace boy. Of 
the “frivolous” Voltaire Lord Morley has written that 
such infamies were as knives to his heart. Tocqueville 
was fain to exclude them from his view, though they 
point to the very explanation that his problem called for 
—an explanation which, indeed, he partly glimpses 
immediately afterwards when he backs the view of 
Hume, that intolerance promoted enlightenment, against 
the opinion of the French freethinkers that it did not. 
In reality neither view gave the whole truth, though 
Hume came near it. Cruel intolerance roused a propa- 
ganda of anger which went fast and far; whereas in 
England the relative (though imperfect) tolerance of the 
political system supplied no such fuel. But what 
_ happened in France was rather an accentuation of the 
spirit of the freethinker than any such wholesale rooting 
out of “religion” as is so commonly and so absurdly 
alleged. On this head the traditional view is pure 
delusion. As Taine obliviously confesses, the vast mass 
of the French nation was untouched by freethinking. 
Even among the leading revolutionaries many, like 
Lafayette, were orthodox. As Aulard has shown, there 
was only one convinced and avowed atheist among them, 
the journalist Salaville, who calmly and rationally opposed 
the semi-official “Cult of Reason.” The others were 
mostly zealous deists, of the school of Rousseau, preaching 
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a religion of justice against a so-called religion of love 
that chronically and officially spelt murder. 

Add that the Church blindly persisted in the policy 
of persecution to the last, and Tocqueville’s indignant 
“Why?” is answered, on the political side. In 1757 was 
pronounced the death penalty against all writers attack- 
ing religion; and down to 1780 books were constantly 
being officially burned. As Tocqueville expressly avows,’ 
complete liberty of the press would have been far less 
injurious to the Church; persecution quintupled the 
press’s power. But there is a further touch of judicial 
blindness in Tocqueville’s thesis® that freethought, left 
alone, dies out. In the next breath he thoughtlessly 
claims, as if it were a comforting doctrine, that after 
the Revolution the irreligious noblesse became formally 
religious from motives of political self-preservation ; and 
yet again he avers, quite falsely and very absurdly, that 
long before the Revolution the Church, in the face of the 
indifference of the noblesse, became “silent,” with the 
result that many believers were afraid to avow their 
faith! Thus to ignore at once the constant activity of 
the pulpit and the actual output of apologetics is again 
to flout induction for an & priori theory. None of the 
theorists will patiently investigate the facts. 

It has indeed been the custom, since Alison, to say 
that the defence of the faith in eighteenth-century 
France, as compared with England, was “bad”; but 
this is only one more shibboleth. The apologetics of 
Pascal, Bossuet, Fénelon, and Huet, to begin with, 
whatever their logical force, had been more thorough- 
going in point of philosophy than any then produced 
on the orthodox side in England; and these remained 
classics. Fénelon, if not a very powerful reasoner, had 
the charm of a high amenity, as had Crousaz, who replied 
to Collins and Pope. The polemic of Gauchat, which ran 


1 P, 255. 2 Pp, 256-7. 
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to fifteen volumes, in its turn was more systematic than 
anything done against deism in England, where there 
were scores of scattered replies, but no collocation of 
their case down to Paley, though Leland produced 
a general survey in 1754-6." The Abbé Bergier, who 
produced at least four works of vigorous polemic between 
1765 (beginning with an attack on the deism of Rousseau) 
and 1773, was quite as competent an apologist as any 
in England up to that time. And there were many 
others. If Voltaire was not “answered” in France, 
neither was he in England: Bishop Watson warmly 
avowed the vexatious difficulty. A thesis which ignores 
or denies these facts is condemned in advance. 
Throughout Tocqueville gives no shadow of support 
to the special thesis of Professor Sidgwick. He posits” 
“the universal discredit into which all [!] religious beliefs 
fell at the end of the century,” not in its first half; and 
at the same time, knowing too well the nullity of the 
notion that upper-class demoralization was the result 
of deistic literature, he pronounces’ that the effect of that 
“was much more in disordering minds than in degrading 
hearts, or even corrupting morals.” Few Frenchmen, 
indeed, can ever have been capable of the pretence that 
French upper-class life was ‘‘ serious” and moral under 
Louis XIV and the Regency, and became frivolous and 
dissolute under Louis XV. Taine really makes no 
such pretence; though it is probably from some of his 
self-contradictory formulas that Professor Sidgwick has 
deduced his. In respect of rash generalizations, often 
- mutually destructive, Taine almost outgoes Tocqueville. 
When, however, he uses the expression quoted from him 
by the Professor, as to the noblesse becoming a société 
_ de salon, he is not saying what the Professor’s context 


1 In the “Dictionary of National Biography ” Sir Leslie Stephen writes 
- of Leland’s “ View of the Principal Deistic Writers,” that “though the 
argument is cemmonplace ” the book “is a contribution of some value to 
the history of English thought.” 

2 Pp, 259. 3 Tb. 
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makes him say. He is really dealing with the whole 
monarchic process, completed by Louis XIV, of bringing 
the nobility from feudal semi-independence to court 
subordination. In this connection Voltaire is not even 
named; nor is his period indicated. 

Where Taine misleads Professor Sidgwick is in his 
non-chronological section on “ L’esprit et la doctrine,” 
in which he works out a theoretic progression, abounding 
in untested assumptions, after the manner of his formula 
of “race, milieu, moment,”’ in his scheme of literary 
evolution. It is here that he posits “two stages” 
or “stadia” in the “expedition” of reason against 
“religion,” the first of which, with Voltaire conducting 
the philosophic army, “takes from the enemy his exterior 
defences and his frontier fortresses.”* Here he couples 
with Voltaire the Montesquieu of the “‘ Lettres Persanes,” 
describing the attack in terms of that book and of the 
“Lettres Philosophiques’’—the ironical comparison, 
namely, of different constitutions, religions, moralities, 
‘the diversity, the contradiction, the antagonism of funda- 
mental customs, all equally consecrated by tradition.” 
And, he wildly alleges, “‘ From this moment, the charm 
is broken...... Scepticism enters by all the breaches. In 
regard to Christianity, it changes at once into pure 
hostility, into a prolonged and fierce polemic.” 

To this extravagance a critical reader would give the 
answer of common sense, that the main facts indicated 
by Montesquieu and Voltaire (apart from details about 
England") had been perfectly well known for centuries, 
and had been both sceptically and orthodoxly discussed, 
from the days of Boccaccio to the days of Bossuet. But 


1 It is to be remembered that “moment” in this phrase primarily 


meant “ momentum,” though Taine vacillated between that sense and that 
of “the moment,” 


* press de la France contemporaine: L’Ancien Regime,” ed. 1878, 


8 Even these, which Taine takes to have been highly novel ‘for French 
readers, must have been largely known. Rapin had long been widely read. 
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even without this exercise of ratiocination, he would find 
the thesis cancelled by Taine himself, both before and 
after propounding it. A few pages earlier’ (after a theory 
of the genesis of religion that is more loosely catastrophic 
than any of the “ philosophic ” theories of the eighteenth 
_ century, and one long ago exploded, as Taine elsewhere 

recognizes, by Voltaire), he had told us that religion 
cannot be cut out of the human heart: “its germ is too 
deep.” In a later section, where he has returned to his 
historic method, such as it is, he indicates on the one 
hand that with the Regency unbelief came into the 
daylight (“l’incrédulité se produit au grand jour’’), and 
quotes the mother of the Regent as declaring in 1698 
that “one hardly sees now a single young man who does 
not want to be an atheist’’; and, in 1722, that she does 
not believe “there are in Paris a hundred persons, either 
among the ecclesiastics or among the laity, who have the 
true faith, or who even believe in our Lord.” This exorbi- 
tant testimony Taine tables as he does any other, not gain- 
saying it. Thus the thesis as to the instantaneous breach 
made by Voltaire and Montesquieu somewhere about 
1721-34 is tranquilly abandoned—as it well might, 
seeing that the “stage” had been illustrated by reference 
to Voltaire’s procedure after 1760. 

And, after having, like Tocqueville, ignored the salient 
political facts which really explained the severity of the 
later critical attack, Taine further cancels his previous 
demonstration in vacuo by noting how the Church had 
aroused antagonism against itself and against religion by 
obstinately refusing to submit to the taxation of eccle- 
siastical wealth. “In 1748 a work of Toussaint in favour 
of natural religion, ‘Les Mceurs,’ became all at once so 
celebrated that, says Barbier, ‘in a certain class there is 
no one, man or woman, claiming to have esprit, who does 
not want to see it.’ In 1753 d’Argenson had noted 
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that “the hatred against the priests goes to the last 
excess. They can hardly show themselves in the streets 
without being hooted.”’ Here we have the man in the 
street playing the anti-clerical, not the educated class 
alleged to have been disillusioned by Voltaire. Thus, 
item by item, in sections written at different times and 
without scientific coherence, we get the theories and the 
facts which dispose of the theories. Professor Sidgwick, 
noting some of the theories and none of the facts, has 
been landed in historical hallucination. 

But he has hardly even a misunderstood formula, 
finally, to bear out his account of Voltaire’s early influence 
in driving a previously serious noblesse to frivolity and 
license. Taine knew that Voltaire, growing up among 
a frivolous aristocracy, himself turned to hard study, and 
to writing which could lead no sane man to frivolity. 
He fully recognizes the scientific importance of the new 
conception of history established by Voltaire in the 
“Hissai sur les Moeurs”’ (1740-56), though elsewhere he 
disparages it because, like the best historians of the 
century, Voltaire does not duly differentiate the varieties 
of human nature as between ages and races. He never 
pretends that Voltaire was the dissolvent of French 
society, even when he represents him as upsetting religion 
by describing for France the religious and intellectual 
life of England. He does speak once of the “‘ disciplined 
court” of Louis XIV, the court of Madame de Maintenon ; 
but this is not a denial of the previous state of things, or 
a pretence that outside the court at any time the noblesse 
were well conducted. 

For the rest, as regards the “almost unanimous” 
opinion ascribed to French historical writers, we may, 
I think, safely conclude that Professor Sidgwick mis- 
takenly related his particular generalization about Voltaire 
to another and different generalization—or to two others, 


* Pp. 876-7. 2 P, 259. 
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which were long current commonplaces, and which were 
equally wrong. The first was that made current by 
Buckle,’ to the effect that the activity of the French 
reformers up to 1750 was directed against religion, and 
after 1750 against the State. That statement is wrong 
on both heads. The main battle “against religion” 
developed after 1760; and many of the freethinking 
leaders, Voltaire in particular, never “attacked the State.” 
Voltaire was a strong monarchist; a believer, like the 
great Turgot, in a strong administration, not subject to 
any representative body; and, mindful of the religious 
cruelties and tyrannies of the Jansenist Paris Parlement, 
he rejoiced at its suppression. For the fiscal and other 
reforms that he desired and urged he looked to an enligh- 
tened autocracy, with men like Turgot for its ministers. 
One source of Buckle’s error is probably the statement 
made by some French writer—as M. Rocquain has made 
if since—that the opposition (in the Parlement) to the 
Government, which had turned mainly on religious 
grounds before 1750, had become purely political after 
that date. That is the broad historical fact: the eccle- 
siastical quarrels between Jansenists and Jesuits, which 
implicated the Government, and were the main grounds 
of public debate in the first quarter of the century, 
became substantially political quarrels, according to 
Rocquain, as early as 1724-33 ; indeed, Duruy held that 
in the work of the Jansenists of Port Royal “the spirit 
of political opposition concealed itself under the religious.” 
In 1758, further, a new political animus against the clergy 
arose over the matter of ecclesiastical taxation; and so 
far the ‘‘ opposition” in a general way became political. 
But the Church’s own action, now on lines of Jansenist 
- persecution, drove Voltaire and his band about 1760 into 
a new anti-clerical campaign, which reached its height 
‘about 1770, whereafter d’Holbach in particular turned 


1 Routledge’s ed., pp. 429, 435, 473. 
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his energies to criticism of the social system ; a criticism, 
like all his work, as little “frivolous” as any produced in 
that age, but certainly not very widely influential." That 
and Diderot’s additions to Raynal’s ‘‘ Histoire Philoso- 
phique des deux Indes” (1770 and 1780) constituted the 
main contributions of the philosophes, as apart from 
Rousseau and Morelly, the communist, to the revolu- 
tionary agitation proper. 

By common consent the social gospel of Rousseau, 
albeit accompanied by marked indications of his deism, 
was a (if not the) prime factor in the literary generation 
of revolutionary feeling; and Raynal’s doctrine was a 
close second. But alongside of Rousseau’s social idealism 
there had been going on a concrete critical propaganda 
that broadly associates with the names of Economistes 
and Physiocrates, which called for specified reforms on 
grounds of economic principle, and which was as notable 
in its day as the critical propaganda of the freethinkers. 
“L’Ami des Hommes,” the voluminous work of the elder 
Mirabeau (3 vols. 4t0; 8 vols. 12mo.), published in 1756, 
was reprinted with additions in 1759; and the total 
propaganda of socio-political reform was great. Yet 
again, Mably, who was “ religious to austerity,” elaborated 
a republican doctrine, which in the opinion of Barante 
had a strong revolutionary influence. Here then we 
have a second part of the explanation of Buckle’s idea 
that the religious attack “ changed” into a political attack 
after 1750. There were in reality two or more inde- 
pendent movements, which went on side by side after 
1750, the freethinkers so called having little share—apart 


from Diderot’s collaboration with Raynal—in the political 


attack, but greatly developing their own. As against 
Mably, Boulanger, even in discussing the “Origin of 
Despotism,” expressly argued that republican government 
was wholly unsuited to human conditions. 


1 The “ Politique naturelle” (1778) was not, I think, reprinted till 1795. 
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Finally, we come to the general myth of the causation 
of the French Revolution which Professor Sidgwick 
probably had in his mind as a “unanimous” proposition 
when he penned his—the myth, namely, that it was the 
“ destructive’? work of the freethinkers that made the 
_ revolution possible. That formula was promptly caught 

up by the noblesse, the very class which had been 
reputedly most Voltairean, and which therefore supplied 

in itself a refutation, hating the Revolution as it did with 
its whole heart. A refutation, that is, unless we are to 
argue that an irreligious noblesse, hating revolution, 
drives a Catholic populace into it. Of course the legend 
was adopted, as it had been preluded, by the Church—the 
Church of the Ligue, of the Wars of Religion, of the 
Massacre of Saint Bartholomew’s Day, of the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes. The Church had brought the 
same kind of charge against every heresy in its history, 
down to Protestantism and Jansenism. But in this case 
the charge appealed to all the orthodox everywhere; and 
the result is a Babel of assertion which at once moves 
the critical spirit to demand the application of scientific 
method to sociology (for sociology, good or bad, it all is), 
and almost to despair of the result. A list of some of 
the most notable of the internecine propositions in the 
medley will illustrate the situation. 

- Few indeed of the contributors tend to justify Professor 
Sidgwick’s thesis as to Voltaire; but even a variant—a 
wide variant—of that presents itself :— 

1. Jansenism, operating through the Paris Parlement, 
tended all along to undermine the authority of the crown, 
and so paved the way for the Revolution.—Jeswit charge ; 
also that of Louis XV. 

2. Jesuitism, which educated Voltaire and Diderot 
and constantly perturbed the State by its intrigues, paved 

‘the way to the Revolution.—Pro-Jansenist charge. 

3, Jansenism and Jesuitism alike, always fostering the 

spirit of persecution, stimulated the freethinkers’ attack, 
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which otherwise would have died down as it did in 
England.—Liberal charge. 

4, The Revolution was the work of the Philosophes in 
general.—Catholic charge; endorsed by the noblesse, also 
by Rivarol, atheist-deist, who had accused Necker of 
undermining the clergy. 

5. Voltaire was too cynical to move feeling; and so 
counted for little in preparing the Revolution. Its great 
fomenter was Rousseau, who had a hundred times more 
influence than Voltaire in the middle and lower classes. 
It was “he alone” who established the doctrine of the 
sovereignty of the people-—Mallet du Pan’s charge. 

6. “ Diderot and Condorcet: these are the true chiefs 
of the revolutionary school.” Diderot in particular 
preached equality, the rights of man, the right of insur- 
rection, and the massacre of priests.—Also Mallet du 
Pan’s charge (grossly false as against Diderot). 

7. Montesquieu’s “ Esprit des lois,” by its reasonings, 
tended to ‘shake the sacred basis of thrones.’’—Criticism 
of Count Cataneo, about 1750. 

8. The teaching of Rousseau’s “Emile” tended to 
make the royal authority odious, and to destroy the 
principle of obedience.—Arrét du Parlement (Paris), 
9 juin, 1762. 

9. Marmontel’s “ Bélisaire,” besides being execrable in 
its theology, taught by implication that “‘le gouvernement 
est un bien public qui appartient au peuple seule essen- 
tiellement et en pleine propriété.”—Charge by Coger, 
1767. 

10. Rousseau’s political works “caused no alarm at 
court.” “The priesthood was the first bulwark of 
absolute power, and Voltaire overthrew it” (i.e., by his 
later polemic, after 1760). ‘‘ Without this decisive and 
indispensable first step nothing would have been done.” 
“In a word, Voltaire made the Revolution, because he 
wrote for all; Rousseau above all made the Constitution, 
because he wrote for the thinkers.”— View of Chamfort. 
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11. Pascal, by his mordant exposure of the Jesuits, 
had greatly weakened the spirit of religious obedience.— 
View of Barante. 

12. Mably, who detested the philosophes, was in 
politics a destructive force.—View of Barante. 

13. Voltaire leant unduly to the methods of Louis XIV> 
who, by destroying the old constitution, prepared @ 
reaction to Revolution.—Also the view of Barante. 

That may suffice; and it may suffice, as criticism, to 
point out that everybody shows everybody else to be 
reasoning from hand to mouth. Not one suggestion will 
bear confrontation with the whole facts. Barante alone 
recognizes that the Revolution is the end of the arc 
begun by Louis XIV; yet he spends on Mably the 
criticism he should have passed on a vicious fiscal system 
and irremediably bad finance. As against the dozen 
delusions above recapitulated, a dozen relevant facts and 
generalizations of fact may serve to indicate the really 
political causation of the Revolution, which was much 
less due to freethinking than the English Rebellion of 
the seventeenth century was due to religion :— 

1. Religious motives had many times led to revolutions, 
and the Catholic Church had constantly affirmed the 
removability of kings obnoxious to her. Henri III, 
Henri IV, and William the Silent had been assassinated, 
the first by a priest, the others by tools of priests. 
Damiens, who tried to assassinate Louis XV, carried on 
his person a copy of the “Tmitatio Christi.” And 
Charles V had sacked Papal Rome. 

9. A dozen religious wars had outgone the “horrors of 
the French Revolution.” 

3. There had occurred in history, time and again, 
insurrections of peasants—French, English, German— 
who had never heard of freethought. They rebelled 
because they suffered; and they at times committed 
terrible atrocities. 

4, The example of English constitutionalism, freedom, 
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and success counted for more than a dozen Mablys in 
reparing the Revolution. 

4 5. The example of the American Revolution probably 
counted for more than all Rousseau’s teaching. 

6. All that has been said of French frivolity and 
demoralization in the eighteenth century had been said 
by many English writers concerning English society in 
the same period. 

7. There was as much deism in England as in France: 
in 1750 a careful German observer endorsed an English 
estimate that half the educated people in England were 
deists. And yet the vast majority in both countries were 
orthodox believers. 

8. The Assembly of Notables, which refused to save 
the king’s face and forced on the revolutionary process, 
was not in the least a freethinking Assembly. The 
Parlement of Paris, which abetted it, was traditionally 
orthodox. Equally orthodox were the provincial Parle- 
ments, and the provincial clergy who in Dauphiné and 
elsewhere took the same course. 

9. The majority of the Assembly was cordially Catholic ; 
and, later, many priests, and some of the ablest bishops, 
were of the party of the pious Abbé Grégoire, in favour 
of the Constitution. Had the Church as a whole accepted 
it, the end might have been peace. 

10. The clergy and the noblesse who resisted every 
reform, overthrowing Necker and Turgot alike, did more 
to precipitate the Revolution than all the propagandists 
of all schools put together. 

11. Deists figured in the French Revolution as they 
figured in the politics of the rest of Europe and in the 
United States. Washington, Paine, and Franklin were 
deists. Bolingbroke, Walpole, the elder and the younger 
Pitt, and Charles Fox were deists, as was Aranda in 
Spain. Catherine of Russia was a deist. Frederick the 
Great was a deist, inheriting and maintaining and trans- 
mitting an absolute autocracy, though there were many 
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deists in hisdominions. Louis XV was a devout believer 
and the worst king in Hurope. It is the weak king 
whose throne falls, not the worst. And he falls by 
political forces which master his weakness. 

12. The ruinous expenditure of Louis XVI was more 
dangerous to him than vice and tyranny had been to 
Louis XV. But his vacillations were still more fatal.’ 

The broad significance of these considerations has long 
been recognized by French students of the Revolution ; 
and criticism of the old formulas has in France even 
gone to lengths which have been found excessive. One 
school has taken up the position that even the progression 
of revolutionary feeling traced by Rocquain throughout 
the previous half-century is turned to an illusory conclu- 
sion. On his showing, they argue, a revolution might 
have happened at any time: its actual precipitation, 
then, was a matter of accident—the accident of the acute 
distress of 1789, which drove crowds of desperate men to 
Paris. And it is of course a fair inference that this 
“accident” precipitated the Revolution, and gave it a 
new impetus to violence. But it does not follow that 
similar distress in the previous reign would have had the 
same effect. There is a progression in general opinion ; 
and this progression had already affected the Government 
under Turgot and Necker before Calonne called the 
Assembly of Notables. The thesis of “accident,” the 
_ reducing of the determinants to the season’s distress, 
represents the strength of the reaction evoked by the old 
parade of deductive explanation, which proceeded so 
largely on traditionary prejudice and claptrap. 

Right or wrong, the reaction stands for induction as 
against deduction; and if we are ever to have a scientific 
teaching of history, a teaching entitled to the name of 
sociology, our academics must accept and apply the 


1 This is expressly avowed by Mahon, following Dumont, though the 
former adds an indictment against the philosophes which overturns his 
own case. 
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inductive method. Professor Sidgwick claimed at the 
beginning of his lectures to proceed “from the point of 
view of Inductive Political Science,” as he conceived it, 
and he undeniably does so to a large extent. But, as we 
have seen, he lays aside the inductive method at a very 
important point to employ a mere traditionary theory of 
the cause of part of the greatest social transmutation in 
modern history up to 1914; and, discussing the “influence 
of Rousseau’? where he should have been tracking a far 
more manifold causation, posits a prior “influence of 
Voltaire’ for which there is and can be no such support 
as he alleged. He was at superfluous pains to correct 
Maine’s misconception of the doctrine of Rousseau—pains 
which might have been spared by the simple procedure 
of citing Lanson’s summary and synthesis, which show, 
what Maine had characteristically overlooked, that the 
“Contrat Social” has travelled a long way from the 
preliminary “‘Discours.’’ If it is important to analyse 
the influence of Rousseau, it is equally important, in a 
study of the evolution of European polity, to realize that 
a great political revolution must have had a great political 
causation. A scheme of “influences” of books, one set 
making a class grow frivolous and another making other 
classes revolutionary, belongs to what the scientific 
schools of France have latterly been wont to dismiss as 
de la littérature. Professor Sidgwick promised and 
professed “‘Inductive Science.” TI plead for the practice 
of it. 

The broad political induction which supersedes the old 
deductions has now become fairly obvious. It is that the 
catastrophic and destructive character of the French 
Revolution resulted directly neither from religious nor 


from anti-religious ways of thinking, but from the fact — 


that a general push for reform, under a weak government, 
coinciding with a season of acute distress, produced a 
crash which went from bad to worse because the nation 
that sought to govern itself had had no practical prepara- 
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tion for the task and no adequate police system. Counter- 
plotting and foreign invasion in the king’s interest evoked 
fury and massacre; and ruffianism, coming to the top, 
found its brutal instruments among a brutalized mob. 
The thesis of Mahon, that the miscreants who wrought 
the massacres were students of the philosophes and 
found in them their inspiration, is beneath discussion. 
Buckle puts the legend into a comparatively rational 
form when he writes that by reason of the previous 
rationalistic movement ‘‘men” had been accustomed to 
daring speculation when they had had no training in 
political action. But that formula too is misleading in 
that it points to scientific and philosophic “ speculation,” 
which was possible only to the few, instead of to the 
socio-political, generated alike by English doctrine and 
practice, American example, and the “ doctrinaire” 
teaching of a hundred writers from Montesquieu onwards. 
And this kind of speculation also was confined mainly to 
the readers of books, a minority of the population: the 
mob of Paris took only the popular formulas, doing its 
thinking through its passions. Religious rationalism or 
semi-rationalism had finally nothing to do with the case. 
Puritans in England wrought revolution because in their 
day they “speculated” on religious lines, without the 
slightest lead from rationalism, in the ordinary sense of 
the term. A theory which explains one revolution by 
. ignoring the other is outside science. 


THE PROSE OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE 


I 
(1913) 


Dogmatic deliverances on questions of style are not to be 
blamed on principle, inasmuch as free intercourse involves 
them. But when put by way of historical propositions, 
in an academic discourse, they should at least be capable 
of a semblance of proof on the historical side. And this 
modest requirement does not seem to have been observed 
by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch in one of his recent lectures 
at Cambridge on the writing of English. I give the 
peccant passage in full from the report in a “special” 
communication to the “ Westminster Gazette,” relying 
on its substantial accuracy. Errors of reporting are 
indeed far more common than most newspaper readers 
realize; but in this case the reporter seems to be com- 
petent, and the whole tenor of the passage appears to be 
consistent :— 


The education of English prose was more difficult than 
that of English verse, and went through more violent 
convulsions. He supposed that most of them, if after 
reading a quantity of Elizabethan prose they had the 
courage to tell the plain truth undaunted by the name of © 
a great epoch, would confess to finding it in the main 
detestable, He, at any rate, did not mind owning that 
the most of Elizabethan prose offended him. Only a 
pedant would ask them to study it. Its one merit con- 
sisted in that it was struggling, fumbling, to say something 
that was to make something. It was not like modern 
jargon trying to dodge something. Yet all the Elizabethan 
writers were alive, and, unconsciously for the most part, 
were striving to philosophize the vocabulary of English 
prose and find a rhythm for its periods. And then, as 
already had happened to our verse through Shakespeare, 
to our prose there suddenly befel a miracle. 

28 
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What was the miracle? He meant the authorized 
version of the Bible. It was a greater miracle, too. 
Individual genius such as Shakespeare’s we may allow to 
come in the course of nature. But how forty-seven men, 
not one known outside of this performance for any super- 
lative talent, could have brought that marvel to birth, and 
after no very long gestation—well, he had a somewhat 
sceptical mind, but admitted that before such a wonder 
as that the most sceptical mind must stand humble and 
aghast. 

The account of the “miracle” here is evidently con- 
siderate. It does not consist in the single use of the 
term; the Authorized Version is deliberately described 
as a new thing in English prose, a wondrous new birth, 
unprecedented and almost inexplicable; the unheralded 
feat of the glorious company of King James’s translators. 
And Sir Arthur, after thus aggressively proclaiming the 
literary faith that is in him, proceeded to reflect upon 
the prevailing ignorance in these matters :— 


Did it, or did it not, strike them as queer that the 
people who set them “courses of study” in English 
literature never included the English version, which not 
only intrinsically but historically was out and away the 
greatest book of English prose? Perhaps they paid the 
student the silent compliment of supposing that he was 
perfectly acquainted with it ? He wondered. 


Sir Arthur must permit us to turn his test upon 
himself. It is difficult to believe that he is even super- 
_ ficially acquainted with the main facts as to the evolution 
of the Authorized Version. It is even hard to be sure 
- that he has read its preface. His thesis is that Elizabethan 
prose is “in the main detestable,” at best a striving after 
good diction and periodic rhythm ; and that in 1611, 
after no very long gestation, the forty-seven translators 
brought to birth a marvel before which “the most 
sceptical mind must stand humble and aghast.” It may 
be that Sir Arthur had been led to this impressive 
pronouncement by a perusal of Professor Saintsbury’s 
pages on the Authorized Version in his “ Elizabethan 
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Literature.” That authority, too, writes of “the company 
of scholarly divines who produced what is probably the 
greatest prose work in any language”’; he, too, finds it 
“curious that such an unmatched result should have been 
the result of labours thus combined, and not, as far as is 
known, controlled by any one guiding spirit”; and all 
he has to say of the previous versions which the king’s 
translators did but revise is that “they had in the earlier 
English versions excellent quarries of suitable English 
terms, if not very accomplished models of style.”' Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury, it is clear, had not at that stage studied 
either the Bishops’ or the Genevan Bible. "Whatever be 
his sins as a historian, a rhythmist, and a writer, he has 
a literary palate; and the words above italicized could 
have been written by him to that purpose only in 
ignorance. But when a professed historian of Elizabethan 
literature can thus write of one of its processes of evolu- 
tion, it becomes intelligible that a distinguished amateur 
should err to the same effect.’ 

Or it may be that Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch prepared 
himself by a glimpse of the chapter by Professor A. 8. 
Cook on “The Authorized Version and its Influence,” in 


the “Cambridge History of English Literature.” That 
chapter begins :— 


If the Authorized Version of the Bible be the first 


1 “ Elizabethan Literature,” ed. 1910, pp. 215-6, 

* [I had forgotten, when I wrote this criticism, that Macaulay had 
given Sir A. Quiller-Couch a lead in a passage of the juvenile essay on 
Dryden : “ At the time when that odious style which deforms the writings 
of Hall and of Lord Bacon was almost universal had appeared that stupen- 
dous work, the English Bible ” (“‘ Miscel. Writings,” ed, 1868, p. 94). As 
this is one of the early essays (1828) in the “Edinburgh Review ” which 
Macaulay himself did not reprint, it is reasonable to suppose that he had 
in his maturity recognized some of its sins ; and it would have been well 
if his editor had done as much. The astonishing collocation of Hall and 
Bacon, and the allegation of an “almost universal” prevalence of an 
i odious” prose style before 1611, betray a comprehensive ignorance of the 
subject. And Macaulay’s praise of the king’s translators for refraining, 
out of respect for the original, from “adding any of the hideous decorations 
then in fashion,” reveals a happy inacquaintance with the history of Bible 
translation. But even the young critic knew enough to add that “the 
groundwork of the version, indeed, was of an earlier age.’?] 
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English classic, as seems by all competent authorities to 
be allowed, two inquiries suggest themselves: first, what 
is meant when it is called a classic; and, secondly, what 
are the qualities that entitle it to be ranked as the first 
classic in English. 

For the reader the initial question really was: What 
is meant by “first”? Professor Cook, it appears, does 
not by his ill-chosen phrase mean “first in time”; and, 
though his chapter largely consists of rhetorical panegyric 
irrelevant to the literary problem proper, he at least 
avows that the Authorized Version is but a revision and 
adaptation of the Tudor versions; and that these in turn 
drew from Wiclif, and of course upon the Septuagint and 
the Vulgate. Of all this we get no hint in the Cambridge 
lecture. No listener could gather from Sir Arthur’s 
exclamation that there had been any tolerable English 
version of the Bible before the Authorized; and no one 
could be moved by him to guess that the framers of that 
owed anything to their predecessors. Yet the facts are 
sufficiently notorious. In the words of Dr. Edgar :— 


The Bishops’ Bible [of 1568-72], of which the Autho- 
rized Version is avowedly a revision, supplied verbatim 
four-fifths, if not nine-tenths, of the whole text in the 
King’s translation; and the Great Bible’ [of 1540], of 
which the Bishops’ Bible is a revision, supplied verbatim 
four-fifths, if not nine-tenths, of all the bishops’ text.” 


To say this is not to disparage the Authorized Version, 


either as to its scholarship or as to its literary merit. All 


that can be claimed for it on both heads is fully claimed 


-by Dr. Edgar as by other historians. But when we are 


1 Often called Cranmer’s. Really Coverdale’s revision of his own, with 
general resort to Tyndale and Rogers. 

2 “The Bibles of England,” 1889, p. 317. [It should be added that 
these Bibles in turn owed much to Tyndale’s New Testament. By the 
avowal of the Revisers of 1881, “His translation of the New Testament 
was the true primary version. The versions that followed were either 
substantially reproductions of Tyndale’s translation in its final shape or 
revisions of versions that had been themselves almost entirely based on 
it.” And Tyndale in turn owed a good deal to Luther. See J. R. Dore, 
“Qld English Bibles,” 2nd ed, 1888, p. 20.] 
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dealing with an alleged “ miracle,” a “greatest birth of 
Time” in the way of English prose, a marvellous innova- 
tion on the style of the sixteenth century, it behoves us 
to come to the facts. The King’s translators were 
expressly instructed to have regard, in their revision, to 
the Bishops’ text, and after that to Tyndale’s New Testa- 
ment (1526; revised later), Coverdale’s Bible (1535), 
Matthew’s Bible (i.e., Rogers’s, of 1537), the Great 
Bible, and the Genevan Bible (1560, first printed in 
England 1575*); and this regard they demonstrably 
gave. But as regards diction and rhythm their model 
was substantially set for them by the Bishops’ Bible and 
the Genevan; and while they did undoubtedly make 
many detail improvements in both diction and rhythm, 
they not only made no revolutionary change, they at 
times fell below the effects of their predecessors. This 
might well happen through a concern for accuracy, as it 
is said to have happened in the Revised Version of our 
own day. But even if we put aside all such esthetically 
dubious variations, and note only the improvements, the 
fact remains that the prose ideals, the taste in diction, 
the conception of rhythm in the Authorized Version, are 
essentially those of the previous standard versions, and 
thus represent, in the main, the serious prose standard of 
the Hlizabethan age. 

A few comparisons may serve to make this clear. 
They are culled from the old collation by Charles Rogers, 
the spelling being in all cases modernised so as to give 
each version an equal chance. Let us take first a simple 
narrative sentence :— 

EXODUs ii, 3. 


And when she could no longer hide him, she took a 


basket made of bulrushes, and daubed it with slime and 


pitch, and laid the child therein, and put it in the flags by 


1 This, often called the “Breeches Bible” because of its rendering of 


Gen. iii, 7 (wherein it follows Wiclif), introduced the practice of division 
into numbered verses. 


" 
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the river’s brink.—Bishops’ Bible (1568-72), edd. 1572 
and 1575. 


But when she could no longer hide him she took for 
him an ark made of reed, and daubed it with slime and 
with pitch, and laid the child therein, and put it among 
the bulrushes by the river’s brink.—Genevan Bible (1560), 
Edinburgh ed. 1579. 


And when she could no longer hide him, she took for 
him an ark of bulrushes, and daubed it with slime and 
with pitch, and put the child therein; and she laid it in 
the flags by the river’s brink.—Authorized Version. 


Here there are none save minute variations. The first 
version—which, in turn, follows predecessors—alternates 
“bulrushes” and “ flags’’; the second has ‘‘reed” and 
“‘bulrushes’’; the third reverts to ‘‘bulrushes’”’ and 
“flags.” All the essentials of diction and rhythm are 
unchanged. Seeking for more specifically literary effects, 
we turn to Job viii, 16-19 :— 


It is a green tree before the sun, and shooteth forth the 
branches over his garden. The roots thereof are wrapped 
about the fountain, and are folden about the house of 
stones. If any pluck it from its place, and it deny, saying, 
I have not seen thee! Behold, it will rejoice by this 
means, if it may grow in another mould.—Bishops’ Bible. 


The tree is green before the sun, and the branches 
spread over the garden thereof. [The rest as in the 
Bishops’ Bible.|—Genevan Bible. 


He is green before the sun, and his branch shooteth 
forth in his garden. His roots are wrapped about the 
heap, and seeth' the place of stones. If he destroy him’* 
from his place, then it shall deny him, saying, I have not 
seen thee. Behold, this is the joy of his way, and out of 
the earth shall others grow.—Authorized Version. 


Here, in an obscure passage, whatever rectification may 
have been made in point of faithful rendering, there is 
assuredly little advance either in lucidity or in harmony ; 


1 Revised Version.—He beholdeth. For “the place of stones” the 
margin suggests “Or, beside the spring”—a partial return to the Bishops’ 
interpretation. 

2 Revised Version.—lIf he be destroyed. 

D 
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and the simple binary construction is the same in all the 
versions alike. It may be broadly true that, ‘‘ wherever 
the King’s translators found in the Genevan Version a 
happier word or phrase than they found at the same 
place in the Bishops’ Bible, they appropriated that word 
or phrase, to adorn and enrich their own version ’’;* but 
the process is certainly not always fortunate. Where 
the Bishops’ Bible, following the Vulgate, has (Job 
ix, 25): “My days are more swift than a runner,” the 
Genevan Version had: ‘‘ My days have been more swift 
than a post”; which the Authorized Version merely 
alters to: ‘Now my days are swifter than a post.” In 
Job xxxviii, 31-2, the three versions broadly coincide :— 
Wilt thou hinder the sweet influences of the seven 

stars, or loose the bands of Orion? Can’st thou bring 


forth Mazzaroth in their time; can’st thou also guide 
Arcturus with his sons ?—Bishops’ Bible. 


The Genevan Version had run :— 


Can’st thou restrain the sweet influences of the Pleiades ? 
The Authorized goes back to “bind,” and puts “in his 
season ”’ for “‘in their time’’; the cadences are the same, 
save for the dropping of “the” before Pleiades. But 
where, in verse 37, the Genevan Version runs :— 

Who can cause to cease the bottles of heaven ? 
the Bishops had read :— 


Who stilleth the vehement waters of the heaven ? 


and the Authorized, faithfully but infelicitously, returns 
to the Genevan :— 


Who can stay the bottles of heaven ? 


A good sample of its esthetic improvements occurs in 
Job xxxix, 19 :— 


Hast thou given the horse strength? Hast thou 


clothed his neck with thunder ? 
where the Bishops had: “or learned him to neigh 


1 Edgar as cited, p. 307. 
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courageously,” and the Genevan Version, following the 
Vulgate: “or covered his neck with neighing ”’; but only 
the intractability of the original metaphor could have 
given courage for the summary transformation. Broadly 
speaking, the diction in Job is little changed, and the 
changes are not always notably for the better, though 
they are at times so. A few instances may be interest- 
ing :— 
JOB xl, 18. 
His bones are like staves of brass, and his small bones 
[Vulg. cartilago] like staves of iron.—Genevan Bible. 
His bones are like pipes [Vulg. 13, fistule] of brass; 
yea, his bones are like staves of iron.—Bishops’ Bible. 


His bones are as strong pieces of brass; his bones are 
like bars [Vulg. amine] of iron.—Authorized Version. 


Job xli, 15, 18, 19, 22, 24. ( The old versions make a 
different division of chapters xl and xli.) 


The majesty of his scales is like strong shields, and are 
sure sealed. 

His neesings make the light to shine, and his eyes are 
like the eyelids of the morning. 

Out of his mouth go lamps, and sparks of fire leap out. 

In his neck remaineth strength, and labour is rejected 
before his face. 

His heart is strong as a stone, and as hard as the nether 
millstone.—Genevan Bible. 


His scales are as if they were strong shields, so fastened 
together as if they were sealed. 

His neesings make a glistering like fire, and his eyes 
like the morning shine. 

Out of his mouth go torches, and sparks of fire leap out. 

In his neck there remaineth strength, and nothing is 
too laborious for him. 

His heart is as hard as a stone, and as fast as the stithy 
that the smith smiteth upon.—Bishops’ Bible. 


His scales are his pride, shut up together as with a 
‘close seal. 

By his neesings a light doth shine, and his eyes are like 
the eyelids of the morning. 

Out of his mouth go burning lamps, and sparks of fire 
leap out. 
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In his neck remaineth strength, and sorrow is turned 
into joy before him. ’ 

His heart is as firm as a stone; yea, as hard as a piece 
of the nether millstone.—Authorized Version. 

It may well be doubted whether “ burning lamps” is 
better than “ torches,” or whether “a piece of” improves 
“the nether millstone.” The Revised Version compro- 
mises on “burning torches,” and drops the “piece of,” 
putting “firm” in both clauses. But “the eyelids of the 
morning,” the contribution of the Genevan Version, is 
duly retained. And whatever may be thought as to the 
precise merits of any one phrase-rendering, it will surely 
not be denied by any scrupulous reader that in all we are 
dealing with the same prose style, the same kinds of 
movement, the same general command of expression, the 
same taste in serious speech. The Bishops were clearly 
in the dark when they rendered xh, 7 :— 

Can’st thou fill the basket with his skin, or the fish 
panier with his head ? 
in which “howler” they followed the Genevan Version, 
which followed the Vulgate (xl, 26) ; but the more correct 
rendering of the King’s translators :— 
Can’st thou fill his skin with barbed irons, or his head 
with fish-spears ? 
does not seriously alter the rhythm. And at times they 
rather disregard rhythm, as in the Song of Solomon, i, 9 :— 
I have compared thee, O my love, to a company of horses 
in Pharaoh's chariots. 
The Genevan Version had :-— 


_ have compared thee, O my love, to the troop of horses 
in the chariots of Pharaoh. 


And the Bishops’, more Latinically, but too “verse-like” :-— 


Unto the host of Pharach’s chariots have I compared 
thee, O my love. 


It may be that the King’s translators here sought to 
avoid @ quasi-verse rhythm; but elsewhere they have 
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reversed the process. And yet again we find them at 
times choosing the wrong words. In the Song, iii, 6, 
they give us :— 

Who is this that cometh out of the wilderness like 


pillars of smoke, perfumed with myrrh and frankincense, 
with all powders of the merchant ? 


where the Genevan Version had run :-— 


: Who is she that cometh up out of the wilderness like 
pillars of smoke, perfumed with myrrh and incense, and 
with all the spices of the merchant ? 

—a rendering substantially followed by that of the 
Bishops, though altered at one point for the worse :— 

Who is this that cometh up out of the wilderness like 
vapours of smoke, as it were a smell of myrrh, frankin- 
cense, and all manner of spices of the apothecary ? 

And is “stay me with flagons”’ (ii, 5), the Genevan 
rendering adopted by the King’s translators, an improve- 
ment upon the Bishops’ ‘‘ Set about me cups of wine’’? 
Sad to say, the revisers are driven to read: “ Stay me 
with raisins”’ (marg. “cakes of raisins’’); but if we talk 
of diction, there is small “ miracle”’ in the formula which 
the King’s translators helplessly copied from the Genevan 
Version. They are seen at their esthetic best in their 
revision of their predecessors in Isaiah xl, 12 :— 

Who hath measured the waters in his fist [Vulg. pugzllo] ; 
and counted heaven with the span, and comprehended the 
dust of the earth in a measure; and weighed the mountains 
in a weight [Vulg.], and the hills in a balance ?—Genevan 
Bible. 

Who hath measured the waters in his fist? Who hath 
measured heaven with his span, and hath comprehended 
all the earth of the world in three measures [Vulg. tribus 
digitis]? Who hath weighed the mountains and hills in 
a balance ?—Bishops’ Bible. 

Who hath measured the waters in the hollow of his hand, 
and meted out heaven with a span, and comprehended the 
dust of the earth in a measure, and weighed the mountains 
in scales, and the hills in a balance ?—Authorized Version. 


No less felicitous is their substitution of ‘Son of the 
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morning” for the Bishops’ “thou fair morning child” in 
the apostrophe to Lucifer (xiv, 12). But their “taketh 
up the isles as a very little thing,” in xl, 15, is just the 
Bishops’ “ Yea, and the isles he taketh up as a very little 
thing,” which is not very much better than the Genevan 
“he taketh away the isles as a little dust”’—a partial 
adherence to the Vulgate’s ecce insule quasi pulvis 
exiguus. And through all the variants the broad fact 
remains clear that the King’s translators are simply 
revising the Bishops’ Version, with an eye to the Genevan, 
and a not infrequent resort to the Rheims-Douay render- 
ing. That a company of forty-seven scholarly men, all 
independently comparing previous versions and syste- 
matically collating their results, should have reached, on 
the whole, a higher level of harmony and smoothness as 
well as of accuracy, is a “ miracle” only for that kind of 
“sceptical”? mind which does its doubting without any 
study of the relevant facts. If they had failed to do as 
much, their work might reasonably have been pronounced 
a miracle of incompetence. They had an immense two- 
fold advantage over all previous translators in their mere 
number and in their fullness of collaboration. The Great 
Bible of 1540 stands for the work of Coverdale, proceed- 
ing anew upon Tyndale and Rogers. Coverdale is only 
too diffident; more than once, for lack of counsel, he 
gave way upon sound readings of his own, which have 
been restored by the modern revisers. The Genevan 
translators, at most seven, latterly three in number, had 
small scope for counsel. The bishops and their colla- 
borators, under Archbishop Parker, were a disunited and 
recalcitrant body, chosen partly ex officio and not for 
scholarly merit or literary zest or bias. King James’s 
seven-and-forty translators, scholars living among English — 
scholars, could subdivide their work as no previous com- 
pany ever did, and could aid and check each other in a 
way unattainable by Parker’s prelates. If they had 
actually produced the most carefully phrased book in the 
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language, it would have been no marvel, for no single 
writer could ever have for his work such vigilance of 
supervision as that large company were free to give to 
theirs. On rational reflection, the wonder is not that 
they heightened so many epithets and refined so many 
rhythms, but that, scholarship apart, they left so much 
opening to men of their own day for challenge. 

_Among the literary myths which still do duty for 
history is the assertion that, “ whereas previously one 
Bible had been read in church and another at home, now 
all parties and classes turned with one accord to the new 
version and adopted it as their very own.”* It was not 
so." Of systematic and competent criticism, of course, 
there was none on the literary side. But that the King’s 
translators had finally achieved a new marvel of English 
style was certainly not the general view of either their 
own or the next age. Itis of course no argument against 
their work on any side that “In the homes of the people 
the Geneva Version held its ground long after 1611; it 
is said that no fewer than thirteen editions of the Geneva 
Version were issued from the press between 1611 and 
1617.”° But while the religious public thus indicated 
its natural satisfaction with the previously current 
standard version, the experts, in turn, found no great 
literary gain. Selden’s verdict was that the English “is 
the best translation in the world, and renders the sense 
_of the original best, taking in for the English translation 
the Bishops’ Bible as well as King James’s......But the 


1 Professor A. §. Cook, in “Camb. Hist. Eng. Lit.,” vol. iv, ch. ii, p. 42. 

2 The whole tradition as to the reception of the English Bible is ill 
founded. “The ‘intense desire’ for a vernacular Bible we read about in 
the works of nearly all writers on the subject had no existence, and it was 
only by penal enactments that the Bible could be forced into circulation” 
(J. R. Dore, “Old Bibles,” 2nd ed. 1888, pp. 225-6). This was especially 
the case in Scotland about 1576. 

8 Hdgar, p. 295. Many editions came afterwards from Holland, down 
to the folio of 1644; and “150,000 copies were imported from Holland 
after this version had ceased to be printed in England.” On the score of 
printers’ errors Laud at length prohibited them, to the indignation of the 
Puritans, who made it one of their main charges against him, Dore, p. 204. 
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Bible is rather translated into English words than into 
English phrase. The Hebraisms are kept, and the phrase 
of that language is kept...... which is well enough so long 
as scholars have to do with it; but when it comes among 
the common people, Lord, what gear do they make of it.””* 

It was with this authority behind him that Hallam* 
pronounced the Jacobean version to be “not the language 
of the reign of James I”—a judgment for which he has 
been recklessly denounced by the intuitive school. In 
that matter, and by that school, as he observed, “no one 
is permitted to qualify or even explain the grounds of his 
approbation.” Hallam was of course substantially right, 
as he was in regard to the presence of “obsolete phra- 
seology.” But, in giving merely the explanation that 
“the principle of adherence to the original versions had 
been kept up ever since the time of Henry VIII,” he 
omitted to note the fact brought out by Selden—that the 
English of the translators is often not the natural English 
of any period whatever. Much of what passes as old 
English idiom because it is found in the Bible of 1611 is 
really foreign idiom imposed on English by that and 
previous versions. And to this fact the conventional 
panegyrists appear to remain blind. 

It might fairly be answered to Selden that the trans- 
lators had no choice. They were dealing with matter in 
the rendering of which all avowed deviation from the 


original was like to be made ground for furious impeach-_ 


ment; and they simply had to put many Hebrew idioms 
in non-English phrase if they would escape simple 
paraphrase. Such a phrase as “smote them hip and 
thigh” was not natural English; but English Puritans 
were quite determined to abide by it. The odd thing is 


that to-day this aspect of the case is wholly ignored by © 


critics who avowedly find in most Elizabethan prose & 


1 “Mable Talk,” s. vy. Bible. 
* “Literature of Europe,” pt. iii, ch. ii, end. 
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“struggling, fumbling, to say something that was to 
make something.” That description might naturally 
hold good of most of the prose of the ages in which 
began for the different races the practice of reflective 
discussion. It would naturally hold good of most Hebrew 
literature ; though, as regards that, there supervenes the 
constant problem of interpretation. But if that be 
granted, it obviously follows that the same tentative 
quality of expression must attach to much of the trans- 
lation, produced in an age in which there was little habit 
of reflective discussion save in theology, where critical 
reflection was so straitly channelled. 

Selden’s meaning may perhaps be illustrated by taking 
the first verse of the Book of Psalms :— 

Blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsel of 
the ungodly [R. V., wicked], nor standeth in the way of 
sinners, nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful. 

It is clearly not a natural English way of speech thus 

to formulate ‘‘ walk in the counsel of,” “stand in the way 
of,” “sit in the seat of ’; though as regards the last phrase 
a secondary or artificial idiom has arisen through the very 
habit of reading the Bible. If that sentence had not been 
in the Bible, and Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch had met it in 
an Elizabethan book for the first time, he would be about 
as well entitled to speak of it as “fumbling” as he is in 
regard to the prose, say, of Thomas Wilson, concerning 
_whom his recent editor, Mr. G. H. Mair, has said things 
that might seem to have suggested the general verdict of 
‘Sir Arthur. Mr. Mair’s pronouncement is worth con- 
sidering in this connection :— 

The student of style...... will find him [Wilson] an 
instructive example of a certain stage in the development 
of English prose. The intention is plain enough: he 
desired to write as men spoke; to use no words and no 
constructions not already familiar to all his readers. Yet 
he utterly failed to carry this out in practice. There is a 


clumsiness and ineffectiveness of syntax which makes the 
expression of any abstract idea impossible or at best halting ; 
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it shows itself most prominently in his constant use of 
participial nouns, particularly in his definitions. Insinua- 
tion is ‘‘a privie twining or close creeping in”; a conclu- 
sion is ‘the handsomely lapping up together, and brief 
heaping of all that was said before, stirring the hearers by 
large utterance, and plentiful gathering of good matter, 
either the one way or the other.” It is easy enough to 
see that prose as an instrument of instruction or a means 
of expressing ideas is in its infancy here.’ 


Not in its mere infancy, surely ; at worst in its hobble- 
dehoyhood. But if Wilson’s way of feeling for abstract 
ideas be classed as primitive work in prose, those Hebrew 
metaphors about ‘“‘standing in the way of,’ and so on, 
must in fairness be put in a similar category; and how 
then can the simple translation of them be said to 
transcend the same literary plane? If it be said that 
the Hebrew metaphors as such give a certain pleasure, 
one can but answer that pleasure is not quite exiled from 
Wilson’s performance; and that if his more cumbrous 
clause-construction sets up a sense of immaturity and 
infirmity, it is because he is doing more complex work 
and striving at a more difficult literary effect than a 
simple sequence of short unconnected or unwoven clauses, 
which is the literary form of all early Hebrew literature. 
To see and say that much would be the first duty of any 
student dealing with the English Bible as a purely literary 
performance; and in the fact that such criticism would 
be felt inexpedient by academical instructors may be 
found the answer to Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s unso- 
phisticated query as to why the Authorized Version is 
not a matter of study in “literary” courses. 

How difficult it would be to secure or safeguard a truly 
scholarlike handling of the question may be divined from 
a perusal of Professor Cook’s dithyramb in the ‘‘Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature.’ Copying the 
critical methods of Matthew Arnold at that point at 


? Introd. to rep. of Wilson’s “ Art of Rhetorique,” 1560, in “Tudor and 
Stuart Library.” Mr, Mair’s introduction has great value. 
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which they are best honoured in the breach, the American 
critic on the one hand establishes the literary merits of 
the Hebrew original by comparing a “faked”? speech 
from Thucydides (iv, 126) with the address of Gideon to 
his soldiers in Judges (vii, 17-8), and on the other hand 
vindicates the Hebrew style in general by showing that 
in the prose of Shakespeare there is “repetition” and 
“somewhat hysterical exaggeration.” The Professor is 
careful to quote from one of the most factitious of all the 
Thucydidean sham-speeches, and to use not the version 
of Hobbes but a modern “‘crib.’’ In the case of Shake- 
speare he selects Hamlet’s speech, “This goodly frame, 
the earth,” and actually pens this criticism :— 

This, indeed, is fine rhetoric, but, how apostrophic at 4s, 
and how repetitious | * ‘Canopy ’—"‘ firmament ’—"“ roof”’ 
—thus it is amplified. Again, even if we can en iam 
between “ noble in reason,” “ infinite in faculty,” and “ 
apprehension...... like a god,” how shall we make clear to 


ourselves the difference between “moving” and “action” ? 
And what an anti-climax—“ the paragon of animals”! 


Now, some of us are fain to maintain that Shakespeare’s 
prose, even at its finest in point of phrase and purport, 
is not exemplary as great prose—as nobly cadenced and 
balanced speech. But Professor Cook here is not con- 
sidering prose structure at all; he is analysing vocabulary ; 
and he is expressly disparaging in Shakespeare what he 
must have known to be the outstanding characteristics of 
-elevated Hebrew prose as rendered in the Authorized 
Version.’ In the very sample (Ps. viii, 3-8) with which 
he contrasts his quotation from Shakespeare we have it 
signally illustrated :— 

When I consider the heavens, the work of thy fingers, 
the moon and the stars which thou hast ordained, what is 
man, that thou art mindful of him, and the son of man, 


that thou visitest him? For thou...... hast crowned him 
with glory and honour...... All sheep and omen, yea, and 


1 Gompare, for instance, Isaiah xl, 12, above cited. 
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the beasts of the field,..... The fish of the sea, and what- 
soever passeth through the path of the seas. 

What, one wonders, would Professor Cook have said 
of the Psalm if he had found it in Shakespeare, and 
what of Hamlet’s speech if he had found it in the Psalms ? 
Would he have discovered an anti-climax in the down- 
ward progression from angels to fish? Would he still 
have been clear as to the demerits of apostrophe? Would 
he have distinguished successfully between “glory” and 
“honour,” “man” and “the Son of man”? And in 
which instance would he have discovered the inexpediency 
of repetition? His conduct of the case is really beneath 
discussion ; the rest of the passage is, if possible, worse 
than what is above cited. Before such an astonishing 
display of judicial blindness one can but repeat the 
surmise that there is not likely to be any gain to sound 
culture from an introduction of the Bible into ‘‘ courses”’ 
of English literature which involve any process of critical 
reflection. 

If a sample expressly chosen as a foil to the alleged 
imperfection of Shakespeare’s diction is found to obtrude 
all the characteristics there censured, what would be the 
result of examination at large? If “infinite in faculty” 
is blamable hyperbole, as Professor Cook protests, and if 
“in action how like an angel” be ‘‘ somewhat hysterical 
exaggeration” in contrast with “a little lower than the 
angels,” what would be the outcome of a critical com- 
parison of the prophets and of Deuteronomy? A question 
not to be asked! Those who desire that Professor Cook’s 
fashion of criticism should continue to pass muster either 
in histories of literature or anywhere else will do well to 
decline the invitation of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch; and 
those who wish well to rational study will do well to 
recognize that the Authorized Version is but the outcome 
of a process of revision by men not really more gifted 
than Shakespeare. 


The plain literary fact is that where it is not a direct 
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translation of Hebrew idiom and image the English 
translation of the Bible is in the ordinary style of Tudor 
narrative prose, howbeit hampered by the perplexities 
and peculiarities of the Hebrew text. There is really no 
literary merit in such a phrase as: “So they established 
a decree to make proclamation” (2 Chron. sxx, 5) > and 
such an expression would not have been framed save by 
way of scrupulous rendering of a difficult original. The 
Vulgate is rather better: “Et decreverunt ut mitterent 
nuntios in universum Israel”; though the Vulgate is not 
in general tolerable Latin prose for readers of the classics. 
It is only in the portions of the Bible where higher 
literary values and effects are involved in the nature of 
the matter that any question of great prose can arise; 
and in perhaps two-thirds of that matter the effect is at 
least as much ascribable to the striking images of the 
original as to the literary art of the rendering. When 
we read such verses as :— 

Then the Lord answered Job out of the whirlwind, and 
said, Who is this that darkeneth counsel by words without 
knowledge ?...... Where wast thou when I laid the founda- 
tions of the earth? Declare, if thou hast understanding. 

we receive a literary sensation common to all readers of 
all versions, including the Vulgate. And when we read :— 

How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him 
that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace. 

the true verdict must be the same. Take it in the 
Vulgate :— 

Quam pulchri super montes pedes annuntiantis et 
predicantis pacem. 

To the English translators may be given the credit of 
their rhythm, though they have so exactly followed the 
Vulgate in the first clause that their skill is clearly not 
recondite. “But if the amateur will persist in talking of 
“miracle” in such a matter, let him turn to the versions 
upon which King James’s translators proceeded, and he 
will find that all the marvels of his allegiance are there, , 
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a generation before. The fifty-third chapter of Isaiah is 
essentially the same English, as to style and term and 
cadence, in the Genevan as in the Authorized Version. 
Where the King’s translators put “ declare his generation ”’ 
for “declare his age,” they do but adopt the wording of 
the Bishops. When they write “put him to grief” and 
“the pleasure of the Lord,” they do not improve upon 
“make him subject to infirmities” and “the will of the 
Lord,” though they seek for new sonority in putting 
“numbered” for “ counted,’”’ and “‘ made intercession for 
the transgressors ’’ in place of “ prayed for the trespassers.” 
In such revision there is nothing marvellous. 

Any one faithfully seeking for purely literary merit in 
the English Bible would do well to turn to the little-read 
Apocrypha. There we have a quantity of original work 
of a consciously literary kind, relatively late in time and 
standing for the results of a prolonged literary evolution. 
As we learn from Selden, the translation of the Apocrypha 
was mainly given to Andrew Downs,’ Greek Professor at 
St. John’s, Cambridge. Working with a comparatively 
free hand, on matter which specially lent itself to normal 
English phrase and construction, Downs has produced 
some of what is perhaps the most really readable prose 
in the Authorized Version ;* but here again there is no 
great innovation, no notable advance upon the forms of 
Tudor prose, save in so far as the fortunate inhibition 
laid by the Vulgate and by the original English on native 
prolixity yields a terseness of which most writers before 
Bacon had failed to see the value. 


1 The record is that twenty-five persons were assigned to the Old Testa- 
ment, fifteen to the New, and seven to the Apocrypha. Downs seems to 
have been allowed to do the drafting. 

2 The Rev. Dr. 0. B. McAfee, an American scholar, writes of the group 
of translators who did the Apocrypha that “Their work was rather 
hastily and certainly poorly done, and has been dropped out of most 
editions” (“The Greatest English Classic,” 1912, p- 57). This illustrates 
the process of conventional bias. The Apocrypha were later excluded 


from most editions for theological reasons, certainly not for poverty in the 
translation, 


: 
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The sum of the matter seems to be that what readers 
like Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch extol as a triumph of post- 
Elizabethan English style is not only, to begin with, in 
the main early Elizabethan work produced by men who 
had their schooling under Henry VIII, but is indebted 
for its later impressiveness largely to the fact that modern 
readers find in its non-idiomatic phrase only the same 
degree of remoteness and old-world charm as they do in 
its idiomatic phrase, whereas for readers of that age the 
former element could have a measure of incongruity. 
In other words, the modern reader tends to overrate its 
pure literary merit relatively to its time, especially inas- 
much as he tends to accord to all literary effects in the 
Bible a more exalted admiration than he bestows on any 
others. This bias is so strong that a really critical 
handling of the literary problem is hardly ever attempted. 
Even scholarly writers habitually claim for the English 
version, as such, a beauty which must often inhere in the 
original thought; and no less habitually rate as pure 
beauty an effect of phrase which comes of prior sacro- 
sanctity. The fact that all Sacred Books alike are 
similarly extolled by their believing readers—the Koran 
no less than the Bible—should warn the student that in 
these cases the esthetic and the critical faculties do not 
work in their normal way. 

Even if, however, this aspect of the problem be wholly 
waived, the “miracle” theory of Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch is done with. What he has so lightly certificated 
as a sudden prodigy was simply a final stage in an evolu- 
tion to which he had paid no previous heed. The 
English Bible is essentially a production of the Tudor 
period ; and as regards its literary refinements it is mainly 
Elizabethan. Mr. Lang,’ describing it in one page as 
retaining a substratum of simple English from Wiclif 
and from Tyndale, in another says that is owes much to 


1 “History of English Literature,” pp. 174, 282. 
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Coverdale. That would be hard to prove. Tyndale is 
the more traceable force, and the same may be said of 
Rogers. But the Bishops’ and the Genevan Bibles, both 
Elizabethan,’ determine, as Dr. Edgar has put it, four- 
fifths of the language of the version of 1611; and in so 
far as that version improves on those the result is 
rationally to be ascribed, not barely to the collaboration 
of a company of scholars trained in the Elizabethan half- 
century, but to the betterment actually made in English 
style in the last dozen years of Elizabeth’s life. In short, 
the thesis of a ‘‘ miracle” of beauty suddenly supervening 
in a process of style-evolution “in the main detestable” 
is no less irrational than inaccurate. If the Bible of 
1611 is better literature than the Bibles of 1560 and 
1568, it is partly because so much fine English had been 
written in the intervening years. It was certainly those 
years that saw the issue of most of the Tudor prose that 
could be safely pressed on the attention of Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch ; and the years 1570 to 1603 are by far the 
richest of all. But still we had better not talk of miracles. 
What was attained in the last Elizabethan decade was, 
broadly speaking, the craft of sentence structure and 
orderly complication of clause; and even that craft is 
advanced by such prose as that of Lilly’s ‘‘ Kuphues,” by 
some of the better theological writing, and by some of 
the better translations in secular literature. It will really 
not do to say that English prose had a more difficult and 
convulsive evolution than English verse. Tudor verse 
down to Spenser is in the mass certainly no better in its 
kind than the prose; it has in general hardly more 
charm,’ despite its esthetic aim; and it is on the whole 
more conventional, less spontaneous, as well as less edify- 


ing. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch would seem to distribute » 


his favour with a bias. Would he, one wonders, bestow 


1 The Genevan was really done in the reign of Mary. 
® Surrey is the chief exception, after the “ Nut-Brown Maid.” 
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his detestation upon the simple and straightforward prose 
of Richard Eden, who was writing and translating books 
about America in the days of Mary? There, at least, 
he may find the kind of prose which forms the bulk of 
the work of the translators of the Bible. Let us take 
a passage of the “Treatyse of the Newe India,” dated 
1553, from the chapter “How the Portugals sought 
new Islands in the East parts, and how they came to 
Calicut ” :— 

And thus being brought into the East they saw certain 
Indians gathering shell fishes by the sea banks: being 
men of very high stature, clothed with beasts’ skins. To 
whom, whereas certain of the Spaniards went a-land, and 
shewed them bells and painted papers, they began to 
dance and leap about the Spaniards with a rude and 
murmuring song. At the length there came three others, 
as though they were ambassadors, which by certain signs 
desired the Spaniards to go further with them into the 
land, making a countenance as though they would entertain 
them well, whereupon the captain Magellanus sent with 
them seven men well instructed to the intent to search 
the region and manners of the people. And thus they 
went with them into the deserts, where they came to a 
low cottage covered with wild beasts’ skins, having in it 
two mansions, in one of which were women and children, 
and in the other only men. They entertained their guests 
after a barbarous and beast-like manner, which never- 
theless seemed to them princelike, for they killed a beast, 
not much unlike a wild ass, whose flesh, but half-roasted, 
they set before our men, without any other kind of meat 
or drink. 

_ It needed no miracle to turn such narrative prose to 
the service of the Bishops’ and the Genevan Bibles. And 
in that “rude and murmuring song” is a promise of all 
the flowering of English speech in the age of Shakespeare 


and Bacon. 
II 
It may be well, in a brief sketch of the progress of 
English prose in the sixteenth century, to set out from 


1 Arber’s reprint, pp. 32-3. 
E 
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Tyndale’s translation of the New Testament, published in 
1526, inasmuch as that book must have widely influenced 
prose form. A fair sample of the power of Tudor English 
at that date to render serious matter with precision and 
dignity is supplied by the version of the thirteenth chapter 
of First Corinthians, of which, in modernized spelling, 
the first two paragraphs run :— 


Though I spake with the tongues of men and angels, 
and yet had no love, I were even as sounding brass and 
as a tinkling cymbal; and though I could prophesy, and 
understood all secrets and all knowledge, yea, if I had all 
faith so that I could move mountains out of their places, 
and yet had no love, I were nothing. And though I 
bestowed all my goods to feed the poor, and though I gave 
my body even that I burned, and yet have no love, it 
profiteth me nothing. 

Love suffereth long and is courteous ; love envieth not. 
Love doth not frowardly; swelleth not; dealeth not dis- 
honestly ; seeketh not her own; is not provoked to anger, 
thinketh not evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity; but rejoiceth 
in the truth, suffereth all thing(s), believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth in all things. Though that 
prophesying fail, other tongues shall cease, or knowledge 
vanish away, yet love falleth never away. 


The Genevan translators rightly retained Tyndale’s 
“love”; whereas the Bishops, ceding to Sir Thomas More 
and the Vulgate, substituted “charity”; and to this the 
Authorized Version adhered. The Revisers have gone 
back to Tyndale.’ They have altered his ‘“ thoughs” 


1 [Professor Saintsbury (“ Hist. of Eng. Prose Rhythm,” p. 152 sq.) has 
made a characteristic assault on the Revisers for reverting to “love,” 
erroneously ascribing the first use of “charity” to the A. V. He roundly 
alleges, not only that “‘love” is unjustifiable, since it carries two forces 
(as if “charity” did not), but that “they have at one blow cut the whole 
rhythm of the passage to pieces, and substituted ugly jolting thuds for 
undulating spring-work.” So “love” is a thud! ‘The value of this 
dogmatism may be better appraised when it is noted that the Professor 

scans” (his notion of evaluating prose cadence is to “scan” it with 
quantitative marks and pseudo-metrical cxsuras) Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
“O eloquent, just, and mighty death ” thus :— 

O éldqiient, | jist, | ind mighty | Déath ! 
making the great exordium skip at its outset to the tune of “ Penelope 
went to comb her hair.” The rhythmist who makes that “O” short is 
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to “ifs,” taken later terms instead of some of his, and 
generally quadrated the tenses ; but the passage to 
this day is but a revision of his version, following his 
cadences, as indeed was inevitable. Sentence form and 
cadence were given in the original and in the Vulgate; 
and he passed them on, with his own word values. ‘To 
speak of the Jacobean version as working a new miracle 
here is worse than idle: it adhered to Tyndale wherever 
it well could. 

Translation from dead languages might not have been 
the best discipline in style for that day any more than 
for this; but it was the natural one for Tyndale; and 
in the translation (1533) of the “ Enchiridion Militis 
Christiani” of Erasmus, which would appear to be his 
work, though there his form is more lax, he generally 
shows a similar competence, as here :-— 


Knowledge helpeth more unto piety than beauty or 
strength of body or riches; and though all learning may 
be applied to Christ, yet some helpeth more compendiously 
than some. Of this end and purpose, see thou measure 
the profitableness or unprofitableness of all mean things. 
Peas 3 If thou have confidence in thyself and trust to have 
advantage in Christ, go forth boldly as an adventurous 
merchant, to walk as a stranger somewhat further, yea in 
the learning of Gentiles, and apply the riches or treasure 
of the Egyptians unto the honesting of the temple of God. 
But if thou fearest greater loss than thou hopest of advan- 
tage, then return again to our first rule: know thyself 
and pass not thy bounds, keep thee within thy lists. It is 
better to have less knowledge and more of love than to 
have more of knowledge and not to love. Knowledge 
therefore hath the mastery or chief room amongst mean 
things. After that is health, the gifts of nature, eloquence, 
beauty, strength, dignity, favour, authority, prosperity, 
good reputation, kin, friends, stuff of household. (Rep. 
1906, pp. 131-2.) 


Here the task of translation has really been effected: 


really not capacitated to lay down the law in these matters. After that, one 
can understand how he prefers the skipping dactyls: “ charity | suffereth | 
- long and is | ” to the grave tread of “love suffereth long.” But whom 
will his vociferation persuade ?] 
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the Latin is turned into idiomatic English. As much 
can hardly be said of the contemporary rendering into 
English by Lord Berners of the French version of me 
Spanish Guevara’s “Golden Boke of Marcus Aurelius 
(1534). The opening sentences run :— 


In the year of the foundation of Rome vi. C.xev. in the 
Olympiad .C.lxiii., Anthony the meek being dead, then 
consuls Fulvie Caton & Enee Patrocle, in the high capitol 
the iiii. day of October, at the demande of all the people 
Romayne, and consent of the Sacred Senate, was declared 
for Emperor universal of all the monarchy of Rome, Mark 
Aurely Anthony. This excellent baron was naturally of 
Rome born in the mount Celie. 


Despite the resort to Latin constructions, the very 
names are transliterated from the French, in the manner 
of the later writer who told of “Mark Antony Pie.” 
And Berners’ English all along is still substantially 
foreign, though in some respects on a par with that of 
fifty years later. Thus he begins the Prologue :— 


As the time is an inventor of novelties and a register 
certain of things ancient, and at the end time giveth end 
to that suffereth end, the truth all only among all things 
is privileged in such wise that when the time seemeth 
to have broken her wings, then as immortal she taketh 
her force. There is nothing so entire but it diminisheth ; 
nor nothing so whole but that is weary; nor nothing so 
strong but that it breaketh, nor nothing so well kept but 
that it corrupteth. So all these things time achieveth 
and burieth, but only truth, the which (of the time, and 
of all thing that is in the time) triumpheth. Neither to 
be favoured of the good nor to be persecuted of the ill, 
maybe but that sometime truth may be stopped and hid, 
but when it is displeased and will displease, then at the 
last she cometh to a good port, and taketh land. 


Here we are steeped in French, from “the time” 
onwards, though the last sentence suggests that even the 
French is ill understood. Writing for a courtly audience, 
the translator has not compassed the idiomatic lucidity 
of Tyndale’s rendering of Erasmus. There we have, so 
to say, a greater wave length, a freer line, a more organic 
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construction than is often possible in the rendering of 
New Testament Greek: the instrument is equal to the 
freer task. Theological doctrine and controversy, unfor- 
tunately, do not make interesting reading for posterity ; 
and the many volumes of the Parker Society’s reprints 
thus find few readers with exsthetic tastes; but those 
who study them are aware that the abundant controversial 
writing of the early Reformers played an important part 
in developing and suppling the language. Tyndale had 
less variety of literary gift than More, but in his contro- 
versy with that formidable antagonist he writes as forcibly, 
tersely, and idiomatically as the other. It was a duel of 
stout and stern foemen, who cut and thrust with a swift 
vigour and directness not to be looked for in the tranquil 
narrative of the chronicler. 

But even the chronicler, as early as Hall (1548), had 
learned to manage English with dignity and sonority, 
and even with something of stately grace. Hall, whose 
discipline had evidently been in Latin and French, begins 
his dedication on the high horse :— 

Oblivion, the cankered enemy to fame and renown, the 
sucking serpent of ancient memory, the deadly dart to the 
glory of princes, and the defacer of all conquests and 
notable acts, so much bare rule in the first and second 
age of the world, that nothing was set out to men’s 
knowledge, either how the world was made, either how 
man and beasts were created, or how the world was 
destroyed by water, till father Moses had by divine 
inspiration in the third age invented letters, the treasure 
of memory, and set forth five notable books, to the great 
comfort of all people living at this day...... So that 
evidently it appeareth that fame is the triumph of glory, 
and memory by literature is the very dilator and setter 
forth of Fame. 


The introduction begins in the same key and-tempo. 
But already we have accurate grammar, balance of clauses, 
fullness of vocabulary, and English construction. Hall’s 
faults are the mechanical reduplication of clause and 
rhetorical over-elaboration so sharply animadverted upon 
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by Ascham,’ who girded at his “indenture English...... 
strange and inkhorn terms...... words vainly heaped one 
upon another...... many sentences of one meaning...... 
clouted up together.” But Hall had an eye and ear for 
prose values of which Ascham, albeit he sought them in 
his Latin letters, took small care when writing his mother- 
tongue, save when, as it happened, he committed the 
very sins of reduplication which he charges upon Hall. 
Something is done for the dignity of prose as well as of 
history in such a passage as the chronicler’s description 
of Richmond at the battle of Bosworth :— 

He was a man of no great stature, but so formed and 
decorated with all gifts and lineaments of nature that he 
seemed more an angelical creature than a terrestrial per- 
sonage; his countenance and aspect was cheerful and 
courageous, his hair yellow like the burnished gold, his 
eyes grey, shining, and quick, prompt and ready in 
answering, but of such sobriety that it could never be 
judged whether he were more dull than quick in speaking, 
such was his temperance. And when he had overlooked 
his army over every side, he paused awhile, and after, 
with a loud voice and bold spirit, spake to his companions 
these or like words following. 

It is not, I think, accurate to say that his style changes 
when he comes to his own time and narrates events 
which he had witnessed. With more details to give, he 
is more everyday in his diction; but his manner remains 
formal, dignified, periphrastic ; and his sentence-formation 
is not changed. Of such a style we cannot rightly say, 
any more than of that of Tyndale, that it is fumbling or 
infantine; it is at worst prolix and operose, the style of 
a narrator following foreign models, and concerned for 
embellishment as a matter of course, having no quickening 
sense of a message to deliver such as moved Tyndale and 
later propagandists. If a later writer, dealing with the 
mere dry bones of scholastic method, exhibits the lack 
of a technical vocabulary wherewith to analyse logical 


* “The Schoolmaster ” (1570), Arber’s rep., pp. 111-2. 
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and expository processes, none the less men had before 

his time been able to debate in English with point and 

edge. Tyndale pronounces that 
Master More declareth the meaning of no sentence; he 
describeth the proper signification of no word, nor the 
difference of the significations of any term; but runneth 
forth confusedly, in unknown words and general terms. 
And where one word hath many significations, he maketh 
a man some time believe that many things are but one 
thing, and some time he leadeth from one signification 
unto another, and mocketh a man’s wits; as he juggleth 
with his term “church”; making us in the beginning 
understand all that believe, and in the conclusion the 
priests only.’ 

And he could analyse a logical process featly enough :— 

Ye must understand that we sometime dispute forward, 

from the cause to the effect; and sometime backward from 
the effect to the cause, and must beware that we be not 
therewith beguiled. We say, summer is come, and there- 
fore all is green: and dispute forward; for summer is the 
cause of greenness. We say, the trees be green, and 
therefore summer is come; and dispute backward from 
the effect to the cause; for the green trees make not 
summer, but make summer known. 


A modern writer could put this more shortly by means 
of technical formulas; and would rightly say “argue” 
or “‘reason” instead of “dispute.” But who can say 
that the prose, written in the early days of the revival of 
learning, is not adult and energetic? Jewel, conducting 
‘his vast debate with Harding forty years later, can spar 
with his voluble antagonist over “an argument negative 
from special to general”; but both writers are diffuse 
and tedious in comparison with Tyndale and More. 
What may be claimed for Tyndale, however, holds good 
for a series of later divines and controversialists, notably 
Hooker, Hutchinson, and Whitgift. The two former, 
keen sectarians both, writing their treatises with a constant 
eye to controversy, exhibit the literary value of that 


1 “Answer to More,” Parker Soc. rep., pp. 194-5. 7 Id. %b., pp. 198-9. 
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preparation. Their sentences are clean-cut, balanced, 
and cleanly fitted, maintaining an easy movement and 
a grateful cadence. They give us neither the cumbrous 
periods of the average divine of the seventeenth century 
nor the harsh transitions of the average writer of all times. 
Of course, they had a faculty for style. Bale, fiercest of 
all controversialists, is far too much concerned about 
invective to care for finish or cadence of phrase. Cover- 
dale, writing devotionally and not in controversy, aims 
in his “ Spiritual and Most Precious Pearl” (1550) at a 
long-drawn suavity and linked sweetness incompatible 
with disputation; but he attains it at the expense of 
pregnancy, securing his cantabile effect by much bland 
tautology. As prose, the result is agreeable enough, 
anticipating some of the periodic effects of Newman and 
the elder Arnold. What is lacking is weight of thought ; 
the message is unduly diluted for weak intelligences. 
Between such defect of stamina and defect of literary 
sense, plenty of the prose of Elizabeth’s day, early and 
late, is certainly dull and repellent—like most of the 
serious prose of all periods. Controversy could not make 
Jewel concise. His ungirt style is freely displayed in his 
Latin “ Apologia,” whereof the fifth paragraph, in Lady 
Anne Bacon’s translation, is one monstrous sentence of 
some four hundred words. She has faithfully followed 
her original. The mere extent of his immense and 
formless debate with Harding repels all hope of style; it 
is a wilderness of minute wrangling, conducted after the 
main battle was over. But a controversy which, like 
that of Tyndale and More, had living forces behind it, 
was once again, yet a generation later, to be the occasion 
of some of the finest prose of that century. 

That the old theologians should as such be unknown 
to Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch is not surprising, when pro- 
fessed historians of Elizabethan literature pass them by 
as of no literary account. But what is puzzling in his 
indictment of pre-Jacobean prose is its comprehensive- 
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ness. Any essayist on the subject, one would suppose, 
would note at least the well-known sermons of Latimer, 
whether or not he glanced at such good narrative prose 
as Eden’s “ Treatyse of the Newe India.” The “Sermon 
of the Plough” is very commonly cited with praise as a 
sample of fine vernacular English, telling a plain tale 
with a strong simplicity of phrase, not to be surpassed 
for purposes of popular homily. Yet Sir Arthur does 
not think fit to exempt it in his account of sixteenth- 
century prose in general as unreadable save for pedants. 
One can but remind the reader of Latimer’s existence, 
and, noting further that Ralph Robinson’s modest trans- 
lation of More’s “ Utopia” has given some literary satis- 
faction to many, proceed to note the higher developments 
of prose in Elizabeth’s day. 

For the production of fine prose there is first needed, 
clearly, vital purport. For sincere readers of that century 
this had been given in the religious content of the earlier 
Protestant controversy and theology in only a less degree 
than by the Bible; and the ends of the former permitted 
and invited a range of expression and construction which 
the Biblical originals shut out, even in their finest 
passages. Their prose runs to short phrases and short 
sentences; a kind of composition certainly tractable to 
fine effects, but surely not the highest stage of prose 
form. That it lay within the compass of others than 
translators, whether Elizabethan or Jacobean, may be 
gathered frora a fragment of the “revelations”’ transcribed 
by John Dee, as made to him by the angel Gabriel at 
Cracow in 1584 :— 


Happy is he that hath his skirts tied up and is prepared 
for a journey, for the way shall be open unto him, and in 
his joints shall there dwell no weariness. His meat shall 
be as the tender dew, as the sweetness of the bullock’s 
cud. For unto them that have shall be given, and from 
them that have not shall be taken away. For why? The 
burr cleaveth to the willow stem, but on the sands it is 
tossed as a feather without dwelling. Happy are they 
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that cleave unto the Lord, for they shall be brought unto 
the storehouse, and be accounted and accepted as the 
ornaments of his beauty.” 

Of this grave music the secret is surely not very 
recondite. It is a matter of simple metaphors, simple 
propositions, simple sentences, in a binary construction, 
with a regular, calmly falling cadence. If the prose 
writers of that age had chosen to restrict themselves to 
such a style, few could have had any difficulty in producing 
it in abundance. Presumably they saw more or less 
wittingly—what only the spell of custom and sanctity 
can prevent readers now from seeing—that the highest 
forms of prose, considered as mere artistic composition, 
involve some complexity of clause and prolongation of 
cadence. Not otherwise do we obtain those effects of 
sustained movement, of space and amplitude, which in 
literature are broadly analogous to the impressions made 
by arch and dome and sinuous scroll in architecture. 
Such effects, indeed, were not easily to be reached on 
the inspiration of early romance, criticism, history, or 
even homily, though they were partly attainable in 
earnest controversy on momentous religious themes. 
Early romance is too fantastic, early criticism alternately 
too academic and too superficial, and early history too 
naive or too pedantic, for great effects of style. These 
come of depth of feeling and reverie, fullness of experience, 
and discipline in considerate writing—with some touch 
of genius as a pre-requisite. Painter’s “Palace of 
Pleasure,” with its mass of more or less vivaciously and 
well written tales, freely translated, is readable enough; 
but the translator is not greatly preoccupied about 
diction. Such a book as Foxe’s “ Acts and Monuments” 
had the due material; but Foxe’s work, growing into — 
a huge history of Christendom in its ecclesiastical 
relations, plus a general chronicle of England, became 


+ “John Dee,” by Charlotte F. Smith, 1909, p. 299. 
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too copious for aught save a business-like narrative style, 
whatever were Foxe’s literary capacities. By his own 
avowal he would rather have written in Latin; and for 
him, as for Ascham, English prose was simply the language 
of everyday life, a means of conveying knowledge and 
counsel, not an instrument to be used in rivalry with the 
great prose of antiquity. Good, earnest, readable English 
his always is, and his unadorned recitals of the martyrdoms 
of his own age have outlived, in human interest, many 
more ambitious performances. Simplicity has this saving 
grace. Simplicity alone, however, will not serve to make 
a great book. Ascham, writing his ‘‘ Toxophilus” under 
Henry VIII, proposed to follow the maxim of Aristotle, 
“to speak as the common people do, to think as wise 
men do.” But the scholar who, when “of good years,” 
zealously planned a book on cockfighting, was wise only 
in respect of his good heart, and could compass no depth 
either of thought or feeling, save in the way of hearty 
moral sympathies. His style is indeed free of pedantry, 
even when he writes in his quality of pedant; and he 
has his reward in a friendly audience even to this day, 
though Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch has apparently no good 
to say of him. But of what makes either great prose or 
great literature his wide classical reading had left him 
complacently unaware; and he remains to the last a 
cordial commonplacer, bent on good cockfighting, good 
archery, and good schoolmastership. Nor will his 
unstudied prose serve us, any more than that of Foxe, 
to prove against Sir Arthur that there was great diction 
in England before 1611; for he misconceived Aristotle 
to the extent of confounding common vocabulary with 
common phrase. Those who ascribed to him eaimiam 
scribendi facultatem, and saw in his English works 
~ suavem scribendi elegantiam,' were but carrying the law 


. 14, Grant, “De Vita et Obitu Rogeri Aschami,” in the 1753 ed. of the 
“ Bpistolae,” p. 31. The praise might hold of his Latin letters, which 
are fluent and graceful. 
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of the funeral oration into criticism. He approaches 
elegance only in passages where he adopts the antithetic 
manner, soon to be so intolerably abused by Lilly. For 
the higher prose, in that age as in every other, we must, 
as a rule, turn to the men with literary faculty and 
literary purpose, also working sincerely upon high 
matters which they had deeply at heart. 

We see the virtues of gift and of message when we 
turn from the early literary criticism of Puttenham and 
Webbe to that of Sidney. The first frames a naive 
pedantic handbook for verse-makers ; the second combines 
with an ill-informed and scanty survey of ancient and 
modern poetry some very unequal criticism and some 
very incompetent verse-analysis; Sidney pierces at once 
to essentials, and treats of them with a literary faculty 
which was early mature. The “ Apologie for Poetrie,” 
it is agreed, was written about 1581-2, in Sidney’s 
twenty-eighth year. Already he had written the sonnets 
to Stella, the slight masque “The Lady of the May,” 
and part if not all of the “ Arcadia.” The last had been 
penned with a fatal fluency, its unreality of theme 
entailing an infinite superfostation of phrase, so that the 
style is hardly more satisfying than the fantastic narra- 
tive; though at times it is fortunate. There is nothing 
to show that its author had ever recognized the possibility 
of method or balance in the formation and filiation of 
clauses and sentences; all is breathless, measureless, 
rhythmless. And yet within a year or two, upon the 
provocation of a tactless diatribe against poetry, he frames 
the most thoughtful and intimate critical treatise yet 
written in English, entirely adequate in point of inspira- 
tion, however deficient in point of psychic science or 
impermanent in doctrine; and written with a calm 
maturity of phrase and form never hitherto attained in 
any purely literary production. Beginning and ending 
on a new note of humour, he plans his course and shapes 
and correlates his sentences, save for a few lapses, with 
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an easy skill which at once reveals him as a truer master 
of prose than of verse. Above all, he had taken his own 
poetic counsel: “ Look in thy heart and write.” The 
result is one of the lasting things in English literature, 
a sudden brief masterpiece of musical, pregnant, rhythmic 
prose. Criticism can easily go deeper ; but for unaffected 
distinction of feeling and grave grace of exposition the 
“ Apologie”’ is not to be surpassed in its kind. 

It is the implicit dismissal of such work as this to the 
general limbo of failure that specially astonishes one in 
the pronouncement of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. He 
himself writes good prose: does he think this was bad ; 
or that his own faculty, in that age, could conceivably 
have done better? To take the most familiar sample, is 
he blind to the beauty of this ?— 


Now therein of all sciences (I speak still of human and 
according to the human conceits) is our Poet the monarch. 
Siadee He beginneth not with obscure definitions, which 
must blur the margent with interpretations, and load 
the memory with doubtfulness; but he cometh to you 
with words set in delightful proportion, either accom- 
panied with or prepared for the well-enchanting skill of 
music; and with a tale forsooth he cometh unto you; 
with a tale which holdeth children from play, and old 
men from the chimney corner. 


To think only of the bad prose and to say nothing of 
this is an unscholarly way of dealing with a scholarly 
question. Bad prose there certainly was, in abundance. 
Sidney’s lead, be it remembered, was given in print only 
in 1595. Meantime “ Huphues,” and Fenton’s and 
Hellowes’ versions of Guevara’s ‘“‘ Epistles,” and Greene’s 
tales, had their vogue in a world certainly not trained to 
distinguish between good prose and bad. Condemnation 
of all these is very justifiable. The Guevara manner, 
which is one of the ancestors of the Lilly manner, had 
been Englished as we saw in 1534, by Lord Berners’ 
translation of the French version of Guevara’s “‘ Golden 
Book”; and the snap of antithesis and the crackle of 
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strained cleverness there purveyed were so popular (the 
book had thirty editions) that yet another version by 
North, ‘The Dial of Princes” (1557), made from the 
expanded original, ran in rivalry with the first. The 
style is to good natural prose, and the matter is to good 
literature, what Queen Hlizabeth’s costumes were to those 
of Aspasia. All the higher possibilities of prose ratiocina- 
tion are, in the hands of Guevara and his translators, 
exploded into glittering fragments: the effect is as of 
tinsel in a pantomime. And Lilly, who copied the matter 
and revived and renovated the style, adding the fearful 
charms of a bogus world of natural history to the trick of 
antithesis, is for us grown even more intolerable in point 
of mannerism than his spiritual forbears. The main 
excuse for him is that the Elizabethan prose current 
before 1580 was still in too large part ungirt, uncombed, 
and uncouth. For cumbrousness and slovenliness he 
suddenly substituted foppery of form and thought, to the 
delight of the ladies and the bewilderment of the wise. 
Yet his pursuit of point and concision, neatness and 
syntax, really furthered the evolution of English litera- 
ture, creating as it did a standard of finish and a demand 
for deftness of movement. The fit fruit is to be gathered 
not in the voluble and worthless romances of Greene, 
who did but imitate the mannerisms of Lilly without 
heed to his comparative terseness, but in the prose of 
Bacon, where terseness and sanity go hand in hand, and 
withal in a style which is by turns gnomic and noble, 
crisp and sonorous. 

It is in the face of that that the drawing of the line of 
a new literary era at 1611 assumes its most outrageous 
aspect. As we have seen, there were no secrets of simple 
cadence and majesty left by the Elizabethan translators 
of the Bible for the Jacobean men—all trained under 
Hlizabeth—to discover. All they had to do on that side 
was to refine vocabulary and to perfect the balance of 
clauses; and even that they did not always compass. 
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But if we took the Authorized Version for a new work, 
it would still be uncritical extravagance to claim that, 
purport apart, it is a miracle of language, a new marvel 
in prose. Bacon’s “Advancement of Learning ”’ tells of a 
command of organic composition which, in the nature of 
the case, no close translation of the Old and New Testa- 
ments could exhibit: the method belongs toa later world, 
an evolved faculty of connected reasoning and psychic 
introspection which perforce evolved a wider range of 
utterance and a more complex esthetic art. It is a poor 
service to literature to represent this as a small thing in 
comparison with the reverent archaistic reproduction of 
the solemnities and the oracles of ancient religion—in 
_ disregard, too, of the fact that these are but the high 
lights of a mass of matter which in the narrative portions 
does not differ, save in its compulsory brevity, from the 
serious narrative style of previous generations. 

But if men cannot, or will not, discriminate between 
the artistic and the religious values of the prose of Bacon’s 
age, let them test the conventional judgment by con- 
fronting it with religious prose written in Elizabeth’s 
lifetime. Alleged miracles are to be measured not against 
modish performances or the admitted fumblings of the 
average amateur: they are to be certificated, if at all, in 
comparison with the work of recognized masters. In 
this case we naturally turn for such a test to Hooker. 
Reading him, we realize anew the importance of an 
earnest purpose to good writing. He develops his powers 
in a new controversy, and does it the better inasmuch as 
he is constrained to be more calmly ratiocinative than 
were the old Reformers. In his Sermons, indeed, revert- 
ing to the quarrel with Rome, he can be as fierce as they; 
but in his effort to rationalize the bitter debate arising 
between the Nonconformists and the Church he is moved 
_ to a saner order of persuasion. Even that controversy 
is grown remote and foreign for these days; but that 
any man who has read Hooker with attention could speak 
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of his style as “struggling, fumbling to say something 
that was to make something,” I cannot believe, though I 
can conceive of such a censure being passed upon the 
very phrase that propounds it. And if the reader be 
unable to derive from the gravely powerful argumentation 
of the “Ecclesiastical Polity” the kind of satisfaction 
he gets from the diction of the Authorized Version, let 
him read the section on “The Law which Angels do 
work by ” (I, iv, § 1), or consider the following passage 
from the First Sermon, “Of the Certainty and Perpetuity 
of Faith in the Elect ” :— 


Then we think, looking upon others and comparing 
them with ourselves, their tables are furnished day by 
day; earth and ashes are our bread; they sing to the 
lute, and they see their children dance before them; our 
hearts are heavy in our bodies as lead, our sighs beat as 
thick as a swift pulse, our tears do wash the beds wherein 
we lie; the sun shineth fair upon their foreheads; we are 
hanged up like bottles in the smoke, cast into corners like 
the sherds of a broken pot: tell us not of the promises of 
God’s favour, tell such as do reap the fruit of them; they 
belong not to us, they are made to others. The Lord be 
merciful to our weakness, but thus it is. 


And if this be appreciated for its unction, perhaps 
that which follows may be recognized to show even such 
a faculty of harmonious diction as has been reckoned 
miraculous in the churchmen of the next decade :— 


Now if nature should intermit her course, and leave 
altogether, though it were but for a while, the observation 
of her own laws; if those principal and mother elements 
of the world whereof all things in this lower world are 
made should lose the qualities which now they have; if 
the frame of that heavenly arch erected over our heads 
should loosen and dissolve itself; if celestial spheres 
should forget their wanted motions, and by irregular 
volubility turn themselves any way which it might 


happen ; if the prince of the lights of heaven, which now — 


: . This and other valid samples of the higher Elizabethan prose— 
including Raleigh’s “Sea Fight,” discussed below—may be found by 
teachers in the third volume of Miss C. L. Thomson’s “ First Book of 
English Literature ” (Marshall), 
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as a giant doth run his unwearied course, should as it 
were through a languishing faintness begin to stand and 
to rest himself; if the moon should wander from her 
beaten way, the times and seasons of the year blend 
themselves by disordered and confused mixture, the winds 
breathe out their last gasp, the clouds yield no rain, the 
earth be defeated of heavenly influence, the fruits of the 
earth pine away as children at the withered breasts of 
their mother no longer able to yield them relief: what 
would become of man himself, whom these things now do 
all serve? See we not plainly that obedience of creatures 
unto the law of nature is the stay of the whole world? 
(I, iii, § 2.) 


But if that be good prose, no less so is the passage in 
which Hooker anticipates a deliverance of Hume’s, as 
elsewhere he does dicta of Hobbes and Locke :— 


Of this point, therefore, we are to note that sith men 
naturally have no full and perfect power to command 
whole politic multitudes of men, therefore, utterly without 
our consent, we could in such sort be at no man’s com- 
mandment living. And to be commanded we do consent, 
when that society whereof we are part hath at any time 
before consented, without revoking the same after by the 
like universal agreement. Wherefore, as any man’s deed 
past is good as long as himself continueth, so the act of 
a public society of men done five hundred years sithence 
standeth as theirs who presently are of the same societies, 
because corporations are immortal; we were then alive in 
our predecessors, and they in their successors do live still. 
(I, x, § 8). 

Enough, perhaps, of didactic matter. But the case 
would be inadequately stated if we had not regard to the 
mass of sound and readable prose put forth by the diligent 
tribe of translators, from North’s Plutarch and the ren- 
dering of the first two books of Herodotus by B. R. 
(1584), to Florio’s Montaigne and Philemon Holland’s 
mighty versions of Livy, of Plutarch’s ‘“‘ Moralia,” and 
of Pliny’s Natural History—all in the mass of Elizabethan 


prose which Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch finds mainly 


“ offensive” and “detestable.” His verdict is sufficiently 


~ flouted by the public which goes on absorbing editions 
- F 
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of Florio in our own time; and would probably be flouted 
anew if any publisher should venture on a complete 
reprint of Holland’s Plutarch, albeit the large output of 
the inventor of the essay is somewhat less succulent than 
that of the greatest of his followers. Holland, partly by 
bent and partly in loyalty to his “ poor pagan and ethnic”’ 
original, is loquacious; but his is a delightful loquacity, 
the free-handed play of a liberal master of the Elizabethan 
speech, glorying in its fullness. To read Plutarch on 
Garrulity in Philemon’s expansive rendering —available 
in Messrs. Dent’s reprint of twenty of the essays—is an 
entertainment from which no wise man will be deterred 
by the ban of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. Florio’s Mon- 
taigne needs no vindication, even against that ban; but 
it may be needful to commemorate the body of generally 
clear, firm prose narrative of travel and adventure collected 
by Hakluyt; and, above all, it were a grievous wrong to 
fail to bear witness of the unmatched strength and noble 
simplicity of Raleigh’s tale of ““The Sea Fight about the 
Isles of the Azores” (1591), which moved Tennyson to 
frame his ballad of “‘The Revenge.’ The tense calm of 
Raleigh’s effortless prose is for some of us a finer thing 
than the ringing song of the great laureate. Perhaps the 
finest stroke of all is the classic restraint of the conclusion, 
a thing possible only to one himself heroic :— 


What became of his [Grenville’s] body, whether it was 
buried in the sea or on the land, we know not; the 
comfort that remaineth to his friends is that he hath 
ended his life honourably in respect of the reputation won 
to his nation and country, and of the same to his posterity, 
and that, being dead, he hath not outlived his own honour. 


Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, assuredly, cannot have had 


that in mind when he heaped disdain on the mass of | 


Hlizabethan prose. But could he any more have had 
in recollection the three collected volumes of the work of 
Thomas Nashe, from the “ Anatomy of Absurdity ” to 
“The Unfortunate Traveller”? That any man of letters 
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could miss sight of the genius for prose in either the 
“Lenten Stuff” or “ Christ’s Tears over Jerusalem,” the 
first written for fun and cash, the second for cash and 
edification, is to me inconceivable. Greene wrote equally 
for cash, but he had neither moral message nor rhythmic 
gift, and never pens an arresting sentence. The native 
gift of Nashe, on the other hand, is the more evident 
seeing that it reveals itself most fully where he has no 
very earnest purpose to inspire him—for even in “ Christ’s 
Tears,” with its fine and finished harmonies, he is rather 
making copy for the printers than bent on influencing 
life. The strongest kind of moral motive that ever moved 
him is that which animates his wrangles with Gabriel 
Harvey, where his sheer facility and fertility defy even 
the tedium of strife. But the no less expansive flow of 
the “Lenten Stuff’? marks him of the tribe of Charles 
Lamb, the men who write vividly and well for the sheer 
joy of putting forth their faculty of phrase and rhythm. 
If we should seek in that age for the born writer of prose, 
the man who writes because he must talk, with none of 
the austere purpose that moves the Hookers and the 
Bacons, and with no moving tale to tell, yet with a 
spontaneous felicity and wild wealth of language excelling 
theirs, perhaps the Bohemian should receive the palm. 
They who cannot recognize his gift put us in doubt of 
their own. 

If finally, upon challenge, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
and those who concur with him should fall back on the 
plea that he did but ban Elizabethan prose “in the 
main,” thereby letting some pass, we can but ask them 
in what period of thirteen years they profess to find 
a greater quantity of fine prose than that above specified 
as coming from Sidney, Raleigh, Hooker, Bacon, Nashe, 
_ Florio, and Holland, to name no others? To put the 
years 1590-1603 out of account and challenge the work of 
the previous thirty years were an idle device, for Sir 
Arthur expressly likened the portent of 1611 to that of 
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Shakespeare’s advent in poetry. He had seen no such 
lifting of prose in Shakespeare’s earlier day—the day of 
all of the writers named. Even for the period 1560-80, 
such prose as Foxe’s and Painter’s is not rationally to be 
dismissed as “ offensive’’ or ‘‘ detestable’”’; but we have 
seen that characterization cast at the whole mass of the 
prose of Hlizabeth’s reign. One can but repeat that the 
judgment is preposterous, and, if persisted in, incompetent. 
It proceeded upon ignorance of the antecedents even of 
the Authorized Version, which is but a revision of prior 
versions marked by the same technique and the same 
sense of prose effect. 

As for the judgment which sets that kind of prose, as 
prose and independently of content, above every other— 
the kind of judgment which puts the clear praise of the 
dead Launcelot in the “Morte d’Arthur” among the 
very highest forms of prose style—one can but hope 
that critical reflection upon the whole problem may lead 
to the perception that in this art as in others, while we 
may credit elemental greatness to primary forms, we are 
but flouting progress when we refuse to acknowledge how 


faculty grows with the generations wherever it has free 
course and fostering soil.’ 


* [A recent critic has courageously challenged the indiscriminate accla- 
mation of the prose of the Authorized Version. ‘When we consider style 
in the larger sense,” writes Mr. J. Middleton Murry (“The Problem of 
Style,” 1922, p. 135), “it seems to me scarcely an exaggeration to say that 
the style of one half of the English Bible is atrocious. A great part of 
the historical books of the Old Testament, the gospels in the New, are 
examples of all that writing should not be; and nothing the translators 
might have done would have altered this. On the other hand, though the 
translation of Job that we have is a superb piece of poetry, I am convinced 
that it is finer in the Hebrew original. All this may, I fear, be thought 
heresy, perhaps even a painful heresy; but I should not have gone out of 
my way to utter it if I did not feel that the superstitious reverence for the 
style of the Authorized Version really stands in the way ofa frank approach 
to the problem of style. I shall put my conviction most clearly if I say 
that the following proposition must be accepted in any consideration of 
style: ‘ . The Life of Jesus” by Ernest Renan is, as a whole, infinitely 
superior in point of style to the narrative of the Authorized Version of the 
Gospels.’ The proposition is really axiomatic.”] 
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§1 


To any one who reflects much on the insaner aspects of 
civilization there is nothing at all surprising in the fact 
that for many people the way to a solution of life’s 
problems is the old one of learning from a prophet. By 
a prophet is to be understood a personality aiming at 
moral authority, not necessarily by vaticination, but 
always on & priori grounds, and by exhortation rather 
than persuasion. The cowl does not make the monk; 
but the spirit of authority, the claim to expound a divinely 
righteous law, makes the prophet. Necessarily he takes 
to some extent the colour of his times: Carlyle and 
Ruskin and Comte vary much from the Semitic norm; 
and the prophet of to-day, unless he be a mere cracked 
Messiah, must make some concessions to the evolved 
spirit of reason. So it is with Tolstoy, the outstanding 
prophet of our time; he so far conforms to the conditions 
of modern appeal as to seem to many even persuasive ; 


and in virtue of being powerfully opposed to the worst 


collective evils of the modern as of the ancient world, 
he is a prophet for not a few scrupulous spirits. Thence 
a species of cultus, not exactly like that of Comte, but 
recalling that, in respect of the element of arbitrariness 
on the teacher’s side, and of reverence on the side of the 
disciples. For those of us, then, who hold with many of 
the disciples that the world is on the whole in as parlous 
a state as ever, that some of their prophet’s instincts are 
fundamentally right, and that from any point of view he 
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is a man of genius and a notable personality, the pheno- 
menon is worth considering. 

Critically studied, it conveniently divides into three 
aspects, in terms of the prophet’s three main lines of 
activity—as a moral philosopher, as a critic of art in 
general, and as a writer of prose fiction. I propose to 
take the aspects in that order, noting that the first, which 
is as it were central, stands for Tolstoy’s later evolution, 
and that he himself passes a hostile criticism on his own 
earlier imaginative work. The total problem is thus 
somewhat complex; but a close study of the central 
section may help us to unify it. 


§ 2 


On a critical reader of Tolstoy’s novels, one of the first 
impressions he will make, probably, is that of a signal 
censoriousness. Alike in early work like “‘ Sebastopol,” 
middle-period work like “Ivan Ilyitch” and “Anna 
Karénina,” and latter-day work like ‘ Resurrection,” 
there is struck the same major key of disparagement, 
involving the majority of the characters; evidently it is 
the key-note of the author’s temperament. In “ Sebas- 
topol”’ hardly a personage is presented without some 
heavy shading ; and the total effect is that of a powerfully 
original judgment on men in general, a keen insight into 
average human weakness and folly, and a masterful 
refusal to say smooth things or accept popular platitudes 
about men even when they are figuring as fighters, and 
in the way of being specially extolled by their whole 
nation. Putting aside for the present the artistic problem, 
we turn to the moralist as he is latterly evolved, and 
note that alike in his fiction and his argumentative 
propaganda he is in the same judicial relation to the 
mass of his fellow creatures. And here, taking his 
didactic propositions on their merits, we are instantly 
struck by their want of measure. On the first page of 
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Mr. Aylmer Maude’s preface to “ Resurrection” we 
read :— 

It is interesting to note how, Tolstoy’s keen observation 
of life having helped him to generalisations, his generalisa- 
tions are afterwards illustrated in his descriptions of life. 
Take, for instance, drinking and smoking. In ‘“ Why Do 
People Stupefy Themselves ?”’ Tolstoy decides that a main 
cause of the craving for stimulants and narcotics lies in 
the terrible consciousness people have of the fact that 
their lives and actions are at discord with the principles 


they profess. They want something which...... will lull or 
excite them so that they shall no longer be conscious of 
this discord...... Another effect is that it becomes easier for 


them to commit stupid or wicked actions without remorse. 
Any one reading “ Resurrection” with this in mind may 
see that even the casual references to drinking and smoking, 
besides being true to life, are (with just a few exceptions 
to prove the rule) true also to this explanation. 
Now, Mr. Aylmer Maude is to be known, from many of 
his papers, as a moralist of uncommon rectitude, with a 
real gift for justice; and at the same time we all know 
this ‘“‘ generalisation ” to be ridiculously false. How, one 
asks, can a scrupulous man thus cite and endorse it ? 

If Mr. Maude or any one else will sit down in a judicial 
spirit to reckon up the normal motives to smoking and 
drinking, he will find that in the mass of cases they 
come under the heads of (1) the simple pleasantness of 
the indulgence, apart from any desire for narcotization 
or stimulation; (2) nervous or muscular fatigue, which 
makes the indulgence specially grateful; (3) the simple 
habit, once formed. By Tolstoy’s account, smokers and 
topers must have much more sensitive consciences than 
the abstainers; for there are certainly thousands of the 
latter who live exactly the same civic lives as the others. 
In terms of the generalization before us, the abstainers 
are not disturbed by any consciousness of discord between 
- their principles and their practice, while the smokers and 
drinkers are. At the same time, the disturbed smokers 
- and drinkers are in the terms of the proposition not 
disturbed, since their indulgence makes it “easier for 
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them to commit stupid or wicked actions without 
remorse.” If the meaning be that they complacently 
commit these sins while narcotized or stimulated, the 
original assertion has been completely nullified ; if it be 
meant that they do their misdeeds after the effects of the 
drug are over, the original assertion has been equally 
nullified. In fact, the proposition is a piece of scandalous 
nonsense in its own terms, and the alleged facts on which 
it proceeds are reckless figments. 

As against Tolstoy, we may truly say that some of the 
most deeply self-dissatisfied people are indeed the drinkers, 
who are often remorseful because simply of their past 
drinking, and who yet tend to drink again in order to 
drown the sensation of remorse for having drunk, not 
for any other divergence from their ideas of their duty. 
As regards the smokers, he who cannot see that to the 
mass of toiling men tobacco is a simple physical solace, 
whether bad or good; that many men smoke to excess 
in virtue of mere stress of habit; and that many more 
men who ought to realize a continual discord between 
their professions and their practice (Christian preachers, 
for instance) neither smoke nor drink at all—he who 
cannot see these things, whatever be his gifts, is on that 
side a very false observer. The majority of working men 
are smokers; non-smokers are to be found rather more 
frequently (for hygienic reasons) among the middle and 
upper classes. On Tolstoy’s own view of things, moral 
unrest belongs properly to the upper orders who live 
without working, and is most commonly escaped among 
those who live by their work. Yet the latter are most 
given to using the “narcotic.” The theory goes to pieces 
at a touch. 

Now, this may serve as a critical test case. Tolstoy’s 
teaching is summed up by himself and his disciples in 
five precepts :— 

(1) Do not be angry; 

(2) Do not lust ; 
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(3) Do not bind yourself by oaths; 

(4) “ Resist not him that is evil”; 

(5) Be good to the just and the unjust— 
all from the Sermon on the Mount. Well, I affirm that 
in the judgment above discussed Tolstoy has broken 
every one of those five precepts—that is, if we take the 
third, the least important, in a sense in which it has any 
relevance to nine-tenths of life, and the second in a broad 
and rational rather than in a narrow and ascetic sense. 
For, firstly, the judgment on the smokers and drinkers 
is an angry judgment, if “anger” is to mean anything 
short of resort to physical violence. Secondly, it is a 
giving way to the lust of censoriousness; and, being an 
act of wholesale moral impeachment, it characteristically 
ignores a main precept of the Sermon on the Mount, 
after a profession to accept and obey that body of teach- 
ing. If there is no significance in the precept, “Judge 
not that ye be not judged,” why are we taken to the 
Sermon on the Mount at all? Thirdly, the censure is 
uttered in the very spirit of wild over-emphasis which is 
the moral folly of oath-taking, as apart from its intel- 
lectual absurdity. Fourthly, the censure is a very 
strenuous attempt to resist supposed evil by evil speaking ; 
and, fifthly, it is bitter and unjust all round. And as 
I have taken a test obtruded by one of Tolstoy’s most 
thoughtful disciples, there must be some serious flaw 
either in the master’s ethical code or in his practice. 


§ 3 

To keep the main argument clear, we may put it that 
not only is the practice perverse and inconsistent, but the 
code is uninstructive and arbitrary; and that Tolstoy’s 
adoption of it is in large part an exhibition of sheer self- 
will. At the same time, many of us are free to avow 
concurrence of predilection with him to the extent of 
_(1) hating war, (2) desiring an economic reconstruction 
of society, and (3) revolting against the stupidity of 
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existing penal systems. My own criticism is thus that 
of one who to a considerable extent shares his aspirations. 
And it is specially because of sharing them that I indict 
as unenlightened his code and much of his critical 
practice. J 

The code, to begin with, is authoritarian, and is not 
reached by an analysis of the results of conduct. In the 
introduction to his book “On Life,’ Tolstoy sharply 
criticizes the definitions of the term “life” by various 
men of science; and he does it with such irrelevance, 
such disregard of what the definers are driving at, that 
one would be led to call him extremely disingenuous if 
one had not learned to see in him a man above all things 
self-willed and self-assertive. Probably every one of the 
definers took far more pains over the definition than 
Tolstoy ever did: to that consideration he gives no 
thought. He wishes to speak of life in its moral aspect; 
and when they seek to define it as an aspect of con- 
ditioned energy he lets out at them’ with the declaration 
that ‘To-day the word ‘life’ is applied to something 
debatable, which lacks the essential characteristic of life— 
that is to say, the sensations of suffering and enjoyment 
and the aspirations towards good.” That is to say, he 
gives a moral definition of life, which does not even 
glance at the scientific problem ; and he supposes himself 
to have convicted men of science in general of folly. 
“The word ‘life,’’’ he announces,’ “is short and very 
clear, and every one knows what it signifies. It is just 
because every one knows the meaning of it that we ought 
always to employ it in the sense admitted by all.” After 
this he works diffusely up to the propositions that “the 
true human life is not that which is lived in time and 
space,” and that “the renunciation of the well-being of 
the animal individuality is the law of human life.” ® 


? Ed. 1902, p. 16. Ae rans pA 
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Now, any man of science reading this is entitled to 
say that Tolstoy has not only shouted down the biologists 
to no earthly purpose, but has played fast and loose with 
his own case, pretending that he uses a term in a uni- 
versally accepted sense when he does no such thing; and 
it might be suggested to Tolstoy’s disciples that scientific 
men who make these discoveries are very likely to be 

_ made resolute enemies of Tolstoyism all round. But the 
worst of it is that all the while Tolstoy’s account of life 
on his own lines is “ debatable” to the last degree, and 
that he is ostensibly incapable of even seeing many of 
the problems which life presents to men who have thought 
at least as much about it as he. By his own account he 
was past fifty before he thought out issues of which most 
thoughtful men became conscious a generation earlier. 
Certainly his statements of fact are confused. When he 
reached fifty, he tells us in the first sentence of the 
introduction to “‘ What I Believe,’ he had been “ for 
thirty-five years a Nihilist in the true sense of that word— 
that is to say,” he “ had no religious belief’; and he adds 
that at fifty he “‘ began to believe in the teaching of Jesus 
Christ.”” In the first chapter he writes: ‘‘ From the time 
when I began to read the Gospel for myself, almost from 
childhood, what touched and affected me most were those 
passages in which Jesus spoke of love, humility, self- 
abasement, self-sacrifice, and the repayment of evil by 
good. This has always been for me the substance of 
Christianity ; that which m my heart I loved.” Let him 
reconcile these statements who can. 

What does seem clear is that Tolstoy finally accepted 
the teaching of the Gospel Jesus as being either divine 
or otherwise authoritative; for in a paragraph in the 
third chapter—certainly again a badly confused passage 

_—he says that he committed “horrible sacrilege” by 
using words of Jesus “‘in jest in their true significance ” 
when he really thought them to have a different signi- 
ficance! All the while, the sense his use of the words 
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naturally bears, as he quotes himself, is exactly that 
which he says he did not suppose they could bear. I 
recommend the whole passage to students as a sample 
of Tolstoy’s mental processes. At least it would seem 
that at the time of writing (1884) he regarded Jesus as 
divine. Ina tract issued in 1896, however, he avows on 
the one hand that the Gospels, “so far from being 
infallible expressions of divine truth, are the work of 
innumerable minds and hands, and contain many errors,” 
and on the other hand he speaks of them as “holy books,” 
and as giving “Christ’s teaching.” Finally, apropos of 
the work of “‘Verus,” ‘‘ Vergleichende Uebersicht der 
vier Evangelien,”’* he writes :— 

They are attacking the last of the outworks, and if they 
carry it, and demonstrate that Christ was never born, it 
will be all the more evident that the fortress of religion 
is impregnable. Take away the Church, the traditions, 
the Bible, and even Christ himself: the ultimate fact of 
man’s knowledge of goodness, i.e. of God, directly through 
reason and conscience, will be as clear and certain as ever, 
and it will be seen that we are dealing with truths that 
can never perish—truths that humanity can never afford 
to part with.? 

Thus are we bluffed from pillar to post, from the 
authority of “‘ Christ”’ to the authority of “God ”—that is, 
to Tolstoy’s personal equation. If he were of the con- 
ventional type of “inspired artist’”’ who professes no 
allegiance to logic and makes no pretence to coherence, 
this kicking up of the magistral heels might pass with a 
smile. But Tolstoy is from first to last a professed 
zealot for consistency of word and deed, with a rod in his 
hand for all who show levity on either line. His reader, 
then, has a right to ask him: “If the moral law is thus 
absolutely clear, why in God’s or Reason’s name, Master, — 
did you have no glimpse of it till you were fifty; and 


; yoipzig, 1897. P. van Dyk (not “ Vaudik,” as in Mr. Aylmer Maude’s 
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why did you even then proceed painfully to piece it 
together out of the patchwork of the Gospels? What 
have we to do with a dead Jewry or a phantom Christ as 
a guide to goodness if we know goodness ‘directly through 
reason and conscience’? And if there be this direct 
moral knowledge, how comes it that men as honest as 
you, and apparently more painstaking, are at issue with 
you as to what is right? Have these men, then, no 
reason and conscience? If so, what becomes of your 
pean? And if the truth ‘can never perish,’ what exactly 
is it that you are fighting over? Do you really mean 
that you are elated because somebody will always know 
the truth, although the mass of mankind will not? Can 
it be that you, the teacher, are after all but a bundle of 
inconsistencies, a wayward old man concerned above all 
things to ‘say your say’ as the mood moves you?” 


§ 4 

But the scandalized Tolstoyan may protest that it is 
not for me to play the disillusioned disciple ; and I waive 
the character. Let me, however, before I proceed further 
to deal with the Tolstoyan code on its merits, revert to 
the manner of Tolstoy’s handling of the Sermon on the 
Mount while he ostensibly regarded it as an authoritative 
teaching. I have spoken of his utter disregard of the 
precept, “‘ Judge not, that ye be not judged”; and I may 
‘be told that Tolstoy explained that saying in a certain 
way and held by his interpretation. It is exactly so; 
‘and I doubt whether the whole vast literature of exegesis 
contains a more flagrant perversion of a plain doctrine 
than Tolstoy’s reading of that text. Through a whole 
chapter, entitled ‘Jesus and the State,’ he argues that 
by “ Judge not” Jesus meant “‘ Have no courts of law: 
pass no penal sentences.” To simplify the issue, let the 
reader grant for the moment that Tolstoy is right—as in 
a sense I hold that he is—in desiring to abolish penal 
sentences; none the less clear is it that he has by sheer 
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self-will read his own predilection into a passage that has 
no such bearing. 

‘““The whole passage,” he reiterates, “is directed 
against human judgments in courts of law, and repudiates 
them.” This is nakedly and ludicrously false; the 
passage is a plain precept to the individual reader or 
hearer, and it vetoes the whole of Tolstoy’s criticism of 
his fellow-men. And that is precisely why he forces it 
to mean something else. To cloud the plain fact, he 
makes play with the inadequacy of the common interpre- 
tation which takes “ Judge not”’ to mean *‘ Slander not.” 
Certainly that interpretation is false, as false as Tolstoy’s. 
But at least the ordinary commentary never went the 
length of professing, as he does, that “All my studies 
have shown me that the words of Jesus...... were under- 
stood by his first disciples as I now understand them, in 
their simple meaning, ‘Take no part whatever in the 
administration of the law.’’’ Concerning the deeds of the 
first disciples we have the narrative of the Acts, which is 
either broadly true or broadly false. If it be true, Peter 
actually slew or desired to slay by miracle the first two 
offenders within the Church, on a question of finance. 
If it be false, what knowledge has or had Count Tolstoy 
of the doings of the first disciples ? 

The student should give preliminary attention to these 
dialectic methods, because, taken with the whole drift of 
his criticism of life, they give us the clue to Tolstoy’s 
intellectual character. First and last, he is a man of 
intense predilections, a feeler, an intuitionist, and his 
business as a writer is never to get at truth in his own 
despite, never to challenge and inspect his bias (save, it 
may be, to discard an old, on the impulse of a new bias), 
but to give at any cost of perversion and crooked exegesis © 
the semblance of an authoritative reason for what he 
wants done; and, when his authority itself is called in 


question, to fall back on the primeval pretence that what 
he asserts is self-evident. 
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§ 5 


From our analysis thus far there issues the general 
perception that Tolstoy forces into his sacred books 
meanings which accord with his bias. In particular we 
note that he forces on the precept “Judge not,” which 
really vetoes his own censorious practice, the artificial 
sense, ‘“‘ Have nothing to do with courts of law,” simply 
because he is dissatisfied with legal and penal systems. 
This repudiation of civil law he evidently holds to be the 
logical extension of his doctrine of peace ; just as for him 
the condemnation of war involves the condemnation of 
all resistance to aggression. As I hold these positions to 
be fallacious, and to be practically injurious to the causes 
of peace, mercy, and justice, I will ask the reader to 
check with me the confusions and inconsistencies they 
involve. ; 

As Tolstoy never proceeds sequently from first princi- 
ples, it is unnecessary here to meet him with any counter- 
theorem of moral philosophy; it will suffice to note his 
own starting-point, and the self-contradictions of his 
procedure. The starting-point is a morally and psycho- 
logically interesting one—the revolt from the stupidity 
of war and the demoralization it works. Apparently, 
indeed, the latter perception in Tolstoy’s case came first ; 
and thus, significantly enough, his moral judgment starts 
from his moral-ssthetic activity as a critical observer of 
men in action. He approaches the Crimean War not as 
@ man shocked or saddened by the monstrous folly of 
going to war on such trivial pretexts as were in that case 
put forward, but as a political patriot like another, with, 
however, a quite abnormal insight into the weaknesses 
of average character, and a bitter zeal for exposing them. 
Coming thus to a desperate sense of the moral poverty 
of human nature, and of the worsening effect of war on 
characters already ignoble enough, he revolts at the line 
of action which leads to such results, and passionately 
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repudiates all the conventional formulas that serve to 
consecrate it. It needed the concrete impact on his 
artistic and critical temperament to set him in opposition 
to the political folly which made war possible: had he 
not gone to the Crimea, one surmises, he might not have 
discovered the madness of the strife. 

Thus temperamentally established in his hostility to 
war, he characteristically proceeds, not to calculate how 
we may best evolve above it, but to stigmatize it as simple 
sin, with which there must be no paltering. And as he 
is really concerned to be consistent where he sees straight, 
he proceeds from his condemnation of both sides in a 
given war to the doctrine that there should be no 
resistance to aggression. Justly enough, he notes that 
each side in every war charges the other with the real 
aggression, and that in reality there is generally a spirit 
of aggression on both sides. For him, this is enough ; 
and from the perception of the average fact he goes 
straight to the condemnation of (1) self-defence, and 
(2) penal or otherwise protective social provisions against 
crime. It may be that some of the more remarkable 
Gospel doctrines, impinging on such a naive intelligence, 
moved it to the logical leap; but it seems as likely as 
not that Tolstoy on his own temperamental lines made 
the leap, and then appealed to the Gospel to justify him. 


§ 6 

What, then, are the doctrines worth? Let us place 
ourselves beside Tolstoy as far as possible in sympathy 
and aspiration in order the better to realize the issue. 
We join with him in detesting war and resisting war- 
mongers; we say with him that he who overlooks an 
injury is nobler than he who revenges one. The ideal is . 
set forth in the tale of the old Greek statesman who, 
when blinded by a brutal blow from a violent youth, 
refused to take the life that was forfeit to him, but took 
the youth into his house and fatherlike educated him 
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into a civilized citizen, whom he at length presented to 
the community as his return for the barbarian who had 
been yielded up to him. In none of Tolstoy’s sacred 
books is there a nobler illustration of the doctrine which 
he is so concerned to stamp as Christian. All reasoning 
men must respond to it. But because we so respond, 
are we in consistency committed to vetoing all social 
repression of crime, and all self-defence against aggres- 
gion? If we are, where shall we in consistency stop ? 
Are we to go on indulging the spirit of resentment in 
sarcasm and vituperation? Are we, like Tolstoy, to 
write novels in which we exhibit the mass of our fellow- 
creatures as selfish, base, fatuous, or false? On that 
line, where is the gain? ‘The moral of the pagan tale is 
that the good man betters the wrong-doer by forgiving 
and educating him; but the Tolstoyan moral castigation 
of all men is not administered in a spirit of forgiveness, 
and there is not the least ground for supposing that it 
works reformation. Nor is it justifiable as a mode of 
self-defence. If there is to be an abstention not only 
from all retaliation but from all self-defence, all aggressive 
or retaliatory censure is logically vetoed. Why, then, does 
Tolstoy persist in it? Simply because he likes it ; because 
his temperament, as latterly evolved, craves for that 
outlet. Every argument he urges against social or 
individual self-defence is valid against every one of his 
own works; and he sees it not. 
~The constructive answer to Tolstoy’s ethic is that the 
highest ideal of conduct is not a possible basis for civic co- 
operation, precisely because an ideal is as such something 
beyond average realization. If all men could act like 
the old Greek statesman, there would be no charm or 
point in the tale; and even those who applaud his act 
must further-recognize that success in such an experiment 
is always problematical. One brutal youth (if the story 
be true) was found reformable; but who can believe that 
all brutal men are equally so? Who, again, in our 
G 
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crowded world, can personally undertake the reformation 
of any ruffian who may chance to assault him? And if 
we simply practise non-resistance, what will become of 
the ruffians? Instead of bettering, they must needs 
worsen. The more non-resistance, the more assault. 
And whereas we are all primarily free to submit to injury 
as regards ourselves, we are bound to consider whether 
our submission does not endanger others. 

This brings us to the root problem. The preacher of 
non-resistance, presumably, would defend himself against 
a wild animal or a savage dog; and he would similarly 
defend his child. Where, then, and on what grounds, 
does he draw his line? He would defend his child from 
a savage dog: why not from a violent human being? 
And if his child, why not his friend, his neighbour, his 
fellow-citizen ? And if there is to be individual self- 
defence, what becomes of the objection to a common law, 
which was originally instituted for the express purpose 
of preventing excesses of individual vengeance and 
abolishing private feuds? If the Tolstoyan prescribes 
absolute non-resistance all round, the dispute comes to 
an end: most of us must simply reject the prescription 
once for all. We wzll defend our child, our friend, our 
neighbour, our fellow-creature, against violence from 
beast or beastlike man; and on this ground stand the vast 
majority of men living in society. It follows, then, that, 
while ascribing nearly all wars to the brutish unwisdom 
or injustice of our fellow-men and their rulers, we who 
hate war reserve to ourselves the right to defend ourselves 
against aggression: nay, that even in a matter in which 
our own rulers may have been as guilty as those of the 
enemy, we may finally join in the defence of our own 
country against the enemy, knowing that their conquest 
of us would only make matters worse. In the late war 
in South Africa, the Boers had the clearest right of such 
self-defence; and even those of them who had opposed. 
President Kruger’s policy, as did General Botha, joined 
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in the war against Britain, which had no shadow of right 
to use force against another State on the bare ground 
that it was slow about franchise reform. I say “had no 
right,” meaning thereby that our own professed principles 
absolutely negated any such right. 

President Kruger, on the other hand, is said on good 
authority to have resisted the decision to send an ultimatum 
to the British Government: I am told that when the 
vote was taken by the Executive Committee he burst into 
tears and said, “‘ You have lost the country.’’ Nevertheless, 
recognizing that Britain was certainly going to attack the 
Transvaal, he threw in his lot entirely with his country- 
men, rightly holding that his forced co-operation in the 
opening attack on the British colonies was a less evil 
than would have been his separation from his people and 
his virtual identification with the unscrupulous enemy 
which was preparing to crush them. 

On Tolstoy’s principles, the Boers ought not to have 
resisted at all; and a plausible case might be, and indeed 
has been, made out for the possibilities of non-warlike 
or passive resistance by such a people to an overwhelm- 
ingly strong oppressor. They might have sat still and 
let the invasion pass; then they might have quietly 
refused everywhere to pay the taxes imposed by the 
conqueror. But what is the use of such speculations in 
face of the certain fact that at some point average human 
nature would have revolted against the insolence of the 
oppressor ; that isolated acts of resistance would then be 
followed by some measure of concerted resistance, which 
would either have been crushed and punished by new 
outrages or have led to a successful general resistance ? 
What is the use, in short, of giving to men in the mass 
counsels on which we know they cannot act? 


§7 
The fact is that Tolstoy’s identification of the love of 
peace with the doctrine of non-resistance, so far from 
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persuading men in general to accept the latter doctrine, 
tends to set them against the propaganda of peace. He 
labours to his own confusion. The only men who listen 
to him in groups are abnormal types like the Doukhobors, 
who by their action entirely fail to persuade the majority 
even to begin the reform of relaxing compulsory con- 
scription, much more to go the length of repudiating the 
principle of individual or national self-defence. Among 
ourselves, profession of Tolstoyan principles seems to me 
even to weaken the hands of peace-lovers, since it sets 
against them a number of men who could be persuaded 
to join in a rational movement for minimizing war by 
resort to arbitration. Against all such rational methods 
Tolstoy has perversely and aggressively set his face, 
declaring that no progress will ever be made save by 
absolute acceptance of the high Gospel doctrine as a divine 
command. Now that he concedes the possible fictitious- 
ness of the entire Gospel story he will presumably 
continue to preach his absolutist ethic as the direct 
revelation of his “reason and conscience.” Ipse dizxit. 
And who is persuaded? Nay, if some be persuaded, of 
what value is their assent? For what will they count 
in the long campaign against folly? The categorical 
imperative of non-resistance has lain before Christendom 
for two thousand years: with what results? With far 
worse results, I maintain, than may be attained in one 
hundred years by a steady appeal to common-sense and 
consistency. Those who merely echo an absolute ethic 
because they revere its propounder are morally less 
efficient as well as less educative forces than those who 
scrupulously shape their ethic by the light of total human 
utility, and think for themselves on each issue as it arises. 
For all Christian history goes to show that the attitude 
of unreasoning submission to moral authority perpetually 
tends to become an empty pretence; and that the worst 
war-mongers are among those who profess to see in Jesus 
a supernaturally perfect teacher. On questions of war 
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we see the Christian Churches pretty much at one with 
the criminal classes: the parson, the publican, and the 
sinner go hand in hand to rob and slay. 

That Tolstoyan doctrine can avail to reverse this state 
of things I can see no ground for imagining. Of Mr. 
Aylmer Maude I cordially desire to write as a friend; and 
in that spirit I put to him the question whether the 
presentment of Tolstoy to the public as a great teacher 
can do aught but confuse the moral currency. We could 
make some small impression on the nation by showing 
that the Boers had been shamefully wronged: what 
impression can we make by teaching that the Boers were 
as far wrong in resisting us as we in going about to 
invade them? Mr. Maude prints at the end of his 
wonderfully cheap edition of Tolstoy’s amorphous essay 
“On Life” a set of extracts from the article by my friend, 
Mr. H. W. Massingham, entitled “The Philosophy of 
a Saint,” in the ‘‘ Contemporary Review” for December, 
1900. But a few years earlier Mr. Massingham—again 
I comment in all friendliness—put his whole energy into 
the movement for forcing this country into a war with 
Turkey on behalf of the Armenians. If this be compatible 
with Tolstoyism, what becomes of the gospel of non- 
resistance? If it be admitted to be incompatible, what 
becomes of such Tolstoyism ? 


§8 

As with war, so with law. All men with the spirit of 
reform in them recognize the crudity and the cruelty of 
the prevailing systems of criminal treatment; and a 
number strive constantly to introduce humaner and 
nobler principles. The result of their total effort is that 
" within little more than a century from the beginning of 
the movement for rational reform there have been set on 
foot, with a considerable measure of success, scientific and 
merciful schemes of dealing with prisoners, whereas 
Christendom during fifteen hundred years practised by 
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the light of the Gospel methods of sickening cruelty and 
of hideous stupidity. At this stage enters Tolstoy on the 
scene, with the demand that, because Jesus is said to 
have said “Judge not, that ye be not judged,” we shall 
abandon the whole system of penal law. The pretext 1s 
naught, and the precept is a mere stumbling-block to 
the movement for reform. It is not by a return to 
primeval anarchy that the relations between the com- 
munity and its lawless members are to be purified of 
barbarism. Were it possible—which it is not—to per- 
suade the community to abandon its system of criminal 
law, the first consequence would be the formation of 
smaller groups which would go to the extreme length 
of violence in defending their members against violence. 
Against these the aggressors in turn would band 
themselves, and society would resolve itself into a 
congeries of warring clans. No one with the least 
insight into the nature of civic structure could have 
made Tolstoy’s suggestion, or, hearing it, could suppose 
it feasible. 

What induces some reforming spirits to listen to 
Tolstoy in this connection is, doubtless, the unquestion- 
able power of his pictures of the actual evils of the prison 
system. His concrete impeachment or diagnosis of 
symptoms is indeed as impressive as his prescription is 
futile ; there he is on the ground of his genius; and all 
his powers of pessimistic vision, all his exasperated sensi- 
bilities and his ruthless veracities, come into play. As 
a sheer arraignment of moral miscarriage his view of the 
jail system in “ Resurrection” is convincing to the last 
degree ; and there is a quite deadly truth in his summing- 
up that right management can never be reached through 
putting sinful men in control of sinners. But the 
moment he passes from perception to prescription, from 
vision to action, he passes from the plane of genius to 
that of ignorant self-will. As a guide to collective social 
conduct he has neither competence nor the sense of his 
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own imperfections that might lead to competence. 
Seeing things vividly as they are, he can see no remedy 
Save to have them as they cannot be. It is as if a 
physician should exhibit the clearest insight into the 
causes of a patient’s cardiac disease, and should end his 
diagnosis by prescribing a new heart. Tolstoy evidently 
supposes that society can be induced to add by volition 
a cubit to its moral stature ; and when saner men propose 
@ more practical mode of evolution he angrily protests 
that no other method can avail. It is the old fatality of 
the prophetic type ; vivid vision and judgment of moral 
evil, with an absolute blindness to the rationale of moral 
betterment as distinguished from the mere exhortation to 
do right. 
§ 9 

The worst of such cases is that they tend to go from 
bad to worse. A prophet may indeed at times, by sheer 
intensity of concrete vision, rise from childish to scientific 
conceptions of conduct, as when Ruskin progressed from 
the hollow rhetoric of his earlier doctrine on war to the 
accurate economics of his later teaching; but such evolu- 
tion is rare, and the prophet normally remains wrapped 
to the eyes in the robe of his self-esteem, being unable to 
pass from confidence in his vision to diffidence in his 
power of guidance. And in Tolstoy’s case we see the 
instinctive self-confidence of the man of zsthetic percep- 
tions yielding one arrogant oracle after another on no 
better prompting than the dictation of physiological 
impulse. Apart from his own avowals, it might be taken 
for granted that such a man would in his youth have 
lived in the free gratification of his senses; and those 
who have surveyed religious history might have been 
prepared to see him at a certain point duly developing 
into the familiar type of the hater of the life of the 
senses. Given a certain flaw in the functioning of the 
liver, and the average man becomes an average ascetic, 
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decrying that to which he is not inclined for the sufficient 
reason that he has now no mind to it. ' 

So it is with Tolstoy; and here again he is a stumbling- 
block to progress. The line of rational advance 1s by 
way of such development of the mental life and its 
appetites as shall keep in balance and control the bodily. 
But Tolstoy, having undergone a physiological change, 
can see in the sexual life in particular nothing but a vice 
to be if possible extirpated, or at least an inclination 
always to be regarded with shame. It is not for him 
a question of marriage versus free-love ; conjugal love 
itself is odious to him if it has in it anything of sex 
attraction; and he brands it as “impure.” And since 
Tolstoy forces utterance on this point by his perpetual 
outcry, one is bound to say that he is merely one more 
case of physiological flaw, and that his strident denuncia- 
tion of normal instinct is not a whit more morally 
authoritative than the neurotic excess or depravation of 
that instinct. As between divergent forms of physical 
bias there is a rational test, that of total human utility. 
Now, the sex instinct is not a mere cause of vice and 
depravation on the one hand and of the preservation of 
the species on the other; it is a source of infinite 
emotional inspiration and of countless esthetic and 
poetic impulses, of which the total outcome is a balance 
on the side of joyous life as against mere passivity and 
grey endurance. Its reduction to the Tolstoyan minimum 
would mean an incalculable shrinkage of the total forces 
of existence. To listen to the Tolstoyan impeachment 
one would suppose that “the good life” consisted in 
having no cordial desires, no powerful impulses, no 
exaltations of the spirit in presence of the beauty and 
plenitude of things. It is a vain veto. Valid life consists — 
not in having neither pulse nor impulse, not in reducing 
the human being to a spiritless machine of one rate of 
movement, but in so controlling appetite and bias that 
they minister to energy without working suffering or 
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wrong. The asceticism which brands as “impure” or 
primarily unworthy a property of life that is bound up 
with half its energies, and is radically on the side of 
construction and love as against destruction and hate, is 
simply an aspect of average self-conceit, prophetic or 
otherwise. It cannot justify itself at the bar of reason ; 
and its main allies house in the camp of superstition. 


§ 10 


It goes without saying that the moralist who thus 
solves the concrete problems of conduct in terms of his 
unanalysed and unenlightened impulses will yield us 
sheer self-will and pragmatism when he seeks to construct 
a comprehensive philosophy. And this is, in sober 
sadness, the upshot of Tolstoy’s treatise ‘On Life.” On 
the general or abstract as on the concrete issues he 
proceeds on the spur of his repulsions ; and in the act of 
formulating a professed gospel of love we see him with 
the scowl of contradiction on his brow and the twist of 
acerbity on his lips. As usual, he thrusts at real weak- 
nesses in the life and thought around him. With his 
lucid hostility of temper he spontaneously detects the 
tone of imperfection in the pretensions of “science”; 
and his jeer for it is as ready as of old, as ready as his 
jarring insolence in his early intercourse with Tourguénief, 
whose genius he could never recognize. ‘Science,’ he 


_jeers, “will decide this some day. There is an institu- 


tion, a body, an association of men of intelligence which 


-is infallible, and is called science. It will define every- 


thing in time. Is it not evident,” he goes on, “that 
such a solution of the question is but a parody of the 
reign of the Messiah, a reign in which science plays the 
part of the Messiah?” Exactly so. It is the only 
Messiah we shall have; and it is not yet wholly delivered 
from the arrogance of the prophets. 

To put the case more philosophically, let us say that 
“ science” is simply “the best that intelligence can do”’; 
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and that therefore there is a paralogism in the habit of 
talking in the name of that best as if we, who are not 
the best, were its plenipotentiaries. Our science is but 
our last revision of our opinions; and the revision must 
be for ever reiterated. But if there is thus no finality of 
“science,” are we therefore to fall back on a finality 
of nescience, on the arrogance of the prophet, on the 
personal equation of our thrice detected and dissected 
misguiding friend the novelist? It really cannot be. 
The cure for fallacy is not prophecy. 

Seeking in Tolstoy’s essay for a large philosophy of 
life, we find simply the old affirmation of his individual 
or sectarian impulses. Carping perpetually at other 
men’s definitions, he never comes within sight of a 
satisfying definition of his own. To the average man 
he announces that “this life, sole end of all his activity, 
is shown to be something delusive and impossible ; whilst 
the life outside him, that which is by him uncared for, 
unperceived, and to him unknown, is the only real life.’” 
This, after the preamble that “the word ‘life’ is short 
and very clear, and every one knows what it signifies.” 
So that what ‘‘every one knows” is “something delusive 
and impossible.” The heading of the second chapter 
runs: “Humanity has recognised from the earliest days 
the contradiction of life. Wise men...... have given to 
the world definitions of life explaining this intrinsic 
contradiction, but Pharisees and Scribes conceal it.” So 
that Humanity does not include the Pharisees and Scribes. 
It is always thus in Tolstoy’s philosophy. We are 
promised a comprehensive solution, and we are given 
a doctrine which excludes the bulk of things from con- 
sideration. Here his thought gains nothing from his 
gift of concrete observation: the psychology is worthless. 
“All men,” we are told, “know in the depth of their souls 
that all sufferings are always necessary, indispensable to 
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the welfare of their life, and it is only for this reason 
that they continue to live”’—a proposition as false as 
that before considered, as to men’s motives for drinking 
and smoking. And on the same page with this we have 
the assurance that “If men really understood life as they 
say, not one would remain in the world, if only from fear 
of all the suffering, so cruel and so entirely inexplicable, 
which he sees around him, and which may attack him 
at any moment.” We are scanning a chaos of contra- 
diction. At one stage we have the doctrine that “ during 
infancy man lived like an animal, without having any 
idea of life” (p. 57); at another we learn that animals 
“know they are doing what they ought to do, and that 
what happens ought to happen” (p. 165), And amid 
all this nugatory mysticism comes the assurance that 
the only true philosophy is that which appeals to the 
multitude :— 


The fact that the insignificant doctrines of Aristotle, of 
Bacon, of Comte, and of others, have been and remain 
always the property of a small number of readers and 
admirers, that these doctrines, because of their falsity, 
have never been able to exercise an influence on the 
masses, and consequently have not undergone the altera- 
tions and amplifications which superstition produces— 
even this mark of their insignificance is accepted as a 
proof of their truth.’ 


Such is the spirit and the manner of the philosophy 
of “love,” playing on life; and one is moved to ask the 
promoters of the Tolstoyan cult whether they think on 
the strength of this last maxim to prove the master great 
by dint of large editions at a low price, though every work 
they circulate is a stultification of its professed gospel ? 
Would they not, one asks, do better to circulate simply 
the works in which their Master pictures life, here pro- 
ceeding on his gift instead of on his foible? To the 
product of the gift, one ventures to say, the world will 
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in the end limit itself. But the present student must 
not on that score shirk any part of his task; and before 
we proceed to estimate Tolstoy the artist, we have to 
consider Tolstoy the critic. 


Il.—TuHeE CriItTIc 


§1 

It is as a moralist, indeed, that Tolstoy approaches the 
problem of esthetic criticism; whatsoever business he 
may set about, he recalls Coleridge’s question to Lamb: 
“Charles, did you ever hear me preach?”; and the 
answer: ‘“‘I ne-never heard you do anything else.” But 
in his “What is Art?” he has undertaken to give us at 
once a theory of art and a canon of criticism; and the 
undertaking must be considered in a study of him. 

As usual, he sets out by cannonading his predecessors ; 
and here, with Schasler and Véron to back him, he has 
no hard task. But one would like to have the opinion of 
Schasler and Véron on the doctrine which Tolstoy has 
added to the cairn of esthetic literature. Not of him, 
certainly, can it be said that he wearies us by vain meta- 
physics; hardly will he try to analyse the phenomena 
of his own preferences, being, indeed, incapable of a cool 
self-criticism, though he partly disarms us by an unsparing 
blame of most of his own imaginative work. He plunges 
at his subject with his invariable passion of repulsion 
from the tastes of the monied classes, his normal spasm 
of disgust for all that savours of physical satisfaction. 
“The ballet,’ he shouts,’ “the ballet, in which half-naked 
women make voluptuous movements, twisting themselves 
into various sensual wreathings, is simply a lewd per- 
formance ”—another of his violently false generalizations, 
recognizable as such to those of us whom the ballet bores, 
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as well as to many whom it pleases. From such a verdict 
we learn simply that in his own youth of pleasure the 
moralist was not a little of a sensualist, taking pleasure 
of a gross kind where many less pretentious men enjoyed 
innocently the simple spectacle of rhythmic motion. 
Thus from the start we are listening to a polemic instead 
of an analysis; the scientific comprehension of eesthetic 
pleasure is not being a whit furthered. 

“Criticism, in which the lovers of art used to find 
support for their opinions,’ the censor continues, ‘has 
latterly become so self-contradictory that, if we exclude 
from the domain of art all that to which the critics of 
various schools themselves deny the title of art, there is 
scarcely any art left.” When, in the name of history, 
was the mass of criticism not self-contradictory? “The 
artists of various sects, like the theologians of the various 
sects, mutually exclude and destroy themselves. - Listen 
to the artists of the schools of our times, and you will 
find, in all branches, each set of artists disowning others.” 
Precisely so; and what is the business of the scientific 
critic but to deal comprehensively with this aspect of 
things, and reduce the babel to law ? But our Jeremiah, 
in the very act of complaining that in terms of the 
totality of negation “there is scarcely any art left,” 
proceeds to mend matters by making a holocaust of all 
the schools alike, and leaving less than is spared by any 
cone of them ! 

We are prepared for Tolstoy’s solution by the Intro- 
duction of his faithful and sympathetic translator, Mr. 
Aylmer Maude, wherein we read as follows :— 


But how are we to know what are the “ best” feelings ? 
What is good? and what is evil? This is decided by 
“‘veligious perception.” Some such perception exists in 
every human being; there is always something he 
approves of, and something he disapproves of. Reason 
and conscience are always present, active or latent, as long 
as man lives. Miss Flora Shaw tells that the most 
degraded cannibal she ever met drew the line at eating 
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his own mother—nothing would induce him to entertain the 
thought ; his moral sense was revolted by the suggestion. 
Now, the student who goes a little further for his 
information than the experience of Miss Flora Shaw 
knows that, according to Herodotus, certain tribes among 
the ancient Scythians did eat their aged elders, mothers 
included, and held the act for a highly religious sacra- 
ment. Of what avail is it, then, to announce that 
“religious perception,” whether “active or latent,” tells 
us what is good and what is evil? We have but learned 
what we knew before, that to all men certain acts or 
sensations are good and others evil; we are left asking 
as before for the test as between clashing preferences ; 
and we are either being treated to the usual “ religious” 
evasion of the problem or to a solution of it on the 
familiar line of a declaration for our own pet prejudice. 


§ 2 
And this is in effect what we find. Reduced to its 
skeleton, Tolstoy’s long essay amounts to asking and 
answering not so much the general question, “ What is 
Art?” as the particular question, “ What is good Art ?’’; 
and doing so not critically but sacerdotally, in terms of 
a certain gospel of conduct. On the general question, 
indeed, Tolstoy is not uninstructive when he gets out of 
sight of his bugbears and his Doukhobors; his definition 
of art, though not perfect, is in the concrete really better 
than many of those of his predecessors. Thus it runs :-— 
Lo evoke in oneself a feeling one has once experienced, 
and, having evoked it in oneself, then, by means of move- 
ments, lines, colours, sounds, or forms expressed in words, 


so to transmit that feeling that others may experience the 
same feeling—that is the activity of art. 


Art is a human activity, consisting in this, that one man 


consciously, by means of certain external signs, hands on to 
others feelings he has lived through, and that other people 
are infected by these feelings and also experience them. 


1“ What is Art?”, p. 50. 
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The obvious difficulty is that such a formula will apply 
to the writing of essays, sermons, and critiques, and will 
not apply well to the painting of portraits, or to the first 
rendering of a piece of music by a player; and if we 
chose to treat Tolstoy as he treats the other framers of 
definitions—rudely negating whatever does not tally with 
his own—we should toss his as rubbish to the void. But 
we can see that, like the others, he has his eye on a mass 
of the facts, and has partly appreciated them. At moments 
he is almost scientific in his comprehension: ‘‘4// human 
life,” he writes, “is filled with works of art of every kind 
—from cradle-song, jest, mimicry, the ornamentation of 
houses, dress, and utensils, up to church services, build- 
ings, monuments, and triumphal processions. It is all 
artistic activity.’ True; but this is not the line of 
the definition, which further embraces the literature 
of persuasion, and leaves us asking for the principle of 
limitation that shall make the word serviceable. We get 
it thus :— 

By art, in the limited sense of the word, we do not 
mean all human activity transmitting feelings, but only 
that part which we for some reason select from it, and to 
which we attach special importance. This special impor- 
tance has always been given by all men to that part of 
this activity which transmits feelings flowing from their 
religious perception...... That was how men of old— 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle—looked on art. Thus did 
the Hebrew prophets and the ancient Christians regard 
Orb... 


And thus, it appears, does Tolstoy regard it, in common 
with “the Mohammedans” and “religious folk among 
our own peasantry.” For the general effect of his diffuse 
polemic is to demonstrate that for him no art is good 
unless it seems to him to be on the precise plane of taste 
of his religious peasantry, as represented, however, by 
himself. Angrily he protests against the taste which 
asks whether a work of art is beautiful; he even becomes 
childish enough to insist that such a phrase as “ beautiful 
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music” is not “good Russian”; that it was not used 
when he was young; and that it is unintelligible—this 
though he presumably knows that it is good English, 
good French, good Italian, and good German. The 
perversity of the device is enhanced by the fact that 
while he thus carps at a metaphor which confuses 
nobody—“ beautiful” here signifying “ finely delightful” 
—he confounds a common confusion tenfold by using 
incessantly the phrase “‘to understand a work of art,” 
after he has expressly claimed (p. 102) that “art is 
differentiated from activity of the understanding.” The 
issue over which he so bitterly battles through two 
hundred closely-printed pages is briefly this: Uneducated 
peasants do not enjoy the art that pleases many cultured 
people ; some of the latter thereupon say that for lack of 
culture the majority cannot wnderstand high art; Tolstoy 
then retorts in his haste, as above: (1) that art is differen- 
tiated from activity of the understanding; and, again (2), 
that the uncultured majority do ‘‘ understand” good art, 
the art which they do not understand being ipso facto 
bad. This is really his whole case; and a more nugatory 
web of fallacy it would be hard to spin. 


§3 

To clear up the chaos it is necessary first to note the 
significance of the proposition which he loosely puts and 
then perverts, that art is distinct from activity of the 
understanding. The essential truth covered by the phrase 
is that joy in art is a matter of concrete appreciation and 
not of sequent reasoning or logical inference; so that a 
highly instructed and thoughtful man may fail to enjoy 
music and painting which delight others, both instructed 
and uninstructed. But when Tolstoy goes on to assert 
that art “acts on people independently of their state of 
development and education,” and that “the charm of a 
picture, of sounds, or of forms, infects any man whatever 
his plane of development,” he not only contradicts and 
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confounds the rest of his own thesis but affirms what is 
notoriously false. With a perversity which is not easily 
to be distinguished from disingenuousness, he pretends 
that the majority of all races appreciate given works of 
art alike. ‘‘The tears and laughter of a Chinese,” he 
asserts (p. 101), “infect me just as the laughter and tears 
of a Russian; and it is the same with painting and music 
and poetry, when it [i.e. poetry] is translated into a 
language I understand.” Not even Tolstoy’s rich fund 
of assurance can sustain such a patent falsity. Neither 
the cultured nor the uncultured in Europe find pleasure 
in Chinese music, and vice versa; and if Tolstoy pretends 
that he enjoys the popular music of China and Morocco 
as he enjoys that of Russia, we are entitled to say 
squarely that the truth is not in him. Assuredly his 
peasants will not bear him out. And if for the terms 
“find pleasure’ and “‘ enjoy” we substitute his preferred 
terms “‘be infected,” his case is no better. He is saying 
the thing that is not. 

The plain and familiar fact, established by endless 
observations, is that (1) races differing widely in their 
civilizations do differ very widely in their art-tastes and 
perceptions, many savages, for instance, being unable even 
to recognize a civilized man’s pictured landscape as such ; 
and that (2) individual men do vary in their art-tastes 
and perceptions in terms of their degree of culture at 
given periods. The scientific truth is exactly the opposite 
of what Tolstoy asserts. Instead of the uncultured 
majority in Europe being abler to appreciate the bulk or 
any sample of Chinese or Japanese art than the sophis- 
ticated minority, it is the other way about: it is the 
cultured eye that appreciates some craft and charm in the 
strange art where the uncultured sees merely oddity and 
absurdity. The Chinese peasant and the Russian peasant 
are about the last people to “infect”? each other with 
their appreciations in painting, sculpture, and music, or 


even in poetry. On the other hand, the capacity to 
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respond to a skilful artistic appeal, whether in colour or 
sound or language, is a matter of development as much 
as the capacity to reason, though it is not the same faculty. 
It is a matter not of “ understanding ” but of perceiving, 
sensating, appreciating. On Tolstoy’s principles, an artist’s 
taste is.as good in his teens as in his maturity: nay, if 
he ever grows tired of what first pleased him, he is for 
Tolstoy a degenerate. The true taste, for our prophet, 
is that which never ripens, never develops; only it must 
be his taste or a peasant’s, not that of any other unpro- 
gressive. All the while, no note is given by him to the 
salient fact that his peasants and artisans in the mass 
are as readily “infected” by what he knows to be cheap 
and tawdry art as by that which he affirms to be nobly 
simple. Mr. Aylmer Maude, in a passage quite unworthy 
of him, argues that when critics point to this fact they 
are but meeting the proposition, “‘ Good art always pleases 
every one,” with the quibble, ‘Good art does not please 
every one; some people are colour-blind, and some are 
deaf, or have no ear for music.” They are really doing 
nothing of the kind. They are showing that indisputably 
bad art is at least as “infectious” to Tolstoy’s popular 
majority as he declares good art to be. Such a fact is 
fatal to Tolstoy’s thesis. Mr. Aylmer Maude suggests 
that the Russian peasantry are far more generally “ unper- 
verted”? than the English; but that will not save the 
argument. The Russian peasant is “infected”—as in 
his icons—by a religious art which is as stupidly con- 
ventional as any; and this precisely because his artistic 
taste has on that side had little or no chance to develop. 
Mr. Maude might do well to ask himself quietly and 
reflectively whether it may not be that after all Tolstoy 
is simply wrong—flatly and irretrievably wrong—in his 
generalization. 
§ 4 


The only plausible considerations adducible for Tolstoy’s 
thesis are these: (1) That ‘‘unperverted peasants” do 
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cultivate folk-music which is also enjoyed by cultured 
people ; (2) that certain folk-tales and other simple forms 
of literature are liked by both cultured and uncultured 
people; and (8) that some cultured people develop a 
fantastic taste for incomprehensible poetry and unattrac- 
tive or “ unintelligible” music. It is with the last set 
of phenomena that Tolstoy makes the most strenuous 
play, holding them up to contempt as the art of the 
cultured class in his day. Yet his own book is the proof 
that he knows the obscurantist or whimsical art in question 
to be not to the taste of cultured people in general. It 
is for cultured people that he is writing, not at all for 
his peasants; and he shows that he confidently counts 
on their repudiation of the obscurity-mongers whom 
perhaps he has been the first to introduce to the notice 
of most of them. It is vain for Mr. Aylmer Maude to 
urge that there is merely a “verbal contradiction” between 
Tolstoy’s theses that “every one” appreciates good art 
and that cultured people as a rule do not appreciate it. 
Mr. Maude and his prophet alike count on an extensive 
acceptance among cultured people for Tolstoy’s entire 
gospel. They are cutting the bough on which they sit; 
for, according to Tolstoy, the life of culture corrupts 
taste. All the while, indeed, Tolstoy is in a fair way to 
startle some even of his worshippers by the fashion in 
which he brackets greatly strange work with work that 
is merely odd or obscure, girding at Ibsen exactly as he 
does at Mallarmé, jeering at a deeply pathetic song of 
Maeterlinck’s till one wonders whether he is as obtuse as 
he is impatient. But he knows that even when he is 
deriding the popular Wagner (on whom the present critic 
will here say nothing, being himself a little of an anti- 
Wagnerian, made dubious by Tolstoy’s violent concur- 
_ rence), he will have with him more of cultured than of 
uncultured people. 

As to the partial concurrence of cultured and uncul- 
tured taste in the matter of folk-music and folk-tales, 
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that phenomenon too is in reality subversive of Tolstoy’s 
doctrine. In his impatience he will not stay to realize 
that folk-music is often the cumulative or transmuted 
product of a long series of naturally gifted and practised 
peasant musicians, representing that gradual transmuta- 
tion of taste from savagery upwards which Tolstoy im- 
plicitly denies. So with even some of the tales which he 
specially lauds, as that of Joseph—for which he has a 
singular passion—and which he brackets with the “ ‘ Iliad,’ 
the ‘Odyssey,’ the stories of Isaac and Jacob, the 
Hebrew prophets, the Psalms, the Gospel parables, the 
story of Sakya Muni, and the hymns of the Vedas.” 
' There could be no more luminous exhibition of error 
than the proffer of this list with the announcement that 
all the items belong to ‘‘ supreme art,” and are “ never- 
theless quite comprehensible now to us, educated or 
uneducated, as they were comprehensible to the men of 
those times of long ago, who were even less educated 
than our labourers.” 

What are the facts? The Vedic hymns, to begin 
with, are for us to-day perhaps the obscurest literature 
in existence, a standing perplexity to Sanscrit scholars, 
a mass of dark sayings to the mass of men, and recogni- 
zable as in any sense works of art only to those who can 
follow their original rhythms. ‘“‘ How,” asks Tolstoy, at 
this place, “‘can a feeling be incomprehensible which is 
founded on religion—i.e., on man’s relation to God? 
Such art should be, and has actually always been, com- 
prehensible to everybody, because every man’s relation to 
God is one and the same.” Hence, shall we say ? the 
perfect appreciation of the Koran by Christians, of the 
Orphic hymns by Moslems, of Unitarianism by Trini- 
tarians, and of Christianity by Jews! It is the fate of 
all men sometimes to miscarry ; but to few is it given to 
propound unredeemed untruth as moral science with the 
zeal and emphasis and fertility of Tolstoy. 
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§ 5 

To make an end of this branch of our study of him, 
let it suffice to note that the “Iliad” and the “ Odyssey ” 
were the products of a long evolution of a relatively 
sophisticated and specialized life, in which bards sang 
for a feudal aristocracy, careless of the people ; that the 
Hebrew prophets and psalmists were the products of 
special schools, which would have scouted the doctrine of 
the universality of appreciation among the illiterate; 
that the Gospel parables are on the one hand the result 
of much literary specialization in Jewry, and on the 
other hand are often not intelligible to the common 
people without exegesis; that the stories of Joseph and 
Jacob and Isaac are not appreciated by average believers 
as art at all, but are revered by them as “revelation”; 
that the said believers have no appreciation whatever for 
alien myths and folk-tales (not to speak of Homer), which 
are in their way just as interesting as those of the 
Hebrews; and, finally, that such tales are not supreme 
art, any more than the Vedic hymns. Tolstoy, in short, 
does but accept and reject as good or bad art the pictures 
and writings which seem to him to set up or fail to set 
up the order of feelings that would promote acceptance 
of his social gospel; and his tests and verdicts will be 
trodden under foot by the most gifted artists as long as 
art endures. 

For them the motive to creation is not the setting up 


_ of the “religious” or other moral emotions which are 


for him the sole end of life, but the instinctive expression 


of their own perceptions, joys, interests, and inspirations. 


The truth disguised by his sectarian polemic is this, that 
all good art sustains or may sustain the inner life in 
virtue of its ministries of innervation or chastening, 
stimulus or comfort, happiness or tranquillization. But 
such ministries will always be derived by different men 
in different degrees, and from different sources; and 
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there is no statistical test which will measure the vital 
or social potency of any art. A picture painted by an 
artist indifferent to all but his art may give to either 
a bad or a good citizen, finely gifted as to colour percep- 
tion, an intensity and permanence of joy, which in one 
case may deepen and irradiate the enthusiasm of humanity 
and in the other yield no such fruit; while the painting 
of a crude artist zealous for good works may at once 
stir humane sentiment in many of little taste, and chill 
the sympathy of others no less humane and of finer sense. 
To think by mandate to compel all this cosmic play of 
variation to the moulds of a sectarian gospel that merely 
pretends to be universalist is but to fall once more into 
the snare of the typical prophet and the typical priest— 
nay, of the typical fanatic. Tolstoy, professing a universal 
human sympathy, ends as he began by repudiating well- 
nigh half of all life, anathematizing the bulk of all art, 
excommunicating two-thirds of all opinion. Professing 
to seek a rational standard of judgment, he gives us but 
invented statistics and the flouts of his personal equation. 
His criticism is only his ethics over again; the imposition 
of his self-will under the semblance of a reasoned code; 


and we must reject the one manifestation as we do the 
other. 


IlI.—TxHer Artist 
§1 


There is a quaint mingling of pathos and absurdity in 
the footnote in which Tolstoy pauses to sigh that he 
attaches ‘‘no special importance” to his selection of 
examples of good art. He has been talking specially of 
music, and is probably thinking of that, though he applies 
his disclaimer to “art” in general, and its effect is to 
quash his entire argument. “I belong,” he avows, “to 
the class of people whose taste has, by false training, 
been perverted. And therefore my old, inured habits 
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may cause me to err, and I may mistake for absolute 
merit the impression a work produced on me in my 
youth.” This dejected declaration comes after a series 
of chapters in which he has applied his “ perverted” 
taste with the utmost stress of arrogant emphasis to 
every species of art; and we can but note it as one more 
proof that Tolstoy is ssthetically and intellectually a 
kind of Jekyll-and-Hyde, a compound personality in 
which the Jekyll of humility now and then supervenes 
on the Hyde of self-assertion and over-mastering bias. 
But, turning our back on the final wreck of the critic’s 
polemic at his own hands, we have to vindicate the 
artist in his own despite. “I must, however, mention,” 
concludes his peccavt, ‘that I consign my own artistic 
productions to the category of bad art, excepting the 
story ‘God Sees the Truth,’ which seeks a place in the 
first class [truly religious or Christian art], and ‘The 
Prisoner of the Caucasus,’ which belongs to the second”’ 
[universal art of common life]. If one had any hesitation 
about his artistic theory before, it must vanish now. The 
artist's own work is for critical readers the sufficient 
rebuttal of his pseudo-xsthetic dogma. 

I have not been able to meet with the story “God 
Sees the Truth,” but I know “The Prisoner of the 
Caucasus,” and that may suffice as a test. It is a good 
and simple but mainly external narrative of the capture 
of a Russian officer by Tartars, his detention with a 
companion, their attempt at escape, their recapture, and 
the final escape of the first. From what has transpired 
as to Tolstoy’s methods one may surmise that he has 
here closely followed a real narrative, in which case his 
merit lies in his clear and effortless presentment of his 
material. If it is substantially an invention, it exhibits 
a great gift of controlled imagination in respect of its 
naturalness of action and vividness of environment. 
Hither way, however, it is “ universal art” only on the 
score that every one can readily sympathize with a 
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captive seeking to escape, whether the story be true or 
fictitious; and if that be the measure of artistic perfor- 
mance, many a newspaper report may rank as a piece of 
world-literature. On the side of psychology the story is 
not to be compared with “Robinson Crusoe,’’ which 
might justly be ranked as universal art of the second 
grade in respect of its combination of universally interest- 
ing action with moral and psychological intensity, but 
which Tolstoy never mentions. The strongest reason for 
supposing this story of his to be a transcript of an actual 
experience is that the writer makes almost no attempt to 
set forth the inner life of the captive, which is what 
would specially have concerned an artist of Tolstoy’s 
power if he drew the whole from imagination, but which 
is rarely dwelt upon by narrators of their own real 
adventures. And whether or not my surmise be correct, 
this lack of psychological content (as apart from dramatic 
suggestion) must be pronounced, by those who apply to 
art the true critical test of “the amount of mind to the 
Square inch,” to remove the story in question from the 
category of great art altogether. Good and true art it 
certainly is, in its relatively restricted way: where a 
contemporary English sensation-monger would have 
protracted the tale by mere prolixity of style, detail, and 
a certain amount of ordinary psychological padding, 
Tolstoy packs his matter with the strong sincerity of 
method which is the supreme virtue of all the great 
Russians, as of the great artists of all time. But in 
respect of its externality this story nevertheless remains 
on the level of a sketch as compared with a great 
painting. 

Instead, then, of letting ourselves be bluffed by Tolstoy’s 
false canon of universality, even when he uses it to exalt 
his slighter work at the expense of his best, we answer 
that it is not we who are “ perverted” by our intellectual 
or social experience, but he who is perverted by his 
inartistic and uncritical purpose of reducing the fine arts 
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to the plane of the useful arts. Reporting or photography 
is not in the higher sense of the word art: transcription 
18 not construction: an artist’s technical sketch is not 
an artistic creation. If the demand for psychological 
chiaroscuro in a story be a proof of perversion, then the 
taste which in Tolstoy’s favourite story of Joseph appre- 
ciates above all things the episode of Joseph’s going apart 
from his brethren to weep—the one highly artistic touch 
in the whole—is a perverted taste; for a North American 
Indian, while he might possibly be interested in the story 
In @ general way, would certainly not be impressed by 
that. And if we are to accept the evolution from the 
stage of the redskin to that of the Semite who can invent 
or appreciate Joseph’s swelling of the heart,’ equally 
must we accept the evolution which makes us value the 
conception (unsubtle though it often is) of the inner life 
of Robinson Crusoe above a bare record of his actions; 
and the further evolution which leaves us esteeming 
Tolstoy’s psychological fiction above his simple transcript 
of an adventure among Tartars. Of all the perversities 
ever developed by genius or philanthropy, surely the 
strangest is that which, in the name of humanity, would 
seek to level down the intellectual life of all to the plane 
of the heayy-laden peasant instead of lightening the 
peasant’s load and lifting him up to the higher intellectual 
levels of more fortunate life. 

When Tolstoy’s propaganda has gone the way of all 
inconsistency (insofar, that is, as it is unreasonable), his 


. essentially disinterested art work, that in which he strove 


to picture life as he saw it, at his best for truth’s and art’s 


' gake, at his worst for the sake of wreaking his censure on 


his fellow-creatures in mass, but never for the suffrages 
of the largest mass, will remain to edify men as his 
artificially selected work never can. When all is said, 
the story of captivity and escape is mere entertainment 


1 T suspect this item to have resulted from a dramatic construction. 
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for its readers: at best only a good and unsophisticated 
story of adventure as against our many stories of adven- 
ture in a cheap taste: it never reaches the innermost 
court of moral judgment at all, and so can have no 
real influence on life, even the life of the peasant. But 
an intelligent peasant might very well read and be deeply 
influenced by ‘“ Resurrection,” which Tolstoy in his 
perverse mood would repudiate. I remember to have 
read an account of his mortification at finding that a 
group of his peasants did not at all appreciate some story 
which he had written with a special eye to their supposed 
standards. He would do much better to leave the larger- 
brained and better-trained among them to read such a 
book as “Resurrection” for themselves and dilute it 
down for their less fortunate comrades. If Russian 
moujtks cannot take in such a book, Russian artisans 
certainly can; and by Tolstoy’s own account the honest 
artisan is not perverted. 


§ 2 


While we thus find Tolstoy’s estimate of his own art- 
work to be astray, and give our praise to those large 
parts of it which he would discard, it is implied in the 
foregoing estimate of his character and bias that the bulk 
even of his artistic work is in some degree deflected from 
perfect truth. So self-willed an organism, so censorious 
@ temperament, must inevitably touch with its egoism 
and its exasperation its artistic transcript from life. 
After reading the theory that men for the most part 
smoke and drink in order to dull the stings of conscience, 
we know we shall find impeachments put for portraits 
wherever that precious generalization is present to the 


author’s mind. In “ Resurrection,” indeed, that is hardly — 


a drawback: it was to hear an impeachment, as it were, 
that we were invited from the start. Yet even there we 
are at times jarred upon by the parti pris against the 
human race, the taking for granted that nobody is at all 
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likely to be likeable, or magnanimous, or sympathetic. 
Tolstoy’s world is on the whole rather worse than Zola’s, 
much worse than Thackeray’s: it is nearly as repellent 
at all its levels—save when we meet the admirable peasant 
—as that of Gorky in what he expressly calls the lower 
deeps. Whereas Dostoyevsky finds gold in the gutter, 
Tolstoy detects only tinsel in the drawing-room. And 
at length we begin to take part with his characters 
against him. Knowing his bias, we partly distrust his 
presentment. Seeing him so bitterly bent on blackening 
human nature, we are set asking ourselves whether there 
can be such a monotony of ignobleness, of spiritual 
woodenness, of moral poverty, in any society whatever. 
Again and again we find ourselves surmizing that if we 
could have met the personage he is denuding and dissecting 
for us we should have found in him good qualities which 
Tolstoy cannot see. ; 

It is so with the husband of Anna Karénina, who is 
handled with such unflinching animosity, with many minor 
characters, with Ivan Ilyitch, with the very doctors who 
attend him. We spontaneously realize that something 
has been suppressed: some touches of truth, honour, 
sincerity, humanity, cordiality, that would have relieved 
the eternal suggestion of hollowness, of egoism, of un- 
worthiness, of mere veneer and varnish. The artist, we 
feel, is working in the spirit of an eighteenth-century 
Calvinist preacher, so bent on exhibiting the world to 
itself as a gallery of impostures that he hardly suggests 
the possibility of bettering it by criticism. Where he 
sees only lust and deceit and self-seeking, we reflect, 
there must have been some heart, some brotherliness, 
some fellow-feeling, some love stronger than death. 
Now and then Tolstoy seems suddenly to remember this, 
as when he makes the grieving son of Ivan Ilyitch come 
to kiss his dying father’s hand; but, characteristically 
enough, the loving boy is barely indicated in the picture. 
The hard and selfish wife and the careless daughter are 
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definitely drawn, with repeated touches, as are all the 
other unsympathetic characters; with a bitter com- 
placency the artist’s pencil lingers over the morally ugly ; 
the high light of goodness is touched-in as with a half- 
contemptuous flick and a commenting grunt. Over the 
good moujik, indeed, a little more pains is taken; there 
the fortune of an incipient thesis was at stake! Among 
his mowjiks Tolstoy is latterly as determined to see only 
good as among his social compeers he was determined to 
see evil. And in the one case as in the other we remain 
fixedly distrustful. 

To say all this, however, is to confess to the power 
of the very portraiture we impugn. Our very sense of 
something lacking is in part a tribute to the actuality of 
what is presented. It is not the mediocre artist who 
thus moves us to say he has been morosely eclectic; it is 
one whose gift is too great to be disputed. Though he 
is not the greatest or even the second greatest of the 
three great Russian novelists—his work being more 
unequal, more diffuse, and less profound than that of 
Tourguénief, and less tragically great than that of 
Dostoyevsky—he is yet a great master; and only along- 
side of two such masters as these can he be ranked in 
the second order. To no French or English novelist of 
our time is he second in total power as distinct from 
mastery; for he is not more one-sided and not less 
masterful than Zola; and, if less of an artist, less various, 
and less subtle, he is more natural and less self-conscious 
than Meredith; while his range and faculty of portraiture 
are nearly abreast of the large compass of those two 
eminent moderns. What keeps him second to his two 
great countrymen is his fundamental bias, the spirit in 
which he approaches life. As we set out by noting, he 
is before all things censorious; and he thus normally 
makes the impression of a censor rather than a knower 
of men, yielding an iron rather than a golden note. 
Where Tourguénief approaches the sorrows and failures 
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of humanity as it were in a spirit of profound compassion, 
only once or twice veering to that tone of private 
animosity which removes a work of fiction from the 
plane of creative art to that of satire and polemic; and 
where Dostoyevsky comes to the pitiful theatre of life in 
a@ spirit of sympathy so intense as at times to transform 
him into a seer, yet without his ceasing to be a co-ordina- 
ting artist; Tolstoy, as we have already seen, comes in 
a temper of bitterness, sternly alive to the littleness and 
baseness of men, and pitilessly bent on exposing them. 
And yet so large is his inborn artistic gift, and so virile 
his artistic taste in virtue of his sincerity and of the high 
artistic tradition into which he came, that he again and 
again transcends even his great gift of disparagement 
and denudation, and rises to a sad serenity of present- 
ment in which the grim judge is lost in the artist- 
humanist. Such a presentment is that of Anna Karénina, 
not to speak of his more sympathetic studies of women. 
His artistic power, however, broadly considered, consists 
intelligibly with all that we have seen of his strenuous 
discursiveness, his temperamental vehemence, his pro- 
phetic stress of insistence on his prejudices and impres- 
sions, his failure to correlate them and to attain philosophic 
consistency. Where Tourguénief reaches unity of spirit 
by long brooding, where Dostoyevsky comes to it through 
mystic intensity, Tolstoy seeks it collaterally through an 
argumentation for which he has neither gift nor due 
patience; and his art-work remains only experientially 
related to his confused mass of doctrine. What the 
three have in common is a superabundant energy, & 
perpetual earnestness, an unflagging concentration of the 
whole temperament on the sensation, the perception, 
the impression of the moment. The mere quantity of 
Tolstoy’s writing far exceeds that turned out by either 
of his great countrymen ; his share of sheer strength is 
vastly greater than theirs. And it is the continued 
application of this strength to the strenuous notation and 
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reproduction of innumerable aspects of life and character 
that has made him the artistic phenomenon he is. Not 
artistic economy but strongly-lined and variegated vivid- 
ness ; not distillation but collocation of experience ; not 
long-brooded selection of deeply-studied types involved 
in memorable character problems, but a vast pell-mell of 
personalities of all types, set in a rapid succession of 
loosely-connected situations—these constitute the multi- 
fold artistic performance of Tolstoy. What is totally 
characteristic of him is the gigantic panorama of “ War 
and Peace,” with its astonishing host of sharply indivi- 
dualized human beings; the quick and violent series of 
lantern-views of the lurid life of besieged Sebastopol ; 
the unsparing sardonic etchings of “The Cossacks” and 
“ Resurrection”’; the incessant transitions of scene and 
subject and portraiture in “Anna Karénina.” It is in 
this strenuous, restless, vehement survey of the crowded 
stage of his impressions that he “ finds himself”: when 
he aims at a small canvas he is successful only by a 
sharp curtailment of his action, as in “The Cossacks”: 
if he would develop a single situation or relation of one 
or two characters to the full, as in “ Katia,”’ he leaves an 
impression of strain without strength, of over-drawing, 
of preaching. 

He must have room for the flagellant play of his 
moujtk rouscles, of his master-passion for the indictment 
of the majority of the men of his world ; he needs a 
large and crowded canvas over which he can “ labour 
terribly,” branding on our retina the vision of a multitude 
of faces, always powerfully drawn and artistically interest- 
ing, often memorable, sometimes magnetically attractive, 
albeit never standing out for us in the long vista of the 
world of art with the rounded significance of the greatest 
imaginary beings of all, the posed masterpieces of the 
supreme artists. Taking his Titanic output as we find 
it, though, we have from his hand a mighty contribution 
to the lore of the inner life, an imaginative and artistic 
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achievement as decisively expressive of genius as the 
work of any man of our day. 

It is now too late, if it were ever of the least use, to 
repeat to Tolstoy the dying counsel of Tourguénief, 
whom he always treated with such strange lack of 
amenity—the counsel that he should return to art, 
abandoning the propaganda. But it is assuredly his art 
rather than his propaganda that will endure. When the 
time comes for a dispassionate retrospect of the manifold 
fiction of the nineteenth century, and the chief per- 
formers are strictly graded in the old fashion on the 
steps of a dais, there will stand on the highest level, 
unless I misjudge, the great, sad-eyed figure of Tour- 
guénief; the rapt, irradiated, sorrow-shaken, morally 
disordered Dostoyevsky ; the tumultuous, arrogant, but 
irresistibly inspired Balzac; the grimly-trim, frock-coated 
Berserker, Ibsen, most deliberate of revolutionists of the 
inner life, with that other Berserker turned Parisian, 
Flaubert ; and perhaps some other and later continentals. 
Beside them will surely stand our own master of tragi- 
comedy, Thackeray, with the more elusive figure of 
Hawthorne, at his best the wizard of retrospection and 
introspection and reverie; and, shall we say, Meredith, 
in virtue of a force and freshness of conception as rare as 
their expression was fantastic?’ On the lower and 
lowest steps will stand a multitude, which I shall not 
seek to number, of our skilled sentimental and sensa- 
tional producers for the popular market: non ragioniam 
di lor, ma quarda e passa. But high above these, on the 
second step, with Zola and some very different spirits for 
comrades, will stand the gaunt and powerful form of 
Lef Tolstoy, with the sombre Slav face towering so 
high on the tall shoulders that it will not be clear save to 
the closest scrutineers that he is not standing on the 
highest level of all. 


1 Needless to say, this was written before the rise of Mr. Conrad. 
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I 


SoME of the estimates passed on Spencer and his work, 
by writers professing to speak in the name of culture and 
even of Liberalism, set one wondering by what tests the 
fitness of the critic himself is in such a case to be ascer- 
tained. It would not do, certainly, to set up a rule that 
every writer is to be judged by a jury of his peers. Even 
as the publican is the most familiar figure in the jury of 
the law courts, the man in the street must be let have 
his say in the courts of literature when he therein enters. 
But every serious critic, one would think, must at times 
ask himself, What is my preparation to sit in judgment 
on @ writer and thinker reputed great? And when his 
criticism takes the shape of a vast disparagement without 
discussion, a dismissal of an eminent figure to limbo 
without the semblance of a judicial summing-up of 
arguments for and against, he must indeed be conscious 
of high qualifications if he has no misgivings. 

To discuss his own fitness, however, is for the critic, 
as for other men, a task too hard to be undertaken in the 
open. ‘The feasible course is to ask what are the tests 
by which the status of any eminent thinker is to be 
settled ; and in no modern case, perhaps, has the problem 
been better worth raising than in that of Herbert Spencer. 
Criticism in his regard has not noticeably risen to the 
form either of science or of art; and with such a, criticism 
to do, one may well try to be circumspect. Let us begin 
then by putting the normal first critical test, and ask 
how Spencer compares with his competitors in range, in 
originality, in achievement. 
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II 


By men whose conception of the sphere of knowledge 
has not been shaped at the English Universities, Spencer’s 
life-work has repeatedly been described as the greatest 
effort ever made to give that sphere a comprehensive 
chart. They ground their praise on the facts that he has 
a working knowledge of all the great provinces of Nature 
thus far explored, original competence in some of the 
main fields of research, and the capacity to co-ordinate 
the laws of the whole in a reasoned scheme. Measuring 
merit in the only fair way, they find him intellectually 
abreast of the greatest of past strivers after such unifica- 
tion of thought, seeing that while he may be deficient in 
some of the faculties in which others excel—as that of 
abstract metaphysic—he has in other directions power 
of the rarest kind; and a total range of real knowledge 
hardly ever surpassed. Of his system as a whole they 
say that, whatever may be its errors and oversights, it is 
from first to last reasoned and coherent; that it alone, 
thus far, takes account of all the great sources of know- 
ledge of the cosmos; that it is built up from the known, 
and that only from the ground of 4 priori beliefs is it 
ever broadly challenged. It embodies and correlates the 
nebular theory, the theory of “development” in all 
organic forms, and the theory of formation of species by 
_ natural selection ; and it combines all three in a theory 
of universal and cosmic evolution, the latter being its 
-author’s special contribution to scientific thought. To 
pretend that this body of doctrine is as a whole discredited 
or superseded is the device of men whose animus is father 
to their thought. So far, it holds the ground, no similarly 
comprehensive scheme challenging it. Later speculation 
is in the direction of further analysis of the forms of 
cosmic energy, not of a new synthesis. 

If the mental power required for this performance be 


estimated comparatively, it is hard to see who should be 
I 
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placed higher, among modern thinkers. Academic gentle- 
men who spend their lives over Hegel are apt to suppose 
that Hegelian dialectic is the true and final measure of 
mental power; but as that test would rule out nearly 
everybody but Hegel and the particular Hegelian who 
applies it, we must seek a better. Lotze is of post- 
Hegelian thinkers the one who has made the most com- 
prehensive attempt at a world-philosophy ; and some of 
us would undertake to match in Lotze, with equally 
obvious defects, every species of intellectual limitation or 
perversity that can be charged on Spencer. If we scan 
the figures of the past, the same balancing of accounts 
can be undertaken in the case of Kant, Leibnitz, Newton, 
and Descartes. In point of comprehensiveness, coherence, 
and steady rationality of thought Spencer is comparable 
to the greatest of these. His larger heritage of know- 
ledge is as fully surveyed by him as was theirs by them. 
On what, then, do his detractors proceed? Mainly, 
I believe, on the imperfections of his metaphysic, on 
which (as apart from his psychology) he bestowed 
relatively slight pains. And as the detractors are for the 
most part supernaturalists, there enters into their criticism 
the element of critical iniquity that is so nearly constant 
in theological polemic. Thus we have seen Professor 
James Ward deliberately asking for a verdict against 
Laplace, the non-theist, on the score that Napoleon had 
a low opinion of him as an administrator, after trying 
him for a month. Any non-theist who chose might on 
the same lines, with a good deal more force, ask a verdict 
against the theism of Newton, on the score that Newton 
was for a time actually insane, and that he wrote many 
futile pages on prophecy. It is to be hoped, however, 
that rationalists will not emulate the spiritist’s methods. 
It may well suffice them to point out that every criti- 
cism brought by Professor Ward against Spencer’s 
metaphysic recoils with twofold force on his own. His 
defensive positions will stand no analysis whatever. 
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Beyond this, as will be argued later, there is a good 
deal to be said against Spencer at many points in his 
great circuit. One thing, probably, he lost by his refusal 
to undergo a university training—the correction which 
university intercourse might conceivably have supplied 
to the one-sidedness which in him was the concomitant 
of abnormal force of purpose. He was too apt, like most 
energetic minds, to be the sworn partisan of his hypo- 
theses, bringing to bear on them a much less searching 
criticism than he gave to those of other men. Could he 
have had this corrected without suffering that loss of 
power which so often seems to follow on a university life, 
the gain to him and to us all would have been great. 
But the answer to his detractors is that with his defects 
he remains one of the great minds of the modern world. 
A great mind without serious defects, a comprehensive 
performance without serious miscarriages, it would be 
hard to find. In point of scientific sanity, as well as of 
scientific scope, we may safely place Spencer above Hegel 
and Comte, not to speak of the great Descartes, who 
conjoined great speculative error with practical sagacity ; 
and in point of philosophic rectitude we may rank him 
no less high relatively to these and to Lotze, though 
lower than Spinoza and Hume. But every one of those 
thinkers has devout admirers; and some of these are yet 
capable of belittling Spencer’s total work on pleas which, 
impartially applied, would veto their own admirations. 

For the rest, the mere psychologists and metaphy- 
sicians, and those pupils to whom they have conveyed 
the notion that metaphysic of the Hegelian order is the 
perfection of intellectual culture, are themselves partisans 
of a cause—the cause that is still at times called 
“Idealism,” but concerning which, in view of its inter- 
necine propaganda, all that can be broadly predicted is 
that it stands in large measure for the prejudices of the 
class which set out to maintain or to exploit traditional 
religion. That class includes many who cannoé finally 
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“face the music” of the modern war of criticism; but 
they seem always to identify themselves by disparaging 
on any pretext or none the men who have openly broken 
with tradition and convention. Of these partisans—for 
such they are by habit and association—the ablest are 
lamed by their experience; and many are all the while 
secretly swayed by yet other influences which belong to 
their own weaker side—the instinctive conspiracy of the 
academic interest against one who made light of it, the 
carnal impulse to show the scientifically trained thinker 
that he must not presume to compete with the men of 
the schools, the specialists of philosophy. 

So much they might do with justice if they were 
capable of noting further the large efficiency of the out- 
sider where they are inefficient; the breadth of his 
grasp, and the native force of it. But here comes into 
effect the special limitations of their judgment. An 
academic culture which remains primarily focussed to 
a study not of modern but of ancient knowledge, which 
connects first and last with tradition and clericalism— 
this carries its own fatality, and challenges disparagement 
in its turn. The English academics, even the strongest 
of them, may say what they please about Spencer; but 
by posterity, in all likelihood, they will be seen to have 
related to him somewhat as the Sorbonne did to Descartes, 
the Italian academics of the Renaissance to Copernicus 
and Galileo, and Leibnitz to Newton. In that estimate 
there is done perhaps less than justice to the Sorbonne 
and the professors of Renaissance Italy; it is perhaps 
too readily taken for granted that their light was mere 
darkness. But that is how the whirligig of time is apt 
to work its revenges. And in the end Spencer will be 
remembered and admired, and they, for the most part, 
forgotten. 
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III 


The hostility to Spencer among ordinary English 
academics, then, so far from supplying a measure of his 
power, is simply the measure of their restrictions. They 
cannot judge his work as a whole because they have never 
assimilated it; cannot survey it because they have never 
stood as high as his point of view. And of this restriction 
they have no suspicion. Brought up, with hardly an 
exception, not on the modern evolutionary gospel but on 
the old theosophic one, living in a perpetual compromise 
with endowed superstition, trained in institutions ruled 
by priests and shaped to priestly ends, reducing philosophy 
at every opportunity to a rehabilitation of creeds grown 
more or less incredible, how shall they appraise the 
original performance of a great pioneer, whose construc- 
tive work begins where their appreciations end? ‘The 
strongest of them all has to bate his breath and pare his 
phrases when he deals with current sanctities. As for 
the rest, they are but enacting afresh the ancient comedy 
of the criticism of John Scotus by the Church, of Coper- 
nicus by the average priest and man, of Galileo by the 
Cardinals, of Harvey by the Jacobean doctors, of geology 
by men nursed on Genesis. The definitive criticism of 
Spencer will come after Spencer is assimilated, not before ; 
and the mass of his “philosophic” critics in England 
. have stood where they did precisely because they had not 
assimilated him, but had merely “‘read’’ him as James I 
or Hooker might read Copernicus. 

Spencer himself has forcibly said, in a late writing, 
that ‘“‘in the consciousness of one who has passed through 
the curriculum universally prevailing until recently, there 
is no place for natural causation.”* That is no doubt an 
exaggeration; but if we put it that the space of the 
academic consciousness which ought to have been filled 


1“ Pacts and Comments,” 1902, p. 23. 
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by the concept of causation has been partly held by other 
ideas which countervail that, we shall be near the truth. 
The academic opposition to Spencer, therefore, was in 
large part the outcome of the pre-scientific habit of 
mind. 

This futility will be re-enacted in human affairs just 
so long as men fail to realize why it has been so often 
enacted before. The failure consists in their not having 
seen that if they have no new order of test they are in 
their criticism mere duplicates of those who stoned the 
prophets in the past. Those who derided Copernicus and 
Galileo were not merely the average blockheads; they 
included most of the clever and cultivated men of their 
time; and these were the more fatally wrong because 
they knew they were clever and cultivated. What is 
said fanatically and perniciously, because arbitrarily, on 
the side of faith—that to receive it we must become as 
little children—is in a sense true of all new and great 
doctrine. The new truth is to be appreciated only when 
cleverness and cultivation are recognized to be “snares,” 
as the old fanatics put it: when the clever man consents 
to think as if his cultivation in the new conjuncture 
counted for nothing; when he is ready to be shown that 
the new doctrine may be true, however it may derange 
his old conceptions; when he perceives that to derange 
old conceptions is precisely the first property of a great 
new truth. And how is such a revelation to come to one 
such as the good Green, occupied alternately in expound- 
ing the Pauline epistles as transcendental truth, and in 
framing a transcendental ethic which should be opportune 
for the Church of England? How was it to come even 
to the candid Sidgwick, who studied the history of ethics 
as a series of literary or didactic contagions and reactions, 
a mere process of school A leading to school B, never as 
an expression of the total equation of life, of actual 
experience, for a given generation with a given cosmology ; 
who stood forever perplexed over the open riddle of 
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Determinism ; and who could never even deliver himself 
from the mere Newmanite craving for a residuum of 
theology? And how can it come to the generation of 
diadochi whom these good men trained, and who looked 
up to them as great thinkers ? 

No; the half-baked generation must go before the 
pioneer can be truly known by all for what he is. A 
great truth is never assimilated by the age in which it is 
first expounded. Copernicanism was not truly established 
till after Galileo; geology was still professionally per- 
verted to pious obscurantism in the day of Hugh Miller, 
sixty years after Hutton; and Darwin could not con- 
ceivably have won a fair hearing in his lifetime had not 
the ‘development theory” been discussed for two whole 
generations before him. What is vital and distinctive 
in Spencer has indeed been recognized by the thinkers 
and men of science in his own day, but only in the most 
gradual and tentative fashion; prompt response coming 
only from the most open-minded men, as Mill and 
Buckle. The “Principles of Psychology” was in fact 
too original, too profound a performance, to be otherwise 
than gradually read and realized; and the academics 
continue to this day to belittle Spencer because they are 
the products of an education still mainly shaped by the 
light of the Middle Ages, and but slightly modified by 
the unifying science which he sought to compass. Let 
no young student, then, be browbeaten by their consensus ; 
and let no innovating thinker be discouraged if, like 
Spencer, he first meets with but slow recognition, and 
later with the flat hostility of those who resent the 
recognition and cannot see for themselves. That is the 
sure price and penalty of originality, so long as men 
have not learned to transcend the spontaneous stupidity 
of the past by seeing that their instinctive resistance to 
the new is just the psychic course of the past gone over 


again. 
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IV 


Are we then to say that Spencer cannot yet be criticised 
even in detail, or estimated even approximately as a 
system-maker? Certainly not. Valid detail criticism 
may come even from the men of the old order, in so far 
as they check Spencer at any point after a fuller pre- 
paration or a minuter survey than his. It is not for a 
moment to be disputed that he who seeks to co-ordinate 
all science, physical, psychical, and social, is sure at 
some points to miscarry. The veriest specialists do so 
in their own specialisms ; and when the co-ordinator has 
not even valid work from them to proceed upon, but 
must be his own specialist, and develop a psychology, a 
biology, and a sociology for himself in the act of framing 
a scheme to hold them all, many miscarriages must 
inevitably befall him. We may take it then that a good 
many men who have accepted Spencer’s general prin- 
ciples, and set themselves to master minutely the pro- 
vinces he has preliminarily charted, are capable of 
correcting him; and it is from a comparison of notes 
among such, in the spirit of the great Spencerian scheme 
itself, that there will emerge a reasonable estimate of his 
achievements and his shortcomings. 

When, further, we have realized the supreme originality 
and abnormal capacity of the mind which could scheme 
the entire survey, we may even now without gross pre- 
sumption begin to sketch for ourselves a table of estimates, 
in terms of general intellectual, experience. Great men 
are to be studied in comparison; and we are helped to 
measure Spencer by having studied in their strength and 
weaknesses such of his forerunners as Bacon, Hobbes, 
Descartes, Hume, Kant, and Hegel, and his contemporary 
Comte. The most obvious generalization from a series 
of such cases is that every great scientific generalizer has 
shallow places in his knowledge; the next is that the 
thinker’s very successes, feeding his sense of power, cause 
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him to misjudge his actual scope, so that his weaknesses 
lie close to his special strength. Always there is a place 
where simple egoism, the self-assertion of the will as 
such, does the work proper to the vigilant intelligence. 
It was so with Bacon, pronouncing on concrete problems 
without due concrete preparation; and with Hobbes, 
venturing to be original in mathematics when he had no 
special gift and little discipline, because he had been 
competently and studiously original in logic, ethic, and 
politics. It was so with Hume, letting his mere personal 
and social bias and temper shape his politics after signally 
excluding temper and pre-supposition from his metaphysic 
and his economics. It was so with Descartes, framing 
unverifiable laws for the total cosmos on the strength of 
; success in deducing verifiable laws from studied pheno- 
mena. It was so with Kant, letting his old dogmatic 
habit reshape his doctrine after having been shaken out 
of it to the extent of radically criticizing all its previous 
products. It was so with Hegel, forcing his personal 
equation on the universe, determining that it should yield 
its secret to his mere dialectic, and absurdly scouting the 
patiently-tested discoveries of the specialists where they 
would not fall into line with that. It was so, above all, 
with Comte, when he passed from the position of true 
Positivism, which is Impersonalism or nothing, to the 
codification of his private tastes and experience as a law 
for the human race to live by. 
In Spencer’s case we can get our clues both biogra- 
-phically and inferentially. Following such first-hand 
accounts as Mr. Hudson’s and Mr. Macpherson’s of his 
early bias and environment, we realize (1) that he came 
to his summary of the historic réle of religion without 
any thorough study of religious history, having never had 
any personal interest in religious experience or in religious 
dogmas; and (2) that at the same time his domestic 


1 “Tn conversation I once asked Mr. Spencer if, like George Eliot, he 
had first accepted the orthodox creed, then doubted, and finally rejected 
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associations biassed him to a comforting solution of a 
problem which ought to be as dispassionately handled as 
any other. Thus we can account for the famous recon- 
ciliation of religion and science, which breaks down at 
every essential point when logically tested. From “ First 
Principles” itself, further, we gather (3) that he had 
made no long study of metaphysic when he set about 
putting a metaphysical solution in the forefront of his 
synthesis of things, instead of leaving it for the last 
chapter of all. To discuss the problem with reference 
only to Hamilton and Mansel is to make light extrava- 
gantly of the lore of philosophy, though it is true that 
Hamilton and Mansel between them had brought the 
philosophic debate to a crisis; and to treat the strictly 
philosophical or ultimate problem as a mere preliminary 
to the series of concrete problems is to lay unseemly 
store by mere mother-wit. 

Where Spencer begins to count is in the reasonings 
which proceed on his real preparation. All that he has to 
say of matter and motion is vitalized by his years of 
actual dealing with and brooding on matter and motion 
as railway engineer, his actual close studies of physics, 
and the habit of scientific inquiry which dates from his 
boyhood. When he writes on education he is crystal- 
lizing endless practical experience and theoretic thought 
acquired by him in intercourse with his father and his 
uncle, original thinkers both; all that is conventional in his 
book is the occasional stereotyped formula of theism, 
which proves that at forty-one he had never thought out 
the religious problem as he thought out the others, Thus, 
when he is careful to pay a non-scientific tribute to 
religion, we can see that, like most men who have held 


it. His reply was that to him it never appealed. It was not a case of 
acceptance and rejection; his mind lay outside of it from the first ” 
(Hector Macpherson, “ Herbert Spencer,” 1900, p. 9). This although (or 
because ?) in his boyhood his father regularly took him to Quaker Meeting 
on the Sunday mornings, and his mother to Methodist Chapel in the 
evenings, 
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religious beliefs up to forty, he is concerned rather to 
make out a good case for opinions he held so long than 
to criticize them on their merits. 

When he writes on Psychology, again, he is drawing 
on all his past reflection and doing original thinking so 
intense that the strain shatters his health once for all ;* 
it is perhaps his high-water mark as an analytical inves- 
tigator. In biology, in which also he studied not a little, 
and to which also he had a bias, he has competence in 
a high but still only in a secondary degree; his generaliza- 
tions are notable, original, suggestive; but they are not 
bottomed on an equivalent preparation; and later 
specialists, recognizing his great gift of theory, have yet 
to be on guard against it. One day, perhaps, we may 
learn that some of his divinations far outwent their 
perceptions; such power has the seeing eye; but though 
recent research certainly proceeds on his principles, and 
in the light of the main laws he formulated, it does not 
seem to owe him specific clues. Still, he is working here 
from his strength, and the result is broadly worthy of 
his scheme. 

When we come to the “Principles of Sociology,” 
surely also a massive and powerful performance, we are 
moved to reckon with some of our biographical data. 
Spencer the schoolboy had been notable for impatience 
of or inattention to all manner of mental drill, and for 
a deeper impatience of every sort of coercion by his 
bigger schoolmates. At the same time he was noted for 
his considerateness to the younger boys, to whom he 
gave the courtesy he desired for himself from his elders.’ 
Here were the makings of a good Nonconformist, in the 
higher (and lost) sense of the term; and in an age of 
which the political and the economic ideals were alike 
libertarian it was only too natural that Spencer should 


1 Professor W. H. Hudson, “An Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Herbert Spencer,” 1897, p. 53. 
2 Professor Hudson, pp. 5, 15. 
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become, with a Radical father and uncle, an advocate of 
laissez-faire, As such he appears in his earliest published 
writing, the “ Letters on the Proper Sphere of Govern- 
ment,” contributed to the ‘“‘Nonconformist ” newspaper 
in 1842, and republished as a pamphlet in 1843. On the 
side of politics, as on that of science, he is thus from the 
first led by his natural bias as well as by his environment. 
But whereas the scientific bias was new and abnormal, 
the political bias was ordinary enough, and the writings 
to which it first led were simple translations of predilec- 
tion, not a long-breathed research into the law of things. 
And the “ Social Statics,” written to deepen the founda- 
tions already laid, was hardly in possession of an audience 
before he had flinched from one of its central doctrines. 
After the issue of the “ Principles of Biology,” and 
before the appearance of the “ Principles of Sociology,” 
Spencer’s political leanings, already set forth in various 
essays, were made clear in the characteristic ‘“ Intro- 
duction to the Study of Sociology” (1873), in some 
respects his most brilliant work. A judicial reading of 
that alone, one would Suppose, must make impossible 
the language of cheap disparagement permitted to them- 
selves in Spencer’s regard by certain critics. Unlike the 
larger scientific works, it is easy reading for them; and 
yet its chapters are so packed with observation and 
reflection, so stamped with ordering thought, that even 
the dissentient reader is forced to confess its compre- 
hensive power. Its very errors are newly instructive, so 
clearly do they define themselves in the planned structure. 
But no less than the errors of argument, the errors of 
standpoint and of scheme come home to the student 
when, copying his instructor’s independence of spirit, he 
asks himself how a Sociology is rightly to be framed. 
By all analogies, it should proceed upon a complete com- 
parative study of social growths—that is, of histories of 
societies, civilizations, polities. Such a study, however, 
Spencer never makes in his sociological writings, despite 
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the supervision he bestowed on the compilation of the 
eight tomes of the ‘‘ Descriptive Sociology.” And here, 
perhaps, will arise, or has arisen, the most definite 
reaction of evolutionary thought against a Spencerian 
teaching. It is by men of his own scientific school, who 
have sat at his feet, that his conception of sociology is 
pronounced & priori, non-inductive, a product of his 
personal equation, though it be marked with much of 
his power, by reason of the fullness with which he had 
brooded out his predilection. 


Vv 


The non-historical character of Spencer’s sociology 
becomes clear in the construction of the “ Principles.” 
We set out with what are termed the data of sociology, 
reached through a lucid and orderly study of primitive 
life in general, of the norms of savage life, and the 
normal environmental forces; and we proceed on the 
same principles through a study of primitive ideas, 
religious and scientific. Then come the ‘‘Inductions of 
Sociology,” a series of generalizations on the lines of 
universal biology, in which isolated illustrations from any 
age of history rub sides with illustrations from zoology, 
to show what societies abstractly are, cosmically speak- 
ing. The exposition is wrought out by analogies from 
the structure of organisms in general; and the result is 
pretty much an abstract biological idea of a society—this 
after we had set out with a definition of social evolution 
as “super-organic.”” When next we have a section on 
“ Domestic Institutions” we go back to a study of savage 
life in general. Here, it is true, the “organic” analogy 
is very definitely restricted, and the full application of it 
repudiated (§ 269), with the declaration that previous 
analogies -had been used only as “illustrations.” Still, 
however, we are mainly dealing with savages and general 
principles. There is abundant information, some acute 
criticism, much sound thinking; but it leaves us at the 
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mere threshold of civilization. Thus in the bulky first 
volume of over 800 pages we get two parts largely made 
up of what other investigators commonly call “ Anthro- 
pology,” with a certain amount of good sociology of 
Savage life thrown in, and one part of abstract sociology 
presented largely in the light of biology and zoology. 
The entire progression is determined by predilection, by 
prepossessions in favour of static political doctrine, by the 
need to give a quasi-scientific basis to individualism, not 
by the total problem and phenomena of social evolution. 

In the later volumes the principle is the same: we 
get studies of various growths of social institutions con- 
sidered in themselyes—that of “ Political Institutions ” 
being particularly able in its Own way—but never a 
continuous study of societies as wholes in specific evolu- 
tion. It all constitutes a great performance, but it is 
not the work of a sociologist in the sense in which the 
volumes on psychology and biology are the work of a 
psychologist and a biologist. The thinker is reducing 
human societies in general to an appointed place in his 
cosmic synthesis, and their phenomena are made to 
point the moral of his political prepossessions. And 
while every sociologist will do well to study a theoretic 
structure so skilfully contrived, so full of ingenious 
speculation and criticism, it is certain that it does not 
yield the laws of higher social growth or a code of social 
policy to men for whom social reconstruction is an 
orderly purpose, and the history of societies a body of 
phenomena from which to gather comprehension and 
guidance. To put it as a sociology is as if we should 
profess to divine the laws of health from a mere study of 
skeletons, and the laws of ethics and education from bare 
dissection of bodies, 

If the hostiles were at this point simply to charge 
upon Spencer inadequacy and perversity, we could not 
gainsay them, Magnificently perverse he has been; and 
we may here avow that his very independence, his 
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originality, his self-will, have been his snare. With his 
mind made up that book-education is far below the 
education to be drawn from nature, from things, from 
science, he as it were determined that, while he was 
bound to go to books for his knowledge here, his sociology 
should be drawn from the least bookish of books—chiefly 
the accounts of the lower societies. Rarely and slightly 
does he allude to previous sociologists; he will not 
compare notes; will not build up his science as other 
sciences are now built up; and still less will he study 
continuously the history of the higher societies; his 
discussions are almost solely on the problems of social 
beginnings; thenceforth it is not societies that he studies, 
but institutions, usages, practices as such. He has 
stamped his thought on the subject, but he has not 
carried sociology forward in the interest of living States. 


VI 


Thus much I had written before the publication’ of 
Spencer’s astonishing letter of eleven years ago to the 
Japanese statesman, Baron Kaneko—a memorable docu- 
ment, which will be found printed in full at the end of 
this article.” I point to it as justifying in every respect 
the foregoing criticism. Let us take Spencer’s four 
specific counsels to the Japanese nation :— 

1. To prohibit foreigners from either owning or leasing 


- Japanese land, and to allow them only annual tenancies. 


2. To prohibit foreigners from working any of the 


‘mines owned or worked by the Government. 


3. To prohibit foreigners from engaging in the coasting 
trade. 

4. To prohibit peremptorily and absolutely the inter- 
marriage of Japanese and foreigners in Japan. 


1 In the “Times” of January 18, 1904. } ‘ , 
2 This is now unnecessary, the letter being reprinted in full in Dr. 
Duncan’s “ Life and Letters of Herbert Spencer,” ed. 1911, pp. 321-3. 
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These remarkable recommendations Spencer justifies 
on the main ground that (a) the proposed opening of 
Japan to foreigners and foreign capital will in all like- 
lihood lead to the subjection of Japan as India was 
subjected in the past; and that (b) racial intermarriage 
“is not at root a question of social philosophy. It is at 
root a question of biology”; because alike in the inter- 
marriage of human races and in the interbreeding of 
animals widely different “the result is inevitably a bad 
one in the long run.” 

Let us deal with the latter proposition first, seeing that 
it is employed to justify the most violent departure from 
that doctrine of individual liberty on which Spencer 
normally grounded his entire practical politics. It will 
be seen at once that as the argument stands it calls not 
only for interdiction of marriage between Japanese and 
foreigners in Japan, but for its interdiction in Europe; 
and that it sets no definite limit to the interference pro- 
posed. Not only would a European on those grounds be 
forbidden to marry a Japanese, a Chinese, or an Egyp- 
tian, a Hindu, an Arab, or a Turk; but it is left possible 
to contend that a Teuton should not marry a Russian, 
a Persian, a Jew, a Circassian, an Italian, a Spaniard, or 
a Portuguese. It is, I think, safe to say that no man in 
modern times has proposed so vital an interference with 
normal personal liberty as is here insisted on by the 
ostensible high-priest of individualism. He who would 
have barred laws to prevent men from drinking them- 
selves to death, and who urged that poor children with 
reckless parents should be left to sink or swim as to both 
schooling and feeding, explicitly calls upon the State to 


interfere with the choice of any citizen who seeks to 


marry outside his own race. 

And on what grounds? On the bare assertions (1) 
that the counsellor has “verified” his view by the 
evidence of one gentleman who testifies to the bad results 
of breeding between sheep which are “ widely unlike ’’; 
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and (2) that he has seen bad results arise in the cases of 
Eurasians in India and of half-breeds in America. They 
exhibit “an incalculable mixture of traits, and what may 
be called a chaotic constitution.” That is the whole 
case ; and, once more, the argument involves the corollary 
that two persons of the same nation who can loosely be 
pronounced “widely unlike ’’—e.g., a blonde or albino 
and one of dark skin and hair; a gay person and a 
melancholy one; a tall one and a short one; or an 
enthusiast and a cynic—should be prevented from marry- 
ing. Not the slightest attempt is made to set up a 
measure of permissible difference. 

Never was the fatality of resolving sociological into 
biological problems more flagrant. Our biologist has 
never bethought him of asking how the alleged bad 
results have arisen in the cases of Hurasians and other 
half-breeds, much less of asking whether the mere hand- 
to-mouth verdict of average full-breeds is of any value as 
evidence. If we should ask (1) how many marriages in 
the same race yield unstable characters ; (2) whether 
- there has been framed by anybody any tolerably judicial 
standard of character by which to proceed ; and (8) 
whether social prejudice in India and the United States 
does not tend injuriously to affect the characters of half- 
breeds there, it will be found at once that the vulgar 
opinion which Spencer has here adopted has never 
approached the character of a scientific conclusion. It 
is the merest empiricism. If it be true that Abraham 
Lincoln had in him Indian blood, and Frederick Douglass 
Anglo-Saxon blood, and Dumas Creole blood, what 
becomes of the thesis ? 

The one ground on which the position is abstractly 
arguable is that if a race relatively highly evolved should 
_ extensively intermarry with one but little evolved—e.g., 
Europeans with negroes or Australian indigenes—the 
_ offspring would in the main be presumptively much 


inferior to the higher of the parent races, which would 
K 
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thus lose heavily if its own types were not at the same 
time preserved in abundance. But where the higher 
race is abundantly preserved, even the crossing of races 
widely apart in civilization may yield an improvement on 
the lower race, and where then is the loss? I do not 
suggest any plan of the kind whatever; the counter- 
considerations are too weighty to admit of any con- 
ceivable resort to such intermixture as a policy. Ido 
but insist on the scientific issue; and submit that, inas- 
much as Arabs are now interbreeding with the indigenes 
of Africa, the result is presumptively a momentous 
improvement of that section of the human race.’ 

This, however, is not really the issue involved in the 
question before us. The Japanese are not a backward 
race ; and it is only in respect of certain forms of culture, 
not of total experience of evolution, that the Chinese are 
so. A Chinaman is in the average a more self-controlled 
organism than a Huropean of the same status, and if the 
Japanese are more vivacious they do but approximate the 
more to Huropean types of temperament. In the event, 
then, of marriage between a Japanese and a European of 
the same or similar culture-grade what worse result is to 
be looked for than would normally arise in marriages 
between French and English, German and Italian ? 

On the other hand, what becomes, under Spencer’s 
proposal, of the further considerations (1) that the highest 
civilizations, and the most intelligent types of human 
being, are seen to arise where civilizations and races 
different, but not widely unequal, meet—as in ancient 
Babylon, Ionia, and Greece, Renaissance Italy, the 
Northern Europe of the period of general intercourse, 
and the United States; and (2) that countries or races 
withheld from intercourse with others are seen to be 
always relatively unprogressive—as ancient Egypt in its 
period of isolation, Byzantium, Turkey, the Switzerland 


? On this problem see the strong testimony of Sir H. H. Johnston, 
“The River Congo,” ch. xi, end. 
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and Germany of the Dark Ages, and, above all, China 
and Tibet? On all this our unhistorical sociologist has 
not a word to say; he has tried this case, as he has tried 
so many others, by the sole tests of animal life and the con- 
temporary records of the backward or downtrodden races. 
That something might reasonably be said for the 
policy of controlling the influx of foreigners into Japan 
we need not deny. Even the stipulations as to the 
coasting trade and the mines might be defended as 
measures of tentative prudence, to be relaxed in course 
of time. But Spencer contemplates a perpetuity of 
alienation ; and we can but say that it is an astounding 
flout to all the main prescriptions for national conduct 
put forth in his works. His use of the analogy of India 
is vitally fallacious. What is proposed in Japan is the 
very reverse of the policy of the old rulers of India 
towards the trading Dutch, Portuguese, English, and 
French. That policy actually isolated the incomers as 
national groups, with separate armaments; and it did so 
in a country with no national political system, civil or 
military, a country wherein armed groups of incomers 
might go in time to any lengths. Japan has a national 
political system, civil and military; she is admitting 
foreigners just as European countries do, not in organized 
groups capable of military union and action, but as private 
individuals; and in permitting intermarriage between 
Japanese and foreigners she is admitting one of the best 
means of preventing any such racial action as Europeans 
in the past took in India. She is assimilating foreigners 
just as all progressive nations have always done. And if 
it be still argued that she runs a risk of a combination of 
foreigners against her, the sufficient answer is that pre- 
cisely such a combination has of late been made against 
China, which pursues the policy of exclusion ; and that 
the policy of exclusion would make such risks perpetual ; 
whereas Japan has every year less to fear from a com- 
bination of Europeans against her. 
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True, she runs a risk of becoming gratuitously 
embroiled in European quarrels when she seeks European 
allies ; and she would do well to seek alliance with China 
rather than with them, guarding China from her risks of 
European subjection, since such a conquest would at 
once constitute a vital danger to Japan. But to say this 
is not at all to endorse Spencer’s counsel that Japan 
should keep all foreigners individually at arm’s length. 
That counsel would exclude even alliance with China, 
and it is entitled to no acceptance whatever. The evolu- 
tionist has virtually taught that the historic conditions of 
national progress are to be vetoed. 


VII 


When the most remarkable of Spencer’s practical 
teachings thus fails to stand critical tests it becomes 
difficult to vindicate him as a great political thinker; and 
it is not surprising if in the past ten years his credit in 
Japan has somewhat abated. It is embarrassing to find 
that one’s chosen philosopher misunderstands one’s 
individual case. But the students of Japan will doubt- 
less do what students of all schools have had to do, and 
confess without bitterness that a great man and a great 
teacher may have to be disobeyed by his disciples. It 
would seem as if political wisdom were the last species 
of science in which men may become masters. Among 
Spencer’s predecessors, Bacon, Hobbes, Hume, Hegel, 
Goethe, and Comte—to take six great names out of a 
score—have failed no less than he to reach the open 
secret of political evolution; Aristotle himself, the greatest 
political thinker of all, exhibits some strange blind- 
nesses; and who shall say whether it was their gift or 
their circumstances that raised to a nobler insight Locke 
and Spinoza ? 

To Spencer it may not be unfairly objected, indeed, 
that of all these he had the least excuse for his mis- 
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carriage, living as he did in full view of the great century 
of democratic experiment, and with a store of better 
teaching at his hand. We can but pronounce that in 
this as in some other conjunctures he exhibited his great 
characteristic of wilfulness. No man ever held more 
tenaciously than he to a judgment because it was his; it 
is the “defect of his quality” of invincible resolution. 
It came out as markedly as ever a few years ago, in his 
replies’ to the criticisms passed by Ernest Newman and 
M. Combarieu on his theory of the evolution of music 
from simple speech. ‘Those criticisms, I think, are 
unanswerable; it is really less plausible to explain music 
as a development from speech than it would be to 
describe speech as a development from music. The 
latter is swt generis; and in arguing that on Spencer’s 
theory it is impossible to explain the higher evolution of 
music his critics have put the problem in a nutshell. 
Spencer, however, makes the merely forensic reply that 
he never undertook to formulate the higher evolution of 
music, and twits the objectors with criticizing him for 
not doing what he never proposed to do; thus showing 
that he failed to see what they were driving at. Wilful- 
ness could hardly go further; and in contemplating this 
and other displays of unteachableness in the controversial 
writings of the great synthesist the ordinary man may be 
tempted to say: “It is well for me that I lacked genius, 
for thus I have been able to learn.” 

_ But even after the letter to Baron Kaneko, the genius 
of its writer remains unquestionable to all who realize 
what genius is—no mere specialty of utterance or artistic 
bias, but abnormal potency of mind in any important 
field. To the follies so often seen in the company of 
genius commonly so-called—that is, the faculty of mere 
artistic creation or expression—most men are very 
tolerant because of their delight in its products, leaving 


1 “Pacts and Comments,” pp. 40-4. 
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it to the minority (who in turn run the risk of becoming 
uncritical) to extol a great mind in spite of its great 
errors. But when it is realized that the errors, like the 
follies, are part of the price normally paid for genius, 
both alike may be more tranquilly taken all round. 
There is some reason to think that Spencer even shared 
the common penalty of artistic genius to the extent of 
having suffered some cerebral damage at the time of his 
breakdown in 1855. The writer of the article on him in 
“ Blackwood’s Magazine ”’—evidently an old acquaintance 
—puts it that there was a serious lesion of one of the 
higher centres; and some of the stories told of his 
occasional odd aberrations of temper in his latter years 
consist only too well with the theory that there was a 
bloodclot interfering at times with the perfect working of 
that fine machine. 

The result was but to intensify in him that congenital 
masterfulness which asserted itself in his youthful shaping 
of his own educational destiny as in his lonely achieve- 
ment of his life’s gigantic task. Professor Hudson has 
told of the Master’s significant invention, in his latter 
years, of a pair of ear-stoppers, which he was wont 
hardily to put on in his own sitting-room when the talk 
of visitors among themselves had ceased to interest him. 
To the thoroughgoing individualist it seemed quite fair 
that he should thus secure himself, and quite unreasonable 
that the talkers should fall into an embarrassed silence 
at the sight of his self-entrenchment. To minds other- 
wise constructed such a procedure is the note of a very 
definitely moulded personality, with all the volition and 
concentration that were needed to build up the Synthetic 
Philosophy through forty years of ill-health, in the teeth 
first of neglect, then of hostility, and finally of academic 
derision. The pity is that of so great an individualism 
we should finally have to say that it involved some 
reluctance to admit debt to predecessors (an anachronism 
in the prophet of evolution), and not a few failures to 
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learn from both predecessors and contemporaries. But 
that, after all, pertains to a thoroughgoing individualism. 


Vill 


Such, I think, are the kinds of deduction which candour 
must even now make from Spencer’s copious credit, and 
which criticism will hereafter elaborate. Having made 
them as best we can, we are free to strike our balance 
for ourselves. And what a credit remains! The mind 
of which these are flaws, be it said once more, was one 
of the most massive and comprehensive that ever looked 
on men’s problems; and it is so often open to criticism 
precisely because it stretched its ken so far. His failures 
to grasp all knowledge are singly noted by men who 
could never have put their arms round his immense 
gleanage; the feat of that large encompassment remains. 

And while it belonged to the vast adventure that its 
divagations should be moral as well as intellectual, the 
disciple has finally the high comfort of the conclusion 
that its moral inspiration was worthy of the intellectual, 
despite all miscarriage. For his worst miscalculations 
there came latterly to the sage the penalty of a far- 
reaching disillusionment. Preaching his stern social 
doctrine of everyone-for-himself-and-the-devil-take-the- 
hindmost, he stubbornly maintained on the one hand 
that not otherwise could progress be made, and on the 
other that by means of this universal scramble of selfish- 
‘ness there are to be attained the best fruitions of universal 
benevolence. In his dispassionate study of primitive 
societies he noted aright how this and that play of simple 
egoism and individualism set up fatal reactions on the 
society and the individual character; and in his general 
glance over late history he saw broadly how the militarism 
which is men’s inheritance from their first ancestors, 
the “hairy, flint-hurling anthropophagi,” mars all their 
civilization. His solution was that the life of commercial 
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and industrial struggle must breed a distaste for the 
other—this though his own early investigation of “ The 
Morals of Trade” had revealed small sign of social 
moralization through that function. 

At last there came sadly home to him the truth which 
the passionate Ruskin had glimpsed so long before, that 
infinite self-seeking in the economic life is not the way 
to goodness any more than it is to beauty. We know 
from Mr. Hudson that his later years had been shadowed 
by a consciousness that his social teaching was not being 
accepted even by the majority of his own scientific 
disciples ; that the ideals he banned were those most 
widely welcomed by the believers in that rule of Reason 
to which he had taught so many to bow. But it is plain 
that the deepest disappointment lay for him not in the 
mere non-acceptance of his political doctrine by so many 
who cherished his moral ideals, but in the failure of the 
rest to justify his hopes. Despite his stubborn life-long 
contention, as against the socializers, that no political 
alchemy can derive golden deeds from leaden instincts, 
he had trusted, with an inconsistent optimism, that the 
leaden instincts would of themselves bring men ere long 
to the golden age of peace. In the recent militarism 
alike of the United States and of his own country he had 
seen—what he might have learned from all European 
history had he read it with attention—the rude truth 
that the mere egoism of trade does but breed a national 
egoism with a lower ethic than that of commerce. That 
was his last and greatest disenchantment; and it was the 
saddest because of his very love of peace and righteous- 
ness. 

It was indeed no ignoble ideal that has been thus 


confounded. ‘When Emerson said, as wise men had said 


before him, that “the greatest ameliorator of the world 
had been selfish, huckstering trade,” he pointed to a 
great sociological truth. What the circumspect socio- 
logist has to note is that just as trade raised societies 
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above mere intertribal rapine, so social science must 
raise them above the social rapine of self-seeking trade. 
If, as we say, Spencer had not learned that lesson, it was 
not because he lacked the spirit of peace and equity. 
Socialists may gather alike from his life and from his 
teaching lessons of rectitude and of intellectual self- 
control which they all need to learn. Whatever mischief 
the little bloodclot may ever have wrought in the play 
of the great brain, as regarded his individual relations 
with men and to some of his special problems, the close 
structure of his work betrays as little licence of temper, 
as little heat of blood, as were ever revealed in any 
performance of such magnitude. It has the massive 
calm that befits a great intellectual enterprise: Spinoza 
himself, despite his mathematical form, is in places less 
impressive; Hegel and Comte are verily not his rivals 
here. 

And on the count of personal scrupulousness we have 
the fine tribute paid to the Master’s memory by Mr. 
Hudson, who had such rare opportunity to know him as 
he individually and privately was. “It has been my 
good fortune,” he writes, “to meet many morally great 
and noble men; but I do not think I do wrong to any of 
them if I say that Spencer was morally the greatest and 
noblest man I have ever known.”’ Thus should reason 
be justified of her children. 


POSTSCRIPT 


EIGHTEEN years after Spencer’s death it is possible to 
review his. career and his achievement with a surer 
detachment and a fuller measure of confidence in final 
estimate. The result of such a revision is, in the 


1 “Fortnightly Review,” January, 1904, p. 19. 
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present writer’s case, a general reaffirmation of the 
foregoing judgments. There has been no emergerice of 
more comprehensive faculty than his, though Hinstein 
has enlarged the realm of thought by a stroke greater 
perhaps than any one of Spencer’s. Even in 1904, 
when that survey was written, the balance of competent 
opinion was seen to be on Spencer’s side. The signatures 
to the appeal made to Dean Armitage Robinson, to admit 
a Spencer monument in Westminster Abbey, included 
those of ten Doctors of Divinity, heads of colleges. 

To a Dean, publicly challenged to let an eminent 
unbeliever have a monument in the Abbey, much 
sympathy is fairly due. And while Dean Robinson 
Justified his refusal with propositions “after” which he 
held it ‘unnecessary to enter into the question whether 
Westminster Abbey as a place of Christian worship could 
appropriately receive the monument of a thinker who 
expressly excluded Christianity from his scheme of 
thought,” he was able to add: “It might be right that 
I should say that this question is answered in the 
negative by some thoughtful men who differ very widely 
in religious opinions.” While thus entering very defi- 
nitely into the question which he professed to put aside, 
the Dean oddly says nothing in explanation of the 
permitted commemoration in the Abbey of Darwin, who 
certainly did not include Christianity in his system of 
thought. 

Commemoration in the Abbey was indeed not a 
thing Spencer would have yearned for. No prominent 
man in his day cared less than he about public honours 
in bis life; and he could probably have given, if con- 
sulted, more and better reasons than the Dean’s for the 


latter’s refusal. The Dean fastened on the point that 


the memorialists ‘‘do not claim that Mr. Spencer has or 
will have a high place as a philosophical thinker.” It did 
not occur to him to ask whether that claim had been or 
could be made for Newton. The probability is that 
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what most weighed with the Dean was the fact that, 
after all Spencer’s careful prudential procedure in regard 
to religion—a procedure matched in its day by that of 
his enemy Carlyle—the systematist had, like Arnold, said 
certain things about Christianity which too insistently 
vetoed the Abbey monument, matching the church-goer’s 
“three Lord Shaftesburys’’ with the picture of the 
“three Almighties” of the Gospel narrative and the 
Creed. Darwin in his quiet way had been more 
discreet. 

The larger commemoration by thinking men, so much 
more important than that effected in the Abbey, goes on 
as before, the evolutionist’s life-work continuing to affect 
all other evolutionary thinking on nearly all sides. As 
before, it is on the side of social action that it fails to 
yield direction. Alike his fears and his hopes have been 
negated by the course of things. His fears about the 
extension of the vote have thus far been no more fulfilled 
than his hopes for the extinction of militarism by the 
sheer play of commercialism; and in both cases the 
apparent inference from experience is that the needs and 
interests of mankind are not to be secured save by what 
he so fixedly distrusted—the extension of political 
machinery. . 

And yet no critic of men’s political aspirations is better 
worth listening to than he continues to be. Erring as 

- he did, even from the standpoint of his own ideals for 
mankind, in his strange prescription for Japan, he 

~ remains one of the most effective monitors against hasty 
legislative action. He is a long way nearer sane percep- 
tion of the realities of government than those of our 
latter day who disparage the League of Nations and 
clamour for the Utopia of a World State. 

Of the thinker’s personality there is little that is new 
to be said, save that the Life by Dr. Duncan sheds over 
its theme an amount of light which makes more intel- 
ligible than ever the deep esteem in which Spencer was 
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held by those who knew him best. The view of him as 
alarmed on his journey and forever handicapped in his 
mental processes by some subtle physiological harm is 
there fully borne out. And it is in the light of that 
datum that we should think about the writer who 
flaunted and justified his temperamental dislike of reading 
and yet placed on the library shelves not only two feet 
(Dr. Mozley irritated him by calling it two yards!) of 
solid books, but left to be read by posterity one of the 
longest Autobiographies ever written. It is to be feared 
that in that last regard posterity has resorted and will 
adhere to his own professed practice. But then, as 
aforesaid, that pre-occupation with self is the upshot and 
expression of an endowment of self-will which could 
alone have achieved the immense and protracted toil that 
built the Synthetic Philosophy. And that the innate 
bias was all the while kept by the rule of Reason within 
the lines of a righteous and beneficent course remains 
a comfort to all who seek in Reason for the rule of life. 
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THE MEANING OF MATERIALISM 
I 


For most readers, probably, the word under discussion 
is rather an epithet than a label. In journalism it 
commonly serves as a half-brick to cast at persons or 
classes charged with being unduly devoted to wealth and 
its comforts, irrespective of their philosophic leanings. 
It has even been cast at the Church of England! But 
“materialist” has also a technical status as applied to 
a certain “school of thought” by those who dislike it, 
the term having been first coined by Tertullian in the 
plural noun-form materiarii, applied by him to those who 
held the views of his contemporary Hermogenes con- 
cerning the eternity of matter. This was a Christian 
artist, otherwise untraceable, whom Tertullian asperses 
with his customary scurrility before proceeding to prove 
him a heretic, which he certainly was, and a bad reasoner, 
which Tertullian himself was, with his school. For 
that matter, Tertullian was a heretic too. The original 
flavour of Tertullian’s term has somehow cleaved to it 
down to our own day, having been assiduously preserved 
in the theological succession, though, as we shall see, 
there have been plenty of theological materialists. Pro- 
fessed materialists, that is, as distinguished from the 
ordinary Christian, who, like the orthodox Jew and 
Moslem, is deeply “materialistic” in his professedly 
“spiritual”? conceptions. Which amounts to saying that 
materialism is a theme of much loose thinking, as well 
as of loose application. 

It is, indeed, a highly significant fact that in the great 
majority of references to ‘‘ materialism” no attempt is 
made to define that term. Whole treatises devoted to 
the subject make the same omission. Thus in Lange’s 
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great “Geschichte des Materialismus” it is throughout 
taken for granted that we all know what materialism is— 
apparently on Lord Morley’s substantially just principle 
that ‘we all know an elephant when we see it”; M. Jules 
Soury has followed suit in his excellent “ Breviaire de 
Vhistoire du Matérialisme”; and the brilliant volume of 
M. André Lefevre, “La Renaissance du Matérialisme,”’ 
similarly discusses the subject without offering any 
precise formula. So with the histories of philosophy: 
one may look in vain through half-a-dozen for a definition 
in the passages which treat of materialism. 

It is not unlikely that the abstention is in the main 
wise: certainly some undertakings to answer the question 
“What is Materialism?” have helped to darken the 
problem; but a result of the general method of non- 
committal is that most readers are apt to get either false 
or confused notions of what the word actually stands for 
in philosophy. Used as it is at will to specify widely 
different ways of thinking, and even ways of acting which 
have properly nothing to do with philosophy, it has no 
such descriptive force as attaches to ‘ determinism,” 
though it is perhaps not much more ambiguous than 
“idealism ” and “‘realism.” Yet professional writers do 
not scruple’ to fix on it, for a temporary purpose, a 
pejorative meaning only, and so to use it as a label. 
Thus so able a thinker as Mr. F. H. Bradley, referring to 
the assumption that ‘‘ what is extended, together with 
its relations, is substantive fact, and the rest is adjec- 
tival,” affirms that “the doctrine is of course materialism, 
and is a very simple creed.”"* So far as I know, no one 


1 Even scrupulous writers are at times regrettably careless in this 
matter. For instance, Mr. R. L. Poole, in his valuable “ Illustrations of 
Medieval Thought” (p. 80), has the sentence: “Religion was fast sub- 
siding into mere superstition or into its kindred opposite, materialism,” 
immediately after a passage in which he identifies superstition with 
“materialistic views of religion.” Previously (p. 50) he had spoken of 
“the strangest and most materialistic product of that materialistic age, 
transubstantiation.” 

2 “ Appearance and Reality,” 8rd ed., p, 14. 
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calling himself a materialist, or any one else, ever laid 
down the proposition in question, which seems to stand 
for the surmised idea of a man just beginning to think on 
the problem of reality—though certainly neither the man 
in the street nor the man in the laboratory would use the 
meaningless expression “the rest is adjectival,’ and the 
man who realized the meaning of the phrase “and its 
relations’ could not conceivably speak of ‘“‘the rest.” 
But Mr. Bradley, having in this simple fashion fixed the 
term, thinks fit to affirm a little later on that “the mate- 
rialist, from defect of nature or of education, or probably 
both, worships without justification” a “thin product of 
his untutored fancy.” * 

While the issues of philosophy are handled in this 
temper, and on these tactics, even great metaphysical 
faculty will hardly serve to procure progress towards 
agreement. Unfortunately, Mr. Bradley’s tactic is common 
among philosophical writers who eschew his tone. All 
students are aware that the term “matter” is now 
habitually understood by physicists as including forms 
“beyond sense.” The “ether” of modern physics can 
neither be seen nor prisoned; it is a hypothetical substance, 
of which the undulations, impinging on the eye, are held 
to constitute light. Such a conception involves (though 
this is not always recognized) the admission that intan- 
gible matter may exist in an indefinite number of 
“ states.” Thus, if any man to-day should declare that 


‘the whole universe consists of ‘‘ matter and its motions,” 


-he will be saying a thing to which many “spiritists” of 


past ages might subscribe; and his “ materialism” is 
presumptively a different thing from the materialism of 
ages in which the conception of matter had not been thus 
extended. But if we turn to so modern a treatise as the 
“Outlines of Psychology” of Professor Hoffding, of 
Copenhagen, we find that highly accomplished specialist 


1 “ Appearance and Reality,” p. 17. 
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professing to indicate the positions of “ materialism” in 
terms of an extract from D’Holbach’s “ Systeme de la 
Nature,”’ published in 1772; then identifying the position 
of D’Holbach with that of Broussais, whose terminology 
and proposition are quite different ; then again recognizing 
that “as a method of natural science materialism is 


unanswerable’’’; and finally writing thus :— 

We are attending here principally to empirical or pheno- 
menological materialism...... Here we move in the region 
betare in which materialism has always believed itself to 
move. Materialism has never observed that...... ibs dies 
always overlooks something which gives rise to a new and, 
for it, a terrible problem—namely, the circumstance that 
movement in space is known to us only as an object of 
our consciousness. For the theory of knowledge, such 
notions as consciousness, idea, and intuition lie deeper 
than such notions as matter and movement. For this 
reason an absolute and decided materialism was posszble 
only in ancient times, before the awakening of more deeply 
penetrating philosophical reflection...... Modern mate- 
rialists for the most part confess that, even if we can 
reduce everything to matter, yet we cannot know what 
matter is in itself...... Thus La Mettrie, Holbach, Cabanis, 
not to speak of the wild, rambling inconsistencies of the 
most recent writers (Biichner, Moleschott). But what 
we have here urged against materialism is not the episte- 
mological inconsistency exhibited in its desire that 
conscious life shall recognize, as the absolutely original 
and only reality, something which is given only as an 
object of consciousness...... 


There are, I believe, inconsistencies in both Moleschott 
and Biichner. It has been my chastening experience to 
find no writer on philosophy who escapes them. But I 
do not think that Biichner ever committed in the same 
space so much rambling inconsistency as here parades 
itself. The inconsistency is so bottomless that one has 
to read further to make sure that one is really dealing 
with a fairly capable thinker. 

No one knows better than Professor Hoffding, all the 


1 Work cited, p. 15. 21d., p. 59. 3 Id., pp. 61-2. 
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while, that what passes for spiritism, or anti-materialism, 
is almost invariably marked by wild and rambling incon- 
sistency. But he does not sayso. He goes on to criticise 
monistic spiritualism, and he pronounces that Lotze, “ the 
most distinguished representative of spiritualism in modern 
philosophy,” * after having insisted on the distinction 
between phenomenological and metaphysical investiga- 
tion, “did not hold fast by this distinction, but, on the 
contrary, put it arbitrarily aside.”’* Observe, however, 
the difference in tone: Lotze’s absolute inconsistency is 
merely “arbitrary”; the inconsistencies of so-called 
materialists are “wild and rambling.” To one incon- 
sistency you must be civil; to the other you need not be. 
Professor Héffding’s tone is indeed mild compared with 
the raucous animosity of many other academic writers, 
who seem to flush with animal passion every time they 
allude to materialism, indicating pretty clearly to the 
sociological eye their lineal descent from the theologian, 
whose specific odium is now proverbial. But Professor 
Héffding, too, indicates, not quite pleasantly, how far 
social expediency still settles the tone which official 
teachers allow themselves towards competing doctrines. 
He disparages Biichner and Moleschott because that is 
academically a safe thing to do. But while he quotes 
from Professor Bain many dicta on questions of brain 
physiology and psychology, he does not attempt to deal 
with his summing-up of the materialist problem in 
“Mind and Body,” though that is a standard modern 
statement of one of the materialist positions. Professor 
Bain is a distinguished expert; the safe policy is to write 
as if the “Systéme de la Nature” were a standard work 
for modern materialists, and Biichner and Moleschott, 
both popular writers, the latest accredited representatives 


1 This though Lotze has with great energy “defended the mechanical 
_ conception of organic phenomena, and...... upheld the claims of the notion 
of mechanism to dominate our entire explanation of nature ” (id., p. 63). 
2 Id., pp. 6220: 
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of materialism. I need not further illustrate the point; 
but so much by way of preamble may be useful to our 
investigation. 


II 


When we begin with any care to collate teachings we 
soon realize what is so constantly obscured by the un- 
critical mode of approach, that “materialism” is not 
necessarily either for or against what passes for orthodox 
theism. Voltaire, a keen opponent of all clericalism and 
revelationism, was a bitter anti-materialist. Hartley, a 
devout Christian, framed a “ materialist” philosophy ; 
and Priestley, a devout Unitarian, followed him. Cabanis, 
often called a “typical” materialist, ‘“ floundered,” as 
M. Lefévre puts it, “in a mixture of vitalism and pan- 
theism”’; and Giordano Bruno, the great pantheist, 
certainly expressed himself as a materialist, conceiving 
of the All in terms of matter. Leibnitz, on the other 
hand, ascribes materiality to his monads, and conse- 
quently to his Deity; and Spinoza ascribes extension to 
the Substance which for him underlies both Mind and 
Matter: like Descartes, he assumed that the essence of 
Substance consisted in Extension—whether from “ defect 
of nature or of education” it may be left to Mr. Bradley 
to say.’ 

In antiquity we find the same promiscuity of systems. 
As Professor Héffding notes, “Homer and the earliest 
Greek philosophers (before Socrates and Plato) are 
materialists; even in the teachings of the Christian 
Fathers before Augustine materialistic notions pre- 
dominated.”* That is to say, early theology distinctly 
admitted that it conceived of soul and deity as rarefied 
forms of matter,’ the very term “ spirit ” having alike in 


- Cudworth noted long ago how “some assertors of incorporeal substance 
denied the minor, whatever is, is extended ; others the major of it, what- 
ever is extended is body.” “Intellectual System of the Universe,” ch. v, 
sect.ili, Harrison’s trans., iii, 221. And Plato clearly ascribed extension 
to the soul. “Outlines,” p. 59 

° The do-nothing Gods of Epicurus were “quasi-corporeal.” 
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Hebrew, Greek, and Latin the Significance of “ breath ” 
or “breathing.” The idea was that a “spiritual body” 
was simply something finer than a physical one, some- 
thing aérial, light, vapour-like, which happened to be 
indestructible." How or where, then, did the conception 
of a vital feud between spiritualism and materialism 
arise? We find what looks like a clue in the first 
chapter of Genesis, where we read that “in the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth.” This conception 
has reached modern theology in the form of the proposi- 
tion that God “ made all things out of nothing.” But 
there is no such proposition in the Old Testament ; and 
it will be quite clear to the candid reader of the second 
verse of Genesis that the Hebrew compilers did not 
understand their word bara as signifying the making of 
something out of nothing.’ What they understood by 
creation was the making of a given order out of pre- 
existing and formless or disorderly materials—the common 
view of the ancients.* In that conception, however, there 
lay the germs of a vast dispute, since even here it is 
assumed that “matter” is primordially something in- 
capable of any processus until the “Spirit of God” 
Operates upon it. At the very outset, indeed, the con- 
ception involves the positing of two kinds of “ matter,” 


as well as the view that one imparts “ motion” to the 


other. “The Spirit (breath) of God moved upon the 


‘' Mosheim, in his notes on Cudworth’s “Intellectual System,” rightly 
insists that the Greek term asomatos, “incorporeal,” had not the meaning 
latterly associated with it by Christian spiritists (Notes on ch. i, § 26, and 
ch. iii, ed. cited, i, 54; iii, 237). Cp. Maspero, ‘‘ Histoire Ancienne des 
peuples de 1’Orient,” 4e édit., p. 36, as to the material though aérial 
character of the Egyptian ka or double of the body. 

? So clear is the implication of the context there, to say nothing of the 
common use of the term, that M. Le Savoureux, in his ‘Etudes sur 
l’ancien Testament,” can support the orthodox view only by pointing to 
the implications of passages in later books. 

8 This is shown with great learning by Mosheim in his “ Dissertation 
on Creation out of Nothing,” app. to ch. v, sect. ii, of Cudworth’s “ Intel- 
lectual System ” (vol. iii. of Harrison’s ed.). In the present sketch I trace 


_ slightly only one line of evolution of the debate. Mosheim’s Cudworth 


should be studied by those who would realize how extensive it was. Cp. 
J. 8. Mill, “System of Logic,” bk. iii, ch. vi, and note supplementary. 
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face of the deep.” For the pre-Hebraic thinkers the 
expression had evidently meant some species of generation 
analogous to the act of reproduction in living things; 
and here we may remember that ancient physiology 
regarded the act of sexual generation as one in which the 
male contributed a living principle and the female did 
not. Always the idea is to insist on the paramountcy, 
superiority, and essentialness of the assumed separate 
Spirit. For the Hebrews this was enough. They 
certainly conceived of their Deity as in some way 
material: man is “ made in his image”; he moves from 
place to place, has “back parts,” is visible, and has 
nearly all the human passions, those only being denied 
him which a growing pessimism vaguely regarded as 
fundamentally evil. 

This very pessimism seems to have set up the first 
clear crux in the development of the ideas of “ Spirit” 
and ‘“‘ matter.” Pre-Hebraic thought, we know, had not 
only recognized the presumptive “eternity of matter ’— 
of gross or ponderable matter, that is—but had identified 
such matter somehow with a principle of evil in the 
universe. Thus the Good God came to be conceived as 
operating on something inherently intractable to good- 
ness; and there follows the belief that in the universe 
there are two opposed Great Spirits, and that the opposi- 
tion will either subsist for ever or be solved one day by a 
vast cataclysm in which gross matter shall be destroyed 
by fire. But when primitive science began to realize 
that ‘destruction by fire” is only a changing of the 
forms of matter, the partizans of the Good Spirit were 
gradually driven to a new formula. They revoked the 
admission that matter was eternal: God, they insisted, 
had “made it out of nothing”;* and, still conceiving 
of “God” as himself rarefied matter, and of souls as 


1 Op. Koran, Sura ii, 223. 
* Such a view is implied in Psalm xc, 2, and Prov. viii, 22, 26; but 
even there it is not explicitly put. 
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similarly material, they predicated a spiritual world in 
which only good emotions could subsist, and love should 
be relieved of the carnality which among men seemed to 
degrade it from a spiritual to a bodily appetite. 

At this stage we can realize to what a long logomachy 
the civilized world was committed. The indestructibility 
of “matter” was clear to all men who would let them- 
selves think; and “nothing from nothing” was a primary 
axiom for the materialists. Sheer self-will, sheer deter- 
mination to “ praise God,” set the spiritists on denying 
what they themselves had affirmed, and on making out 
that what their own teachers had conceived as a form of 
matter was not a form of matter at all. Roughly speak- 
ing, the two forms of bias differentiated into science and 
religion, an imperfect but always rationalizing science, 
and a religion which more or less avowedly sought to 
tread reason under foot. On the face of the case, there 
was no line of cleavage which would logically separate 
theists from atheists. Plato, writing before the negation 
of reason became distinctly a religious virtue, led the 
way in dogmatism for the Gentiles. Furious at the 
“ materialists ’’ who affirmed that the sun was merely a 
vast red-hot mass, he insisted that the sun was a God,’ 
thus making Deity as much material as “spiritual.” 
Yet concerning the relations of Deity and matter his 
teaching varied constantly, at one time setting forth’ a 
Demiourgos or Artificer who (like the Deity in Genesis) 
reduced a pre-existing Chaos to Cosmos and animated it ; 
at another affirming that Mind is older than Matter, 
and is essential to its movement.’ At the same time he 
posited good and bad primordial spirits, yet finally insisted 
that all the heavenly bodies were separately animated by 
good spirits.“ He would not check his conflicting pre- 


1 “Tawa,” Jowett’s tr., 3rd ed., v, 271-2; and “ Epinomis.” 

2 In the “Timaus.” In this treatise itself, however, there is incon- 
sistency. Op. Grote’s “ Plato,” small ed., iv, pp. 222, 223, 238. 

3“ Taws,” bk. x. 4“ Bpinomis.” 
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possessions; he must affirm with vehemence whatever 
he had learned from his nurses, as well as what he 
reached by speculation; and in his passion he would 
if he could have finally put his gainsayers to death.’ 
This stress of animal passion, we shall see, is the normal 
note of the teaching of those who most revolt at the 
suggestion of their kinship with animals. 

Plato had thus capitulated to the old moral dilemma 
by accepting a spiritistic dualism; while he finally 
evaded the physical or cosmic dilemma by simply 
asseverating that matter was in itself inert, and could be 
moved only by mind. Both solutions, as it happened, 
were pre-Hebraic; but the quasi-monotheism of the later 
Hebrews, bent on glorifying a primarily tribal God, led 
them to prefer a God who created a Devil to a God 
baffled by a Devil of his own status. They thus burked 
the moral dilemma altogether, but accepted the arbitrary 
physical solution which recommended itself to Plato, 
and so finally adopted the reason-wronging position that 
an intangible power made tangible things out of nothing 
whatever. Against these positions stood out the ill- 
developed but relatively conscientious doctrine of the 
materialists, that an eternal mindless matter acted in 
certain ways by “chance” or “necessity”—a kind of 
formula that only too obviously bared itself to the nega- 
tions of those whose own irrationalities it negated.” 

On the other hand, when the first Judaic Christians, 
following Judaism on the spiritist path, insisted as a first 
principle that one God had made all things “out of 
nothing,” Gnostic Christians like the painter Hermogenes, 
before mentioned, while believing confidently in “ spirits ” 


1 There assume that Plato wrote the “Laws.” This, however, is dis- 
puted by Zeller and other high authorities, as against the testimony of 
Aristotle, The “ Epinomis’”’ is still more strongly suspected. 

* I am here assuming that the ancient materialists did say what Plato 
and others say they did. But the constant falsification of the atheistic 
position by modern spiritists gives us fair ground for doubting whether 
they did so express themselves, 
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and a spiritual God and world, calmly but firmly insisted 
also that gross matter was eternal, and that in its inherent 
intractability to good lay the only explanation of physical 
and moral evil. If God had made all matter out of 
nothing, they cogently insisted, he had clearly created 
evil, since in the terms of the case there existed nothing 
before matter save his own goodness. It was better to 
hold that evil had always existed than that Goodness 
had invented a Devil. To all such reasoning orthodox 
Spiritism presented a lawless opposition which fully 
justified the Gnostic hypothesis. The spiritists would 
have it that God had created all things, and yet had not 
created evil; just as they insisted that he was a Father 
and that his Son was co-eternal with him;* that he had 
sex without sexuality; that he was omnipotent, yet was 
constantly disobeyed ; that he foreordained all acts, and 
still did not foreordain sin. Those orthodox minds for 
which the countersense was too impudently naked caught 
eagerly at the thin pretence that evil was non-ens, a non- 
existence, being the mere privation of good; as if good 
were not equally definable as the mere privation of evil; 
and as if either were cogitable save in correlation. 

It cannot be too often repeated that spiritism has thus 
been at all times the inconsistency of inconsistencies, 
inconsistency raised into a superhuman code. The very 
Church which insisted on the “spirituality” of deity 
insisted equally on the physical resurrection of the human 
body to live in communion with that deity “face to 
face’; and the Gnostics who repudiated the idea of a 
physical resurrection were denounced as wicked heretics. 
So in our own day the most devoutly religious persons 
and poets speak of the “ face”’ and the “bosom ” and the 
“hand” of God; and the spiritualists specially so-called 
not only undertake to “materialize” their spirits on 
occasion—that is, to transubstantiate them from ethereal 


1 On this Tertullian guarded himself by plunging into gross heresy, 
affirming that God was not a Father until he had a Son. 
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to gross matter—but habitually describe them in terms 
of dress and physical qualities. It is not the instinct of 
propriety that thus gives the visible spirit of visible 
clothes to the spirit which is alleged to have no body to 
be clothed; it is that other “ spirit” of intellectual law- 
lessness which has kept men obstinate and complacent 
in self-contradiction since religion first took dogmatic 
form. Every countersense of modern spiritism, whether 
professional or unlicensed, has been implicit in theism 
from the first. 

If we add to this heritage of theological bias and 
doctrine the special ground of strife set up by the doctrine 
of human immortality, we shall realize how far the 
modern issue between spiritism and materialism has been 
on one side predetermined. Ancient Christianity at first 
selected from the competing Greek philosophies that of 
Plato as being, despite his polytheism and dualism, most 
compatible with its tenets. When, however, the Platonist 
Origen came to be ranked, centuries after his death, with 
the heretics (chiefly, perhaps, on the score of his humaner 
ideas about future punishments), Platonism underwent a 
certain discredit, and Aristotle became for many studious 
Churchmen the “only wear.” From Aristotle, as from 
parts of Plato, they learned that matter is eternal—the 
fundamental pagan tenet, as against the Christians—and 
they did not learn from Aristotle that either bodies or 
souls are capable of resurrection after death. And when, 
later, Aristotle reached and influenced Western Europe 
through the medium of the Saracens, a tendency to hold 
on the one hand the eternity of matter and on the other 
hand to deny the immortality of the “soul” seems to 
have been widespread. Thus “ materialism” came to be 


associated with the denial of a future life, the most — 


emotional of religious tenets. The two heretical ideas 
were really consequent, the conception of the endless 
transmutation of matter leading to (1) the realization 
that the buried corpse soon becomes something else, 
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passing into other bodies; and (2) the reflection that the 
personality without the body is inconceivable. On the 
other side was sheer inconsequence. With characteristic 
obstinacy the Church stood to both positions: God, “a 
Spirit,” had made all material things out of nothing ; 
Man is, or has, a spirit, but it is not his spirit that is to 
live with God; it is his original body! What became of 
the spirit between death and resurrection, and why a 
partly decayed or superannuated body should be resur- 
rected at all, were questions left discreetly undetermined ; 
a contradiction must not be made gratuitously plain. 
But inconsistency remained, so to speak, the law of 
spiritistic thought; and the spontaneous animus of the 
believer against the heretic remained its characteristic 
temper. Dante’ becomes rabid in his wrath against 
those who say the soul dies with the body; and to this 
day religious men imitate his language. 


III 


It would take a long treatise to trace even briefly all 
the stages of the development of the antithesis between 
Platonic or Christian spiritism and dualistic or monistic 
materialism. Here it must suffice to note that with the 
revival of physical science the dispute came to be prac- 
tically between the scientific and the anti-scientific view 
of all the processes of nature. And now begins to be 
apparent the practical ground for the term materialism, 
which only at this period came into use. The materialist 
par excellence was one who saw or tended to see every- 
where in Nature an impersonal and infrangible law, and 
who accordingly conceived of “ matter” as something of 
infinite potencies; the opposing spiritist was one who 
insisted that everything happened by the “ will of God.” 
And here it may be said at once that modern spiritism 
has been beaten from pillar to post till its more philo- 


1 In “Tl Convito.” 
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sophic forms are an absolute repudiation of its more 

popular or religious forms. However scornfully spiritists 

may write of materialism, they have accepted at least ; 

half the ‘“ materialist’s’’ doctrine; ancient or Christian 

spiritism is simply done with for instructed men, even if 

they call themselves Christian. : 
In the Christian interregnum spiritism had been carried 

to the point of delirium, taking aspects that would have 

moved Plato to loathing. He, inconsistently enough, had 

denounced as the worst sort of irreligion the belief that 

the Gods could be propitiated by either prayers or 

sacrifices.’ Christian spiritism had turned the universe 

into a merry-andrew’s booth, making every saint capable 

of controlling the heavens and reversing the processes of 

nature on invocation, or even as a mortal on earth. Only 

slowly and painfully did science deliver itself from this 

primitive form of error. Renascent medicine had to 

struggle till late in the seventeenth century with the 

belief in witchcraft, to which such a mind as Bodin’s 

clung when lesser spirits had begun to discard it. Even 

in the skeptical period of the English Restoration, Glanvil, 

a professed exponent of “skeptical” (in the sense of 

critical) method, eagerly defended it; and many grave 

men held by the belief that storms were made by devils 

at the behest of sorcerers. In astronomy, again, the 

great Kepler could not conceive of the stars as fulfilling 

their courses without tenant angels as guides and time- 

keepers. To all such fancies the rationalism which looked 

for causation in the nature of things and not in external 

agencies was ‘“‘ materialism’; and Newton was thus in 

the practical sense a materialist when he framed his law 

of gravitation, though he sought to parry the charge of 

atheism by the theorem that the property of gravity had 

been conferred upon “inert” matter by deity. From 

this stage forward, too, all science as such is materialistic, 


1 “Tiaws,” bk. x. 
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in that it constantly seeks for law in the process of 
things, and absolutely rejects (for scientific purposes) the 
religious conception of special interference by deity. As 
Laplace said to Napoleon, it had “no need of that 
hypothesis.” 

Practically, then, materialism has meant the substitu- 
tion of (1) the Newtonian for the Platonic and Keplerian 
hypothesis of sidereal motion; (2) the nebular hypothesis 
and geology for the fables of Genesis; (3) Darwinism for 
the Biblical or deistic conception of special creation; and 
(4) sociology for the theological conception of “ provi- 
dential”’ rule in history. And at every stage spiritism 
has furiously revolted: it is in full revolt now against 
“ materialistic’ sociology, after reluctantly accepting the 
previous steps in the reduction of Nature to the category 
of law. All along, of course, the primary conception of 
“spirit” as a separate entity has been maintained in 
regard to the human personality ; and after spiritism has 
submitted—as it probably will—to sociology, even as it 
did to Darwinism, it will doubtless battle for the notion 
of the soul as a separate entity, not only by way of safe- 
guarding the doctrine of a future life, but by way of 
vindicating the notion of a Supreme Being. And yet, on 
the showing of some scientific men, not even the notion 
of personal immortality is dependent on a dualistic hypo- 
thesis ; while the vague hypothesis of a Supreme Being 
may very well continue to exist, in a pantheistic guise, 
after dualism is abandoned! So hand-to-mouth are 
spiritistic methods, now as ever. 

Let us particularize. The doctrine of ‘'The Unseen 
Universe,” a treatise by Professors Tait and Balfour 
Stewart, is that the psychic life of each individual may 
build up a new personality in an unseen and at present 
unknown and unimaginable universe, as one form of 
matter may pass into another. Now, this doctrine is 
really a form of “materialism,” though if scouts that 
name in the ordinary fashion. It is certainly not more 
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materialistic than we have seen the ordinary religious 
theory to be; but it conceives of immortality as a physical 
sequence to life, and thus substitutes once more a concep- 
tion of evolution by law for the two competing theological 
views of (a) arbitrary creation of immortal personalities, 
and (6) arbitrary selection by deity of certain personalities 
for immortality. (It must be kept in mind that the 
doctrine of “ Conditional Immortality ”’—that is, immor- 
tality as conditional on faith in the Christian creed, is 
still affirmed by some, was held by Locke, and was once 
virtually orthodox Christianity.) True, the Tait-Stewart 
hypothesis is far remote from human emotion, and offers 
small “comfort” for the bereaved or any one else, inas- 
much as it offers no foothold for imagination; but then 
the current credence is itself profoundly comfortless when 
we seek to reduce it to anything like clearness (e.g., it 
either promises to an old man, whose young mother 
died at his birth, that he, an old man, will meet a young 
mother, or it promises him that something-not-himself 
will meet something-of-which-he-has-no-idea). Then the 
doctrine of immortality, on the basis of a new “mate- 
rialism,” may survive the old dualistic notion of “ spirit.” 
Democritus, the typical “‘ materialist” of antiquity, hated 
as such by Plato, was later jeered at by Pliny as having 
taught that the human mind would live after death. 
Modern “science” can offer the same cold comfort. 
Hiqually futile is the persistent polemic over the pheno- 
mena of “mind and matter” in the individual. To keep 
an opening for the doctrine of personal immortality men 
doggedly go on refusing to accept as applying to their 
own psychic life the principles of causation they apply in 
every other sphere of observation. Forced to admit that 
for every process of thought, every item of psychic life, 
there is a counterpart in cerebration, a molecular move- 
ment in brain and nerve, they yet solemnly affirm that 
the relation is not one of cause and effect. Solemnly 
they aver, with unwearied iteration, that we ‘cannot 
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bridge the gulf” between a material process and a 
thought. Rather than admit that their thought is a 
function of their cerebration, they will leave as an absolute 
and hopeless anomaly, an enigma sui generis, the admitted 
fact that thought is as obviously the sequence or con- 
current of brain action as the light of a match is of 
friction and chemical action. The two processes in man, 
they say, are correspondences; they are not cause and 
effect. 

In the defence of this position the first line is the 
familiar dictum, cited above as it is put by Professor 
HO6ffding, that “ motion is known to us only as an object 
in consciousness ’’—the very consciousness which is to be 
explained as a result of a form of motion. To this 
venerable device we have only to oppose the simple 
reminder that in every other scientific inquiry we agree 
to treat the universe as prior to our consciousness, and 
that either the psychologist must put aside all doctrines 
of natural causation as visionary or he must agree to 
proceed here as he did in the other cases. The profes- 
sional metaphysician takes it for granted that we who 
read him understand his words as he means them; in 
talk he takes it for granted that he hears what is said. 
Now, written argument is simply potential talk reduced 
to writing, and this thus takes for granted the external 
reality which it proceeds for a certain purpose to call in 
question. If I talk with a champion of the formula cited, 
my words may be for him “only objects in his conscious- 
ness.” But he would answer them, I presume, all the 
same. 

And let us here note once for all the bottomless fallacy 
of the word “only,” as here used. What does it mean ? 
If I say that “ So-and-So has gone and left only his hat- 
box,” I mean his hat-box as distinguished from his other 
belongings: these alia are connoted by the “only.” So 
when I am told that things exist ‘‘ only in our conscious- 
ness,” the “only,” to have any meaning, must imply that 
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they could conceivably exist otherwise; just as, if one 
says ‘‘ zebras are found wild only in Africa,” he means 
that they might plausibly be supposed to flourish in other 
countries. What then is the point of the “only” as 
regards “our consciousness”? Could things conceivably 
exist anywhere else? Js there anywhere else? Hither 
there is or there is not. If there 7s, what conceivable 
meaning can lie in the proposition that things do not 
exist there, when the ‘‘elsewhere” is confessedly a thing ? 
If there is not, what is the sense of saying “only”? 
When these challenges are met it will be time to deal 
further with this primeval trick of a primitive metaphysic, 
which prospers only because men will not metaphysically 
analyse it. For the present, let it suffice to say that all 
science necessarily assumes that “ things exist,’ and that 
the sense of “exist”’ is already implicitly determined for 
scientific purposes the moment two men agree to argue. 
The added phrase “‘in our consciousness” is absolutely 
meaningless, since it stands for no judgment whatever. 
And in the further form, “things do not exist outside 
our consciousness,” it is just as meaningless, since the 
verbal implication is that there is an “ outside,’ whereas 
the proposition is meant to deny it. “Idealism” of this 
sort has never met the first requirements of rational 
statement. 

The next parry to rational science in the debate over 
“mind and matter” is a little more plausible, provided 
that we clear out of the way the memory of the first. It 
is perfectly true that the problem of consciousness is sui 
generis. In every other investigation we are comparing 
two or more data external to ourselves; in this we are 
reflecting on our process of comparison, on our very 
reflection. And it lies on the face of the case that there 
is no “common measure” of the motion of tangible 
matter and the fact of consciousness. Therefore, the 
physical causation of thought can never be made a strict 
analogy to the physical causation of a physical result 
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external to thought. It is absolutely suicidal, be it 
observed, for the anti-materialist at this point to revert 
to his formula that ‘“ phenomena exist only in our con- 
sciousness,” since the only impression attachable to that 
really meaningless phrase is the notion that our conscious- 
ness causes the universe; and on that view all pheno- 
mena must be on all fours with the fact of consciousness 
itself; that is to say, there is no “gulf” to “bridge.” 
But even when the “gulf” argument is placed on its 
best basis, and the just contradiction ignored, it is 
logically beside the case, precisely because the problem 
is swt generis. The primary question is not how cerebra- 
tion causes thought; and the refusal of Professor Hoff- 
ding’s school to admit that it is the cause of thought is 
really a lawless resort to an illicit doctrine of causation. 
One illustration will suffice. By Professor H6ffding’s 
own acknowledgment (p. 56) his opponents make the 
answer that, “taken strictly, every transition, every con- 
version of forces, is inconceivable to us.” Yet in his 
rejoinder he entirely omits to meet this challenge, 
apparently assuming that when he merely mentions the 
principle of the persistence of energy he has cleared his 
ground. That doctrine, he observes, is as it stands “a 
purely physical doctrine.” So be it. But what then 
becomes of the scientific proposition that light consists 
in an undulation of ether? To use his own formula, 
“What denominator is common” to ether and to tangible 
matter? Clearly we cannot so “‘bridge the gulf” between 
chemical combustion and light. But to come to the 
central problem: Can we in thought truly bridge any of 
the gulfs in the whole train of physical causation? The 
answer is that we cannot; we have simply set up in our 
minds a process of habit in virtue of which ordinary 
physical causation is reckoned intelligible because we 
“see it done.” What we do know is simply that action A 
gives rise to or involves action B. The sole bridge between 
the actions is the bridge of habitual mental association. 
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This, it need hardly be remarked, is the position of 
Hume, who, as Professor Hoffding admits, first effectively 
criticized the common notion of causation.’ But when 
the Professor proceeds to deal with Hume’s argument he 
gives us a startling sample of what philosophical debate 
may become in academic hands. Removed by a hundred 
and fifty pages from his discussion of the “mind and 
matter” problem, his answer to Hume consists in throw- 
ing overboard the whole process of reasoning by which 
he justified the refusal (p. 55) to admit that we know 
‘‘ whether there is really a causal relation, or a relation 
of interaction between the brain and consciousness or 
not.” Now (p. 210) he argues that— 

Instead of saying with Hume that we cannot see in 
a thing or infer from our conception of it that it is the 
cause or the effect of another thing, we must on the 
contrary maintain that we only know a thing at all in so 
far as it is cause or effect. Things are always given to 
us as members of a system. 
Solvuntur tabule. Now it follows that we “ only” know 
brain and mind as cause or as effect, or as both. Then 
the refusal to recognize causation or interaction between 
mind and body is quashed. Yet that refusal stands as 
part of Professor Héffding’s argument. So lawless a 
business can philosophy become, under the official con- 
ditions set up by popular religion. In the hands of 
Professor H6ffding it is an enterprise in which he is free 
to reduce language to vacuity whenever he will. He is 
capable of writing such a sentence as this: “If every- 
thing were uniform and unchangeable, we should have 
nothing about whose cause we could inquire.” Any one 
of Professor Héffding’s pupils, one would suppose, could 
have pointed out that the “if” excludes the “we.” Had 
Biichner and Moleschott ever written like this, the Pro- 
fessor’s contempt for them might have been excused. 
The candid inquirer, of course, will not dismiss his 


? Though the negative position had been put before him. 
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Opponent in that fashion. He will not even take advan- 
tage of the second “ only,” which is one more fallacy. 
We do “know” a thing “at all” before we know of 
what it is the effect or the cause. All knowledge is but 
greater or less degree of perception of relations, and the 
first step is notation of the bare relations of existence. 
To say that we know a new object at once as a cause or 
as an effect would be true only in the sense that we know 
it is a cause of our perception, which is the merest 
verbalism. And men knew something of brain and mind 
before they regarded them as cause and effect. The true 
statement of the case is that we know as much about 
them in that relation as we know of a thousand other 
cases in which we acknowledge such a relation. And 
the fundamental fallacy of the anti-materialist school is 
that charged on the old Greek physicists by Mill, and by 
a writer whom Mill quotes. The quoted writer, discussing 
the failure of those physicists, has well said that— 


Their stumbling-block was one as to the nature of the 
evidence they had to expect for their conviction...... They 
had not seized the idea that they must not expect to 
understand the processes of outward causes, but only 
their results ; and consequently the whole physical philo- 
sophy of the Greeks was an attempt to identify mentally 
the effect with its cause, to feel after some not only neces- 
sary but natural connection, where they meant by natural 
that which would per se carry some presumption to their 
own mind...... They wanted to see some reason why the 
physical antecedent should produce this particular conse- 
quent, and their only attempts were in directions where 
they could find such reasons.’ 


On which Mill adds :— 


In other words, they were not content merely to know 
that one phenomenon was always followed by another; 
they thought that they had not attained the true end of 
science-unless they could perceive something in the nature 
of the one phenomenon from which it might have been 


1 “Prospective Review” for February, 1850, cited in Mill’s “ Logic,” 
bk. iii, ch. v, sect, 11. 
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known or presumed previous to trial that it would be 
followed by the other. 


Exactly so do the anti-materialists argue that we cannot 
predicate interaction between body and consciousness, 
because we have no ‘‘common measure” of their pro- 
cesses. I am aware that among those whom I have for 
convenience termed “the anti-materialists” are some 
commonly accused of “materialism”; for instance, the 
late Professor Tyndall, who capitulated to the “gulf” 
argument. All the while he was loyal in his own 
(scientific) work to scientific principle. None the less, 
however, I lay against him as a reasoner the charge 
formulated against the Greeks by Mill. 

As for the negative argument founded on the principle 
of the persistence of energy, it-is simply one more fallacy. 
That principle does not, and cannot, rest on any proof 
that all transformation of energy can be traced in all its 
forms; it is simply an inference from the invariable 
proof reached where the tangible forms of energy are 
traceable. The anti-materialist men of science them- 
selves insist, for religious purposes, on the ostensible 
dissipation of the energy of the universe. “ For every 
thought we think,” two of them tell us, “is accompanied 
by a displacement and motion of the particles of the 
brain; and we may imagine that somehow these motions 
are propagated [i.e., by “unseen” processes] through- 
out the universe.”* So be it. Equally then we may 
assume that somehow it is transformed into thought, and 
that thought is a state of an “unseen” form of matter— 
the “ mentiferous ether” of Dr. Maudsley.? Here, if we 
will, we come back, albeit on a plane of higher concep- 
tion, to the old “ materialistic” notion of mind—that is, 
we make the surmise without making the assumption 
that the “substance” in question exists in the mode of 
immortal and individual personalities, unless indeed we 


1 “The Unseen Universe,” before cited, ed. 1886, p. 198. 
® See his “Body and Will,” 1883. 
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choose to adopt the gratuitous and theologizing* hypo- 
thesis of Professors Tait and Balfour Stewart, whose 
theory involves two series of “ unseen” results from 
cerebration. 

Hither way, no foothold is left for the mere “ non 
possumus” formulated by Professor H6ffding. If we 
reflect on the correlative phenomena of brain and mind 
as we do on those of any other series of phenomena, we 
must recognize that here is causation as we know causa- 
tion. Instead of saying that the principle of persistence 
of energy vetoes the belief that body and consciousness 
interact, we are bound to say that only by accepting 
consciousness as a function of cerebration can we account 
for the proved dissipation of bodily life in the brain in 
terms of blood supply and nerve tissue. In other words, 
to correct the unguarded formula of Professor Hoffding, 
we do not scientifically know the brain save as the organ 
of thought. 

Here, however, arises a new qualification which cannot 
be better stated than in the clear language of the “Primer 
of Psychology” of Professor H. B. Titchener of Cornell, 
one of the most accomplished and most scientifically- 
minded of our younger psychologists. I give the Pro- 
fessor’s italics :— : 

In every science we try to explain things. Facts 
cannot be methodically arranged and harmonized until 
they are explained. Now to explain a thing is simply to 
state the circumstances under which it appears. These 
circumstances are termed the conditions of the thing’s 
appearance. Apply this to psychology. Certain distur- 
bances in the body, beginning in a bodily organ and 
ending in the cortex, are the circumstances under which 
mental processes appear. Bodily processes, that is, are 
the conditions of mental processes; and the statement of 
them furnishes us with the scientific explanation of the 


1 My meaning is that those writers, had they been brought up as 
Rationalists, would never have thought of seeing in the facts of science, as 
they profess to do, an argument for Christianity. They are merely 
gratifying their acquired bias, 
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mental processes. We can deal with mental processes by 
themselves; but to make our psychology complete we 
should add to our account of mind an explanation of it— 
that is, an account of our bodily conditions. 

That is why the psychologist ought to know physiology. 
Wherever a mental process occurs there must be a bodily 
process to serve as its condition. But this is not saying 
that the brain produces mental processes; it is merely 
saying that the mental runs alongside of the bodily—that, 
as a matter of fact, the bodily is the condition of the 
mental, To say more than this is to leave science for 
ungrounded speculation.’ 

Now, there can be no objection to this qualification, 
provided only that it be recognized as applying to all 
cases of causation alike. Professor Titchener does not 
finally and explicitly say as much; and his conclusion is 
apt to suggest that the application is limited to the case 
of body and mind. But the opening sentences of the 
passage clearly imply that the proposition is general, 
inasmuch as they put the “explanation” of mind on all 
fours with every other scientific explanation, as consisting 
in the statement of conditions of occurrence. Let it be 
realized that all we know of causation in Nature consists, 
as Hume argued, in knowledge of conditions of occur- 
rence, and there is no ground for dispute. If we do not 
know that brain “ produces” mental processes, neither 
do we know that anything “produces” anything else ; 
and as Professor Titchener implicitly attributes a real 
significance to the term “ produce” it seems to me he is 
committed to going further and explaining what he 
means by it. The crux is not new; long ago Schopen- 
hauer protested against the new habit of speaking of the 
“conditions” of a phenomenon instead of the “causes”; 
and it is rightly to be asked what is to be done with the 
word ‘cause’? when another word is made to do all its 
work. 

On the other hand, I readily admit that an important 


1 “Primer of Psychology,” p. 18. 
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truth turns on the attempt to distinguish between causes 
and conditions—the truth, namely, that in a large view 
the cause of any event is not the immediate antecedent 
or the coincident conditions but the whole cosmos. 
Living body is indeed only that cosmic condition under 
which mind appears to us; and it is important thus to 
realize that “‘ cause”? embraces the whole series of things. 
But to stress this circumstance as regards mind without 
noting it as regards, say, gravitation or chemical action 
is merely to reinstate the spiritistic fallacy on a new 
footing ; and it is to be hoped that Professor Titchener, 
who rightly claims that mind is “explained” just as 
other things are, will not let the fallacy creep in by his 
particular door. As he says in his preface—in a passage 
where, however, he disparages certain alleged forms of 
“materialism” somewhat in Professor Héffding’s fashion, 
without specifying or analyzing them—“ the chief danger 
which besets the psychologist, in particular, is that of 
falling not into a crass materialism but into an equally 
crude spiritualism.” The proposition is well illustrated 
. by the recent procedure of Professor James Ward, who, 
after a laborious and acrimonious criticism of Naturalism, 
marked by the most unscientific animus towards persons, 
ends in a reaffirmation of spiritism as to which the only 
critical question is whether it is to be called unphilo- 
sophic or puerile. 
IV 

To what conclusions, then, do we finally come as 
regards the “ meaning of materialism”? Let us try to 
put them formally and concisely :— 

1. The attitude of mind and the scientific method 
commonly labelled ‘“‘ materialism ”’ are simply the attitude 
and the method which alone have delivered science from 
superstition and made its continuous progress possible. 

2. In rejecting the barbaric fantasies of spiritism—the 
necessary process of negation which gave rise to the word 
“materialism ”—thinking men have never pretended to 
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reduce the universe to what the spiritist calls “ matter ’’; 
rather they have sought to conceive of the entire universe 
as consisting in an infinite variety of modes of one 
existence, of which the only honest ideal abstraction they 
can make is the broad conception of infinite Continuity, 
Coherence, Law. 

3. In putting forward that conception they do not 
profess to have ‘“‘explained” a universe which they regard 
as infinite; rather they are rejecting as an imposture the 
conservation of the ancient pretence of explaining it by 
affirming the countersense of ‘‘ Infinite Personality plus 
Infinite Matter.” ‘‘ Materialism ” so-called is an honest 
avowal of the limits of knowledge. It is spiritism that 
arrogantly and ineptly undertakes to conceive of infinitude 
in terms of the relatively trivial measure of ‘‘ mind.” 

If, then, the student is bent on acknowledging the 
truth wherever it may lead him, he will not go about to 
rehabilitate the credit of spiritism by methods which 
utterly disguise its history and its errors, but will 
recognize that “ materialism’ has performed an ines- 
timable service by logically driving spiritism out of the 
field. That service once recognized, “ materialism ” 
ceases to be a significant term; only in relation to 
spiritism had it meaning; and when spiritistic delusions 
are abandoned we are left to speak, not of materialism, 
nor of Monism, which is merely another antithetic name, 
negating Dualism, nor even of Naturalism, which is 
in turn the negation of Supernaturalism, but simply of 
science and philosophy, or, let us say, science or philo- 
sophy, since true philosophy is but a higher generalization 
on scientific lines. But so long as the delusions of 
Spiritism are thrust upon us, the name Materialism has . 
substantially the same value and justification as Monism, 
or Naturalism. 

It is not (be it repeated) a pretence to “know ” matter 
in any final sense, any more than the name Naturalism 
involves a pretence to know Nature in a final sense. And 
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if only the successors of the Spiritists would frankly face 
the implications of their own teaching they would make 
possible an end of the old debate by a withdrawal of all 
the general “isms” alike. For what is the conclusion 
come to by Professor Héffding himself, after all the 
negative polemic above glanced at? Let us take his 
own words (pp. 64-5), in his own italics :— 

Both the parallelism and the proportionality between 
the activity of consciousness and cerebral activity point 
to an identity at bottom. The difference which remains 
In spite of the points of agreement compels us to suppose 
that one and the same principle has found its expression 
in double form. We have no right to take mind and 
body for two beings or substances in reciprocal inter- 
action, We are, on the contrary, impelled to conceive 
the material interaction between the elements composing 
the brain and the nervous system as an outer form of the 
inner ideal umty of consciousness. What we in our inner 
experience become conscious of as thought, feeling, and 
resolution is thus represented in the material world by 
certain material processes of the brain, which as such are 
subject to the law of the persistence of energy, although 
this law cannot be applied to the relation between cerebral 
and conscious processes. It is as though the same thing 
were said in two languages. 

Now, if we were to italicize some of the many laxities 
of language in this passage, or to ask what is meant by 
“an outer form” or an “ideal unity,” or to demand 
what constitutes the alleged “identity” if it be not 
persistence of energy, we should once more convict 
Professor Hoéffding easily enough of committing every 
one of the illicit processes he charges on the materialists 
and the spiritists alike—for he professes to reject both 
monistic and dualistic spiritism, howbeit without the 
discourtesy he thinks fit to bestow on the materialists. 
But let us simply proceed, first, to note the possible 
ambiguity of his denial of “two beings or substances”’; 
secondly, to note that his assertion of “‘identity at 
bottom ”’ amounts to saying no more than that cerebration 
and thought are related as “heat” to “motion”; and 
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then to note the essential identity of his position with 
that of some so-called materialists. 

What says, for instance, Professor Bain? ‘This: ‘“ The 
arguments for the two substances have, we believe, now 
entirely lost their validity ; they are no longer compatible 
with ascertained science and clear thinking. The one 
substance, with two sets of properties, two sides, the 
physical and the mental—a double-faced wnity—would 
appear to comply with all the exigencies of the case.’’* 

And what says Biichner? This: “The whole struggle 
still proceeding between Materialism and Spiritualism, 
still more that between Materialism and Idealism, must 
appear futile and groundless to him who has once 
attained to the knowledge of the untenability of the 
dualistic theory which always underlies it...... THERE Is 
NO MIND WITHOUT MATTER; BUT NEITHER IS THERE 
ANY MATTER WITHOUT MIND.”* [Compare Clifford’s 
proposition that every molecule “possesses a small piece 
of mind-stuff.” Haeckel uses similar language. | 

In view of such fundamental agreements, is it unwar- 
rantable to say that Descartes, could he have foreseen 
the developments of the conception of Matter, would 
have posited not two substances but two modes of Matter ? 
Taking his doctrine as it stands, it differs from Clifford’s 
conception of “Mind Stuff” only in that it ostensibly 
excludes what Clifford apparently assumes—that all 
aspects of substance are but modes of one totality. Sub- 
stitute for Descartes’s “substances” the “modes” of 
monism, and we shall perhaps have even a better formula 
than “double-faced unity”; for are not the “faces” of 
the “unity” infinite in number ? 

Ts not such a formula a partial return to the assump- 
tion that we can compass a knowledge of the constitution 
of an infinite universe ? 


1 “Mind and Body,” p. 196. 
* “Force and Matter,” 4th End. ed., pp. 71-2. 
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Some such reversion, I think, is made in the formula 
of Clifford; and again in the solution offered by Dr. 
Morton Prince in his able little treatise on ‘The Nature 
of Mind and Human Automatism.”* Iam in respectful 
accord with Dr. Prince’s criticism of the ‘ anti-mate- 
rialists,” in particular of their “ gulf” argument; and 
I respectfully endorse his criticism of Professor Bain’s 
position that, inasmuch as fragrance is not extended, 
perception of odour is subjective in a sense in which 
perception of any other phenomenon is not.” The usual 
position (equally untenable) is rather the contrary—that 
visual perception is subjective, and other impressions 
objective. I am glad to find myself anticipated by Dr. 
Prince in the proposition that all our sense impressions 
of matter are on all fours, and that our ideas of colour 
and fragrance are neither more nor less subjective than 
our ideas of form, temperature, and hardness. ‘All alike 
are statements of a relation between us and objects. But 
when Dr. Prince goes on to say, first, that behind the 
attributes which make up our knowledge of any piece of 
matter there is some inferable but unknown Thing-in- 
Itself ; and, second, that the solution of the old problem 
lies in saying, on the lines of Professor Clifford, that the 
“real substance’ is mind—then I am moved to say that 
the problem thus “solved”’ really remains as it was. 


“Instead of there being one substance with two pro- 
perties or ‘ aspects’—mind and motion,” says Dr. Prince, 
“there is one substance, mind; and the other apparent 
property, motion, is only the way in which this real 
substance, mind, is apprehended by a second organism, 
only the sensation of, or effect upon, the second organism, 
when acted upon (ideally) by the real substance, mind.” ® 


And again :— 


“A mental state and those physical changes which are 
known in the objective world as neural undulations are 


1 Philadelphia, 1885. 2 “Mind and Body,” p. 135. 
8 “On the Nature of Mind,” pp. 28-9. 
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one and the same thing, but the former is the actuality, 
the latter a mode by which it is presented to the con- 
sciousness of a second person—i.e., to the non-possessor 
of it.” 


It is not difficult to show that this ingenious solution 
really evades the problem. As thus :— 

1. Whether or not mind be the “actuality,” it is not 
presented to a second organism as neural undulation. 
Neural undulation is cognized simply as neural undula- 
tion. Mind in A is inferred by B from A’s words or 
acts, and the analogy of B’s own experience. 

2. Nothing is gained by calling mind the “ actuality.” 
There remains the insoluble dilemma that when the 
brain life ceases the alleged “actuality” has ostensibly 
ceased. Dr. Prince, being a “ materialist,” negates per- 
sonal “soul” as a permanent entity. What then is left? 

3. If mind is “the” actuality, the phenomena of mad- 
ness are an absolute enigma. 

4, The “ Thing-in-Itself,” abstracted from all its attri- 
butes, is simply “the unknowable”; knowledge is in 
terms of attributes. And if we could proceed logically 
to abstract the assumed substantia, in ALL cases, from 
ALL attributes, not only would there be theoretically no 
thing left; there would be no we left. Consciousness is 
made up of (a) cognitions of attributes; (b) desires for 
things or for knowledge of things in terms of attributes ; 
(c) sense of pain or pleasure in terms of localized sensa- 
tion or loss of former sensation or pleasure ; and (d@) 
recollections of all these. 

Once more, then, honest “ materialism ” is driven back 
to its true position, the avowal of the limitation of our 
knowledge. In so far as it ever competes with spiritism 
in claiming an ultimate knowledge of actuality otherwise 
than in terms of an equation between consciousness and 
states of matter, directly perceived or consistently inferred, 
it is unwittingly following the old 4 priori road, from 


1 “On the Nature of Mind,” p. 55. 
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which it had seen the need to turn away. The motto of 
renascent science in the seventeenth century was “‘ Facts, 
not words.” ‘To call an infinite universe either mind or 
matter is simply a verbal process. ‘‘ We called the chess- 
board white; we call it black.” The two names stand 
alike for perception of relations; and to say that the 
universe is conceivable in terms of mind—our poor faculty 
of perception and comprehension—is no juster than to 
say it is conceivable in terms of our passions, or of 
material attributes. To these relations we are tied; or 
rather, in these relations we exist. And if we are to end, 
as we very well may, by postulating the existence of “the 
unknowable,’ let us remember that that is to be pre- 
sumed a totality of infinite aspects themselves unknown. 
To fall back on an alleged necessity for a “ psychic 
factor” is only to assume once more that the infinite 
whole must be controlled in terms of our conception of 
control. 

Such is the candid philosophic conclusion ; the moral 
conclusion is like unto it. The reachings of men in the 
name of science after the incognizable need do no more 
harm than any other unsatisfiable yearning, provided 
only that the seekers learn the sociological lesson of 
religious and philosophic history, and separate themselves 
from the evil spirit of theological hate. But when pro- 
fessed men of science, skilled only in physics, presume to 
vilify and vituperate what they call “ materialism” as 
leading to certain moral and social evils, they entitle us 
to tell them that they are playing the part of charlatans 
in the spirit of priests. The spiritism to which they are 
either directly or indirectly lending their countenance 
has been the greatest worker of bloodshed, the greatest 
generator of evil, in human history ; and their sociological 
generalizations are as truly the formulas of pretentious 
ignorance as any ever framed by spiritism itself. 

When, moreover, they appear before us as champions 
of Paleyism in the field of history, proffering to a partly 
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contemptuous and partly deferential public the arguments 
which clericalism itself has abandoned, they entitle us to 
say that their conserved prejudice has partly cast out of 
them the true spirit of science, and to suspect every 
formula in which they deal with even their own subject 
in terms of its relation to philosophy. When the same 
set of teachers tell us in one breath that we do not know 
what matter really is, and in the next that we know it to 
be per se “non-psychic,” they have given evidence not of 
special skill but of special inconsistency. 

The best security, perhaps, against carrying anew into 
philosophy, in this connection, the temper of bigotry 
which has polluted it in its theological past is to keep 
before one the simple conspectus presented by Professor 
Bain in his excellent work on “ Mind and Body.” Thus 
does he set forth the conflicting theories :— 


I—Two SuBSTANCES. 


1.—Both Material. 
a. The prevailing conception among the lower races. 
6. Most of the ancient Greek philosophers. 
c. The early Christian Fathers. 


2.—An Immaterial and a Material. 
. Commencement in Plato and Aristotle. 
. The later Fathers from the age of Augustine. 
The Schoolmen. 
. Descartes. 
The prevalent opinion. 


sass 


II.—OnE SUBSTANCE. 
1.—Mind and Matter the Same. 


a. The cruder forms and expressions of materialism. » 
6. The Pantheistic Ideal of Fichte. [Add Spinoza. | 


2.—Contrast of Mind and Matter Saved. 


Guarded or qualified materialism—held by many Phy- 
siologists and Metaphysicians; the growing opinion. 
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a Add es since that table was framed, about thirty 
* such “ materialists” as Clifford and Dr. 

ice have stood for the formula that ‘the universe 
consists entirely of mind-stuff” (which Clifford distin- 
1ishes from ‘mind or consciousness”), and it will be 
_ seen how nearly the debate between Materialism and 
Sleep in its scientific as distinguished from its 
_ theological aspect, has become a mere dispute over terms, 

a thanks mainly to the service done by “materialism” in 
E ee science in the past from the clutches of 


1 Written in 1902. 
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PROFESSOR JAMES’S PLEA FOR THEISM* 
(1898) 


I 


To the student of culture-history who happens to be non- 
theistic there is something surprising in the tenacity of 
theistic or deistic opinions among many educated people. 
I use the terms “ theistic’’ and “ deistic” as of similar 
force, because, as can easily be shown, the “theism ” of 
many instructed people in our own day is intellectually 
on all fours with the Deism of one or two hundred years 
ago, so often described by professed theists as inadequate 
and superseded. The author* of the treatise “ Super- 
natural Religion,” for instance, thus expresses himself at 
the close of his second volume :— 


The necessity of Divine Revelation is a pure theological 
figment utterly opposed to Reason. Escaping from it, we 
exchange a Jewish anthropomorphic Divinity, made after 
our image, for an omnipresent God, under whose bene- 
ficent government we know that all that is consistent 
with wise and omnipotent Law is prospered, and brought 
to perfection, and all that is opposed to Divine order is 
mercifully frustrated, and brought to naught...... It is 
manifestly our first duty, as it should be our supremest 
pleasure, to apprehend as clearly as we may the laws by 
which the Supreme Being governs the Universe, and to 
bring ourselves and our actions into reverent harmony 
with them...... Thus making the Divine Will our will, we 


1 [It should be noted that the late Professor J. ames, in one of his 
subsequent writings, declared himself to have been misunderstood by his 
critics as regards his “‘ Will to Believe.” As he offered no details, it is 
impossible to know what points he had in mind. I incline to regard the 
statement as a partial surrender of the position taken up.] 

* It should here be noted that the author in question, the late Mr. W. R. 
Cassels, afterwards expressly surrendered the theistic positions taken up in 
his first edition. I leave my criticism as it stood, for historical reasons, 
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shall recognize in the highest sense that God is ever with 
us, that His good providence controls our slightest actions, 
that we...... are eternally cared for and governed by an 
omnipresent immutable power, for which nothing is too 
great, nothing too insignificant, and in whose Divine order 
a fitting place is found for the lowest as well as the highest 
in the palpitating life of the Universe. 

No rationalist reader, I suppose, will question either 
the good faith or the general intelligence of this author. 
These qualities in him are as obvious as his learning and 
his industry. No more patient and candid inquirer has 
worked at the problem of the documentary basis of 
Christianity. And yet—I say it with all gravity and 
with all regret—the reasoning of the passage above cited 
is worse, the thought more superficial, than that of the 
worst argument brought against the author by either 
Bishop Lightfoot or Bishop Westcott. 

Let us apply to the passage the simplest tests of con- 
sistency. It affirms an omnipotent, omnipresent, omnis- 
cient, beneficent Providence. Yetit distinguishes between 
what is “opposed to Divine order” and what is “ con- 
sistent with wise and omnipotent Law.” How, in the 
name of consistent speech, can anything in a universe 
made and controlled by omnipotence be zmconsistent with 
omnipotent Law? How can anything be “ opposed to 
Divine order” in a universe which, in the terms of the 
definition, 7s absolutely Divine order, and nothing else ? 
_ Our author speaks of “ bringing ourselves and our actions 
into reverent harmony” with the “laws by which the 
- Supreme Being governs the universe.” Does he mean 
to assert that we can conceivably be out of harmony with 
laws so defined? God, he says, controls our slightest 
actions when we make the Divine Will our will. Does 
he imagine that, in the terms of the case, our will can 
ever be anything else? Can we overrule, or evade, the 
Will of Omnipotence? Do not the tiger and the tornado 
alike act by Divine Will? Does the microbe or the 
murderer do otherwise? Is it suggested that an Atheist 
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is beyond the control of Omnipotence; or that Omnis- 
cience had not contemplated Atheism ? Brought up thus 
against a blank wall of self-contradiction, we can only 
say that the author has never realized the nature of the 
problem on which he thus discourses; just as, when he 
declares Christianity to be “the most perfect development 
of human morality,” we say he can have given no adequate 
thought to the question wherein good morality consists. 
An expert in one research, he is a tyro in others, no less 
important, concerning which he speaks with a most 
summary confidence. His theism is just the elementary, 
confused, self-contradictory deism of Cicero, of Plutarch, 
of Augustine, of Luther, of Matthew Tindal, of Pope, 
and of the young Voltaire. And yet, perplexing as is the 
discovery, we are obliged to admit that his doctrine is in 
a general way endorsed by writers who rank as honoured 
experts in matters alike of reasoning and of the exact 
analysis of emotional processes. 


II 


The perplexity thus induced is, at least in some 
respects, a good preparation for the study of the recent 
volume of Professor William James, which undertakes 
to vindicate Theism in a series of essays under the title 
“The Will to Believe.” In this mood we can at least 
be circumspect, considerate, and self-possessed, as befits 
us in the presence of an accomplished and original 
thinker. This, the Professor’s latest book, is marked by 
many of the merits of his greater treatise—freshness and 
felicity of method, a stimulating independence of attitude, 
and, above all, a style quite remarkable at once for vivid- 
ness, purity, simplicity, and power—the best English 
style, perhaps, to be found in the whole literature of 
modern philosophy. Here we need never fear to be 
button-holed by superannuated platitudes, or to be bur- 
dened with the débris of exploded arguments. The 
reasoning, be it right or wrong, is sure to be as piquant 
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as the phrasing ; and he who would refute it must look 
warily to his steps. 

Hor some way, indeed, it is safe, nay salutary, to 
follow. Professor James describes himself as a “radical 
empiricist,” a@ very good name, which will recommend 
itself to many when thus defined (p. 14) :-— 

T am myself a complete empiricist so far as my theory 
of human knowledge goes. I live, to be sure, by the 
practical faith that we must go on experiencing and think- 
Ing Over our experience, for only thus can our opinions 
grow more true; but to hold any one of them—I abso- 
lutely do not care which—as if it never could be reinter- 
pretable, or corrigible, I believe to be a tremendously 
mistaken attitude, and I think that the whole history of 
philosophy will bear me out. 


We may take exception to the next sentence: “There 
is but one indefectibly certain truth, and that is the truth 
that pyrrhonistic scepticism itself leaves standing—the 
truth that the present phenomenon of consciousness 
exists.” As the Professor goes on to say: “That is the 
bare starting point of knowledge, the mere admission of 
a stuff to be philosophized about.” Then it is hardly to 
be called a truth. And, further, there cannot well be an 
accepted phenomenon of consciousness without an accep- 
tance of certain cognitions. Surely it is for us, in this 
matter, an indefectibly certain truth that we are discussing 
something. The pyrrhonist always assumes that we hear 
his words, and he ours; so that he is really not so un- 
answerable by logic, I think, as Professor James some- 
times declares him to be, ‘Objective evidence and 
certitude,” says the Professor, in his vivid and poetic 
way (p. 14), “are doubtless very fine ideals to play with; 
but where on this moonlit and dream-visited planet are 
they found?” Then is not that an assertion that the 
moonlight and the dreams are as such objective certi- 
tudes ?" Just before, too, the Professor had said (p. 18) : 

1 Tt is Professor James’s fellow-theist, Professor Royce, who writes: “ The 


conditions that determine the logical possibility of error must themselves 
be absolute truth” (“The Religious Aspect of Philosophy,” 1885, p. 387). 
N 
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“You believe in objective evidence, and Ido. Of some 
things we feel that we are certain; we know, and we 
know that we know.” Letting that pass, however, we 
need only note further, for preliminary purposes, that 
Professor James greatly overstates his radicalism when 
he says he absolutely does not care which opinion is 
claimed to be past reconsidering—that he insists on hold- 
ing all open to revision. At the outset he had squarely 
said that some hypotheses are, for him and us, dead. 
“Tf I ask you to believe in the Mahdi,” he remarks, “the 
notion makes no electric connection with your nature— 
it refuses to scintillate with any credibility at all. As an 
hypothesis it is completely dead ’—dead, that is, only for 
us, since to the Arab it is alive. And this is important 
for our discussion. The ‘ Will to Believe,” for which 
Professor James is going to do battle, is to be restricted 
to the beliefs of the neighbours—yes, and of the bulk of 
the neighbours. If you have a will to believe that 
Colonel Ingersoll is a valuable educative force, the case 
will be different; and your will to believe that the 
average belief is absurd—why, that is the very thing that 
Professor James is bent on discrediting. 

Let us then come to the issue. The essential first 
step in the first essay is this: That we must all hold 
some beliefs, on grounds short of absolute certainty, and 
that Clifford’s exhortation to believe nothing rather than 
make a single error is fantastic. ‘‘Our errors are surely 
not such awfully solemn things.” So far, so good, 
especially as it at the same time conceded (p. 20) that 
“the need of acting is seldom so urgent that a false belief 
to act on is better than no belief at all.” Again, with 
certain discount for vivacity of rhetoric, we can agree to 
this (p. 21): “If you want an absolute duffer in an 
investigation, you must, after all, take the man who has 
no interest in its results. He is the warranted incapable, 
the positive fool.” And there need be no dispute at all 
about this: “The most useful investigator, because the 
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most sensitive observer, is always he whose eager interest 
in one side of the question is balanced by an equally keen 
nervousness lest he become deceived.” But immediately 
after that we stumble on a proposition in which are 
packed at least two fallacies, with an air of ulterior 
purpose. 

“Science,” says the Professor, “has organized this 
nervousness into a regular technique, her so-called method 
of verification; and she has fallen so deeply in love with 
the method that one may even say she has ceased to care 
for truth by itself at all. It is only truth as technically 
verified that interests her. The truth of truths might 
come in merely affirmative form, and she would decline to 
touch it.” 

I am always a little suspicious of statements which 
metaphorize science into an entity with certain habits: 
they are so much in favour with certain “absolute 
duffers.”” And here suspicion at once hatches into revolt. 
A distinction has been drawn between truth by itself and 
truth as technically verified; and science is accused of 
having ‘‘ceased”’ to care for the former. But when did 
“she,” or any one else, consciously care for truth recog- 
nized as unverified? What does truth mean but just 
“the verified’? There are certainly many degrees in 
the “technicality’’ of the verification for the different 
believers; but for each there is assuredly a technicality. 
When the old-world believer was told that the angel of 
the Lord appeared unto Joseph in a dream his standard 
of technicality was satisfied. But some form of verifica- 
tion, avowedly or not, goes with all assent; and the theist 
surely claims to have his verification. ‘‘ Truth by itself,” 
truth cognized as unverified—this is merely a verbal 
chimera; it is as if you should say: “ An unfelt hunger,” 
“uncongealed ice.” ‘“Science”—that is, the logical 
man of scienee—would not say, as Professor James repre- 
sents, that a truth believed without verification would be 
“stolen in defiance of her duty to mankind.” She—or 
he—would say, if anything, that a proposition recognized 
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as unverified is not a truth for anybody, and that assent 
is withheld from it, not as an unverified truth, but as 
a statement not known to be true. Nor is Professor 
James’s remark intelligible save as a precipitate revelation 
of what he would like to justify if he could. For not 
only does he proceed to insist that “science” takes 
certain moral propositions for granted, seeking no verifi- 
cation for them, but he has already told us (p. 10) that 
“a leading biologist, now dead,” once said to him that, 
even if such a thing as telepathy were true, “scientists 
ought to band together to keep it suppressed and con- 
cealed.”” Here then was “science” in a frame of mind 
in which, clearly, the proposition that all alleged telepathy 
is a fraud is acceptable without any properly technical 
verification, being regarded as a welcome truth. That is 
to say, “science”’ is not the rigid devotee of verification 
that she was said to be. She, too, has her “will to 
believe’; and what Professor James is really contending 
for is just such a licence for the theist. 


ET 


Of course, the licence must now be made to seem 
respectable. The thesis professedly defended runs 
(p. 11): = 

Our passional nature not only lawfully may, but must, 
decide an option between propositions, whenever it is a 
genuine option that cannot by its nature be decided on 
intellectual grounds; for to say, under such circum- 
stances, “ Do not decide, but leave the question open,” is 
itself a passional decision—just like deciding yes or no, 
and is attended with the same risk of losing the truth. 
Observe the stress of the claim. You are passional, 
whether you say yes or no, or neither; that is to say, 
“science” is passional when she puts aside the so-called 
“truth by itself,” though her “ ground” is as intellectual 
as you could well wish. Then in what case are we not 
passional ? Since we are all fallible, we may be wrong 
when we think we are intellectually right; and as we 
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have then “lost the truth,” it should seem that it is all 
one whether we are passional or not. About what, then, 
are we fighting ? Ultimately we find out: it is for the 
right to be wilfully, consciously, purposely passional, on 
the plea that what we decide to believe may be true after 
all. Professor James never once, that I know of, endorses 
the Christian doctrine of objective salvation; but his 
language here seems to me finally meaningless unless 
that meaning be put in it. What is “ losing the truth’? 
In what sense do I gain a truth if I decide to make- 
believe to believe a mere unverified assertion? If I am 
not rationally convinced, where is the truth for me? 
And if I cannot believe it, what have I lost? What is 
this willed and passional species of belief that in this 
particular kind of case Professor James is contend- 
ing for ? 

The first concrete indication we have is his assertion 
(p. 24) that, in the case of a man winning a woman’s love 
by mere sanguine insistence that she must love him, “ the 
desire for a certain kind of truth here brings about that 
special truth’s existence; and so in innumerable cases of 
other sorts.” Now, it must be at once obvious to every- 
body that this assertion is utterly untrue. To say nothing 
of the singular use of the phrase “special truth,” it is 
plain that not the desire, but the showing and telling of 
the desire, brings about the desired fact. Nor has this 
kind of so-called special truth the slightest analogy with 
the kind of hypothesis that Professor James sets out and 
ends by indicating. So with his further illustration of 
the act of the carful of passengers who, each having faith 
in the co-operation of the rest, rise as one man, and over- 
power the highwaymen. It is after giving us these two 
illustrations that Professor James writes (p. 25) :— 


And where faith in a fact can help create the fact, that 
would be an insane logic which should say that faith 
running ahead of scientific evidence is the “lowest kind 
of immorality ’”’ into which a thinking being can fall. Yet 
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such is the logic by which owr scientific absolutists pretend 
to regulate our lives. 

I do not remember to have met with a more surprising 
paralogism in theological literature, ancient or modern. 
After confusing an objective event—a change ina woman’s 
feeling—with an abstract and universal proposition, Pro- 
fessor James goes on to confound a code of scientific 
demonstration, a rule of evidence, with a code of conduct. 
What positivist or scientific absolutist ever declared that 
we ought never to act save on an absolute certainty ? 
What rationalist ever refused assent to Butler’s claim 
that simple probability is the normal guide in conduct ig 
What man or woman ever said that you ought never to 
take a risk in love or war or business ? Who pretends to 
believe that Clifford would have called the sanguine lover 
or the courageous passenger immoral ? 

It will not avail to argue here that Clifford’s doctrine 
as to the intellectual life is logically extensible to the life 
of action, as Butler claimed that the rule of probability 
was extensible from action to creed. If that were the 
proposition intended it would have been so put, and then 
argued for; but it is not put, and it is never argued. 
Our dialectician had simply assumed that his cases from 
action were logically identical with cases of simple belief 
or disbelief in a general quasi-philosophic proposition. 
It is immediately after the passage last cited that he 
writes (p. 25): “It will be said, these are all childish 
human cases, and have nothing to do with great cosmical 
matters, like the question of religious faith. Let us then 
pass on to that.” That is, he admits he has made out 
nothing. Why then did he claim a moment ago that he 
had stultified his adversary ? He seems now to see that 
he had stumbled into sheer irrelevance. Why then does 
he leave the irrelevance standing? And why is it freshly 
obtruded in the later essay, p. 97, on “The Sentiment of 
Rationality ”’ ? 
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Ly. 
Let us “pass on” with him :— 


What then [he asks] do we now mean by the 
religious hypothesis ? Science says things are; morality 
says some things are better than other things; and religion 
says essentially two things. First, she says that the best 
things are the more eternal things, the overlapping things, 
the things in the universe that throw the last stone, so to 
speak, and say the final word. “ Perfection is eternal ’”— 
this phrase of Charles Secrétan seems a good way of 
putting this first affirmation of religion, an affirmation 
which obviously cannot yet be verified scientifically at all. 
The second affirmation of religion is that we are better off 
even now if we believe her first affirmation to be true. 


Is this then what we are debating about—this string 
of sparkling tropes, some of which would very well serve 
to mark the grounds of anti-theism? Of course not. 
Professor James is significantly strategic with his intan- 
gible “essentials.” It is only after some further opera- 
tions that we come to the partially plain statement :— 

The more perfect and more eternal aspect of the 
universe is represented in our religions as having personal 
form. The universe is no longer a mere Jt to us, but a 
Thou, if we are religious; and any relation that may be 
possible from person to person might be possible here. 

In another essay the “essentials” are stated (p. 122) 
a little more sharply still :— 

First, it is essential that God be conceived as the deepest 
power in the universe; and, second, he must be conceived 
under the form of a mental personality...... God’s per- 
sonality is to be regarded, like any other personality, as 
something outside of my own, and other than me, and 
whose existence I simply come upon and find. 

We are entitled to ask, then, that the question be 
argued on this formula. The question now is, says Pro- 
fessor James (p. 26), ‘‘ what the logical elements of this 
situation are, in case the religious hypothesis in both 
branches be really true ””—that is, in case the universe be 
really a knowable person, and in case it be really an 
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instant gain to us to believe so. And he straightway 
proceeds to a comment in which there is no statement 
of logical elements at all—as he well may, since the 
question about logical elements was, perforce, meaning- 
less. Let us put it with another bearing: “In case it be 
really true that the other side of the moon is made of 
green cheese, what are the logical elements of the case ?”’ 
What, indeed! As regards the religious point, what is 
offered, says Professor James, is a “momentous option.” 
Suppose we answer, in the manner of the criticism on 
the Holy Roman Empire, that it is neither momentous 
nor an option, how will Professor James prove his point ? 
First, he says, the proposition assumes that you gain if 
you accept it; you lose if you do not. Quite so, but that 
is merely the point in dispute; the option then is only 
hypothetically momentous. The Mahdi offers you as 
much; and so does Warner’s Safe Cure. And whereas 
the Cure, if not the Mahdi, professes to be testable, and 
is partially so, while the Theistic proposition is not, we 
might not unwarrantably say that the latter gives us no 
option whatever in the logical sense, since there are no 
data for a choice. It is a mere process of tossing a coin 
and abiding by the result. That is not a philosophic 
option. 

Professor James here assumes, however, that if we 
refuse to take the theistic Safe Cure on the bare word of 
the advertisement it is for sheer fear of error; and he 
attacks the unbeliever for his timidity. I beg leave to 
say that there is no timidity in the case—that any timidity 
in the matter, by the Professor’s own showing, is pre- 
cisely on his own side; and that I, for my part, am at 
a loss to realize how the question of fear can philoso- 
phically suggest itself. ‘‘ Dupery for dupery,” says Pro- 
fessor James (p. 27), ““ what proof is there that dupery 
through hope is so much worse than dupery through 
fear ?”? But how can there be dupery in the mere 
inability to believe? There may, indeed, be dupery in 
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& positive explanation, which I frame for myself, of the 
process by which another man’s error, as I regard it, has 
been reached. But if I simply cannot believe a given 
proposition, how can I he said to be duped? Hypothe- 
tically, in this case, by my fear of error, says our Theist. 
My case is not inability, he suggests; it is a passional 
indisposition—a quasi-intellectual fear. But I repeat that 
there was no fear in the case. In the terms of the issue 
the possible error, if error it be, is one I—the organized 
being I—can never find out. What have I to fear? 
Clifford might say he feared to demoralize his intelli- 
gence ; but that consideration really does not arise for us, 
for Clifford simply could not believe on what he held to 
be insufficient evidence, and, if he did too lightly believe, 


- it was mere miscarriage, not conscious demoralization. 


On the other hand, Professor James says for himself 
(p. 27), in so many words: “If religion be true, and the 
evidence for it be still insufficient, I do not wish, by 
putting your extinguisher upon my nature (which feels 
to me as if it had after all some business in this matter), 
to forfeit my sole chance in life of getting upon the 
winning side.” And this flagrant confession of fear we 
are asked to take as a justifying of credence by the plea 
of hope! The motive zs patently fear, pure and simple. 
And what afear! It is the fear of not being “on the 
winning side.” That is to say, I suppose, the hypothe- 


tical Ineffable Infinite Person is likely to cry Vae Victis* 


at the Judgment Day—to treat as captives and victims 
those who had not the luck to toss the coin of chance- 
credence aright. Shall we not here say once more, with 
Mill, that we had much rather be damned by such a deity 
as that than share in his despicable triumph? Professor 
James would perhaps say that there is “too much of 
robustious pathos’? in such a declaration, as he says of 
Professor Clifford’s protest against levity of belief. He 


1 Op. the theistic expression on p. 96: “I expect then to triumph with 
tenfold glory ”—i.e., at “the judgment day.” 
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seems to want all the robustious pathos for himself. 
With him, then, let it be, since, sooth to say, his position 
has need of it. For us be the bare logic of the argument, 
which now brings us to the noting that Professor James 
not only avows that he is proceeding on sheer fear, but 


quashes even his posited premiss that the act of belief is 
in itself a gain. 


One [he writes, p. 28] who should shut himself up in 
snarling logicality (like a churlish person in a company), 
and try to make the gods extort his recognition willy- 
nilly, or not get it at all, might cut himself off for ever 
from his only opportunity of making the gods’ acquain- 
tance. This feeling, forced on us we know not whence, 
that by obstinately believing that there are gods (although 
not to do so would be so easy, both for our logic and our 
life) we are doing the universe the deepest service we can, 
seems part of the living essence of the religious hypothesis. 


Observe the chaos of the argument. A certain feeling 
is “forced” on us, and yet it is “easy,” both for our 
logic and our life, to do without it. If then logic and 
life are not the whole factors in our thinking, what is it 
that is left to constitute the element of pressure about 
that feeling ? And if we thus know that life is “easy” 
without theism, what plausibility attaches to the hypo- 
thesis that the acceptance of theism makes us at once 
“better off’’? 

Let us now see where we stand. Here is the Pro- 
fessor’s condensation of his case :— 


If the hypothesis were true in all its parts...... then 
pure intellectualism, with its veto on our making willing 
advances, would be an absurdity; and some participation 
of our sympathetic nature would be logically required...... 
A rule of thinking which would absolutely prevent me 
from acknowledging certain kinds of truth if those kinds 
of truth were really there would be an irrational rule. 
That for me is the long and short of the formal logic of 
the situation, no matter what the kinds of truth might 


materially be. I confess I do not see how this logic can 
be escaped. 


Alas for formal logic if this be an example of it. Let 
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us paraphrase these too vivid sentences into clearness, as 
thus: “Jf an unproved and unprovable statement, a state- 
ment which can never be shown or known to be true, 

. be true without our knowing it, then the logic which 
vetoed our believing it would be absurd, and we should 
do well to want to believe it, though as aforesaid we 
should never know, while in this frame of mind, whether 
we were really doing well. For instance, if it be true 
that there is a great green dragon on the other side 
of the moon, then that rule of evidence is absurd which 
tells us not to believe the assertion without proof. And 
since in the terms of the case we cannot know whether 
the assertion is or is not true, we clearly cannot know 
whether the rule of evidence is absurd.” Quod NON erat 
demonstrandum. 

This is, in sober sadness, what the argument of Pro- 
fessor James so far logically comes to. He stakes his 
case on an if which can never be un-if’ed, so to speak. 
If theism be true, then it is absurd not to believe it with- 
out proof; but as we can never know whether it zs true, 
we can never tell whether or not it is absurd not to 
believe. Professor James apparently implies at times 
that “I’’=something which will be able to argue matters 
over again in another world; but as he never even 
attempts to establish this the issue is not even before us. 
In short, we have arrived at nothing whatever. We have 

realized what the Professor elsewhere (p. 219) terms 
_ “the enormous emptiness of what is called an abstract 
proposition.” And here endeth the first lesson—the 
title-essay of Professor James’s book. It is after that 
summing-up that the Professor genially tells us that if 
we do not agree with him he suspects it is because we 
have “ got away from the abstract logical point of view 
altogether, and are thinking (perhaps without realizing it) 
of some particular religious hypothesis which for us is 
dead.” I respectfully retort the soft impeachment, 
replying that for abstract logic no hypothesis whatever 
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is dead before dissection; that this one has been for us 
formally proved by fresh logical scrutiny to be unsup- 
ported, as of old; that beyond this we have as yet 
affirmed nothing; and that it is our Theist who, parading 
loyalty to abstract logic, was all the while clutching the 
hand of a fleshly presupposition. “This command that 
we shall put a stopper on our hearts, instincts, and 
courage, and wait’—such is the Professor’s account of 
our attitude to his hypotheticism. Here is robustious 
pathos indeed. There are “ we,” and “ we,” and I might 
fitly reply to Professor James that he is asking “‘us”’ to 
put a stopper on our hearts, instincts, and self-respect, 
and consciously sneak into a Fools’ Paradise. There is 
small courage needed for that enterprise. If there be no 
God, it is all one; but if there be a God—so says his 
worshipper—He will make it go hard with atheists. 
Such is the old, unseemly kernel we find in the new 
argument. The position looks just a little better in the 
robustiously pathetic passage which Professor James in 
conclusion cites from Sir James Stephen: “ We stand on 
& mountain pass in the midst of whirling snow and blind- 
ing mist, through which we get glimpses now and then 
of paths which may be deceptive. If we stand still, we 
shall be frozen to death. If we take the wrong road, we 
shall be dashed to pieces.” But is there any philosophic 
improvement? Is not all this just a sample of that 
vacuity of rhetoric which Stephen was so fond of impu- 
ting to those whose views he disliked? Who is getting 
frozen? Who has been dashed to pieces? What force 
constitutes the frost; and what is the nature of the 
precipice? Really, a declamatory judge cannot help out 
a strayed philosopher; we must get back to something 
like significant speech and serious argument. The first 
campaign for the Will to Believe in Gods has come to 
nothing ; let us scrutinize the others. 
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It is in the later essays, rather than in the titular, that 
our philosopher’s Will to Believe becomes clearly recog- 
nizable for what it is. He really has some arguments 
for Theism, and his Will to Believe turns out to be a 
Will to Believe that these arguments are valid. In so 
many words he now contends that Theism is the only 
rational attitude to the problem of the universe : “theism,” 
he avers (p. 127), “always stands ready with the most 
practically rational solution it is possible to conceive”; 
all that we heard about the passional nature is for the 
time peacefully withdrawn; and theism figures as nearly 
pure reason—nay, pure understanding. Unhappily, the 
new Reason is but the old Passion writ small. I say 
writ small, because passion does not have full sway, and 
reason does have a hearing. Professor James rejects the 
argument from design, from Nature. We “know nature 
too impartially and too well,” he says (p. 43), “to worship 
unreservedly any God of whose character she can be an 
adequate expression.” He admits in so many words 
(p. 198) that “ethics have as genuine and real a foothold 
in @ universe where the highest consciousness is human 
as in a universe where there is a God as well.” He 
admits, too (p. 176), that “the world is enigmatical 
enough in all conscience, whatever theory we may take 
up towards it.” But all of these statements he more or 
less clearly contradicts; and that as to ethics he con- 
tradicts in the most stupefying way. And on the other 
hand he makes this extraordinary avowal, which he did 
not make in the first essay, where it would have been 
sharply relevant, but which, in reading that essay, one 
really did not dream to be possible on his part. 

I confess [he writes, p. 61] that I do not see why the 
very existence of an invisible world may not in part 
depend on the personal response which any one of us may 


make to the religious appeal. God himself, in short, may 
draw vital strength, and increase of very being, from our 
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fidelity. For my own part, I do not know what the sweat 
and blood and tragedy of this life mean, if they mean any- 
thing short of this. If this life be not a real fight, in 
which something is eternally gained for the universe by 
success, it is no better than a game of private theatuicals 
from which one may withdraw at will. 


That passage occurs in a lecture addressed to the 
Harvard Young Men’s Christian Association, under the 
title ‘‘Is Life Worth Living ?”, and it will be observed 
that it implicitly says that life is not much worth living, 
save on a view of the universe which, according to one 
part of the Christian creed, is flat blasphemy. I make 
no doubt that some Christian readers have so described 
it; and that many other Christians and Theists have 
been speechlessly astounded by it. And yet, though it is 
surprising, even to one who holds all Theism to be fallacy, 
in its nude confession that the God cannot be conceived 
as Omnipotent, on the other hand Theism so perpetually 
falls back on a veiled confession to that effect that this 
doctrine cannot be pronounced inconsistent with the 
general run of theistic thought. For the constant 
residuum of all theistic discussion is this: God is not 
Almighty. In human affairs he never gets his own way. 
It is but a sequent step further to take up the hypothetic 
position (really very old) sketched by Mill—that of a 
limited-liability-God, who is not even physically in 
command of things, but is the victim of circumstances 
over which he has only an imperfect control. And even 
without a single further step it lands us at once in the 
old conception, which my dear and honoured friend, Dr. 
Moncure Conway, has floated, I do not know how far 
fancifully, as the fit euthanasia of theism—that is to say, 
the ancient Dualism, the conception of a cosmic Evil 
Power at war with the Good. So that our theistic philo- 
sophy, after long crying “Back to Kant,” and finally 
finding no peace there, is in a fair way to be heard crying 
“Back to the Devil.” Professor James has set the key. 

Logically, this avowal complements the argument of 
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the first essay by saying that even as the lover creates 
love by demanding it, so the Theist adds to his God’s 
stature by believing that there is a God—a God who is 
not infinite, not omnipotent, and not all-wise—a God who 
suffers from neglect, and may be conceived as wailing, 
“My Creature, my Creature, why hast thou forsaken 
me?” TI have only to say that this egregious conception 
will soon be disposed of in terms of the test to which 
Professor James is so fond of appealing as against Agnos- 
ticism—that of popular success. It will satisfy neither 
the thinker nor the emotionalist, neither the wise man 
nor the multitude. The very craving on which the 
Professor relies for the outvoting of rationalism is con- 
fessedly a craving for a God-Almighty, even though the 
cravers in their ethics always stultify their demand. 
They harbour the contradiction in virtue of the bridgeless 
gaps in their thought; but they will never stand being 
told in God’s name that their God is only a demigod. 
Even they can confusedly feel what the reasonable 
thinker will at once see, that such a God is as no God; 
that on theistic principles you must at once invent 
another God above him to account for him. It is as 
necessary to explain him theistically as to explain the 
universe. An infinite universe must have an infinite God, 
if Godism is to keep up the semblance of philosophy. 
And in due course, after having quashed theistic 
philosophy as we have seen, Dr. James sets about vindi- 
‘eating it in his essay on “‘ The Sentiment of Rationality.” 
He premises (p. 63) that philosophers “desire to attain a 
conception of the frame of things which shall on the 
whole be more rational than the somewhat chaotic view 
- which every one by nature carries about with him under 
his hat.” And rationality, he admits, is certificated as 
such by certain subjective marks with which it affects 
him—primarily by “a strong feeling of ease, peace, rest.” 
“The transition from a state of puzzle and perplexity 
to rational comprehension is full of lively relief and 
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pleasure.” Sofarthe formula. But the argument turns 
out to be this, that a process—or a certain process— 
which yields lively relief and pleasure is thereby certifi- 
cated to be one of rational comprehension. There is no 
other content in the exposition. After having, as we 
have seen, let in again the barbaric hypothesis of a Good 
Power, Professor James acknowledges that the philoso- 
pher’s ideal involves the knowledge of causes as con- 
verging to a minimum number, producing the maximum 
number of effects (p. 65). But this tendency, he reminds 
us, is alien to the average man, who loves concrete variety, 
and yet somehow yearns for certainty about the future; 
so, after some gymnastic, we arrive at the desired conclu- 
sion that the average man is entitled to the philosophy 
that suits him. And, instead of showing that it is 
rational so to form one’s creed, the Professor merely goes 
about to show that it is possible. He had previously 
given us his opinion on that point in the chapter on 
Belief in his “Principles of Psychology”; but the essay 
before us perhaps goes a little further, while not seeming 
at first sight to go quite so far (pp. 76-7) :-— 


Philosophers long ago observed the remarkable fact that 
mere familiarity with things is able to produce a feeling 
of their rationality...... The daily contemplation of pheno- 
mena juxtaposed in a certain order begets an acceptance 
of their connection as absolute as the repose engendered 
by theoretic insight into their coherence. To explain a 
thing is to pass easily back to its antecedents; to know it 
is easily to foresee its consequents. Custom, which lets 
us do both, is thus the source of whatever rationality the 
thing may gain in our minds. (Italics mine.) 


This is more than a mere endorsement of Hume on 
causation. After the sweeping final clause, which negates 
the preceding admission as to the function of theoretic 
insight, we have the qualified claim that custom must be 
“one of the factors” of rationality in the broad sense. 
But, whatever be the theorem intended, all that we arrive 
at is the teaching of the “ Principles ” :— 
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We need only in cold blood act as if the thing in 
question were real, and keep acting as if it were real, and 
a will infallibly end by growing into such a connection 
with our life that it will become real. It will become so 
knit with habit and emotion that our interests in it will 
be those which characterize belief,’ 


Here again Professor James, in the name of the 
average man, takes up a position where neither the 
average man nor the average philosopher can live. It is 
the position of Pascal, hardily cited by the Professor in 
his opening essay: if you have doubts about rites and 
sacraments go and practise them, take the eucharist and 
hear mass: cela vous fera croire et vous abétira—that 
will make you believe, and will srupzFy you. In this 
connection the Professor circumspectly argues (p. 6) that, 
“unless there be some pre-existing tendency to believe in 
masses and holy water, the option offered to the will by 
Pascal is not a living option...... to us Protestants these 
means of salvation seem such foregone impossibilities 
that Pascal’s logic, invoked for them specifically, leaves 


- us unmoved.” This is formally a denial of the affirmation 


just cited from the “ Principles,” which admits no excep- 
tion; and it is formally a negation, once more, of the 
author’s claim that he kept absolutely all of his convic- 
tions open to revision. But let us take the qualified 
statement: to what does it bring us? What is a pre- 
existing tendency? On the Professor’s own showing, it 
involves, of necessity, only the perception that it would 
be agreeable to believe certain things; and, though he 
does not say as much, he leaves us free to say that a man 


who sees possibilities of income in an ecclesiastical career 


has @ quite sufficient pre-existing tendency to believe in 
ecclesiastical formulas. Given that, all the rest follows, 


by the Professor’s express and reiterated sanction. 


1 “Principles of Psychology,” vol. ii, p. 321. 
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VI 


Professor James seems to think his permit, in the 
matter of volitional faith,’ will never lead any Protestant 
to masses and holy water—for “us,” he observes, these 
hypotheses are “dead,” though he has in effect told us 
that such confidence of negation is a “ tremendously 
mistaken attitude.’ How then came these hypotheses 
to be dead? Through mere cessation, says his argument. 
How then did that cessation come about? His exposition 
plainly implies that it was at least in part by reason of 
its becoming agreeable or convenient not to believe the 
dogmas in question—that many Protestants at the parting 
of the ways became so because Protestantism was seen 
to be materially advantageous; and here I am in decided 
agreement, sociologically speaking. But surely Professor 
James will not maintain, what even I should consider an 
extravagance of iconoclasm, that there was no spontaneous 
and disinterested tendency to disbelieve in masses and 
holy water? There must have been some honest revolt 
on intellectual grounds. And what is true of Protes- 
tantism is clearly true in a higher degree of every 
surrender since made of popular prejudice and super- 
stition. Here then we have a series of revolts against 
customary belief, detections of irrationality in the most 
familiar formulas, and this by the spontaneous or induced 
operation of the analytic or critical faculty. 

On this, which had once passed for a truism, we are 
obliged to insist, by way of letting daylight into Professor 
James’s dialectic. He will have it that Will and Belief 
are identical, and that, given only that the hypotheses be 
“live,” you can believe what you will. To all which the 
fatal answer is, that hypotheses “die” just because men 


1 It may save some trouble to point out that it would be irrelevant to 
meet the present argument by the plea that all belief has in it, psycho- 
logically speaking, a certain element of volition—in the way of attention, 
sympathy, persistence, etc. We are dealing with a quite special form of 
volition, prescribed as being exceptional. 
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cannot believe what they will, though they may make- 
believe to. In direct defiance of the expert’s dictum 
I make bold to say that the doctrine which you merely 
act towards as if you believed it is never believed in— 
never so long as you are conscious of acting with that 
purpose, as you always must be while you are capable of 
using that argument. Did Pascal believe? At bottom, 
no; he impressed the believers about him as a self- 
tormentor; he had not stupefied himself; enfeebled as 
he was in body and brain, he was but striving to inflame 
or to drug himself into the beliefs of the stupid. And 
Professor James’s average man, whom he makes umpire 
in these matters, will never consent to say with the 
satirist : ‘‘ We believe in baptism because we have seen 
it done.” 

Belief is, as is admitted by our psychologist, just the 
conviction of reality. Now, the very prescription of the 
alterative course of make-believe in certain cases is an 
admission that in these there is not the sense of reality. 
From this no sophistry can get away. So long as there 
survives the knowledge that our quasi-belief, or make- 
believe, is such—that it is in process of would-be manu- 
facture—so long the sense of reality is not there, and 
belief is not there. As the Professor has it: “ Belief, the 
sense of reality, feels like itself.’ It avails nothing to 
say that the proposition may all the while be true. That 
is not here the question; the point is that the operator 
is not a believer. And how he can ever forget the course 
he has taken in the matter is to me inconceivable. But 
even if he otherwise could, Professor James will not 
let him. 

We come to this, then, that every superstition we have 
outgrown, every hypothesis that has “died,” would have 
been kept in vogue if men had been able to act on 
Professor James’s principle: And on that principle there 


1 “ Principles,” vol. ii, p. 286, 
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is no security against reversion to those superstitions save 
one—that there is no social or pecuniary inducement to 
revert to them. But even that security does not cover 
the ground. The assumption of “ deadness”’ is obviously 
arbitrary. As a matter of fact, many Protestants, and 
one or two whilom atheists, do revert to Catholicism ; 
they feel the charm of the ritual and the atmosphere ; 
they are so framed that there is no discomfort for them 
in the attitude of subjection. Amy man, then, may go 
the length of haunting the Catholic service ; let him but 
feel attracted, and he may lift himself by his boot-straps 
into belief, on the subjectivist method. And we are not 
restricted to the case of Catholicism. Why not revert 
to witches and fairies and the evil eye? Any form of 
mystery-mongering, any species of fortune-telling or 
spiritualism, may be justified in the same way; in fact, 
most spiritualists do nakedly stand on Professor James’s 
ground—that faith helps to create the desired pheno- 
mena, and that there can be no final disproof of the 
general assertion, however often frauds may be detected. 


Vil 


We have thus come to the practical issue: what will 
be the effect of Professor James’s counsel on action ? 
If my argument be sound, rationalists need have no fear 
that it will multiply blind believers, save in so far as it 
will encourage make-believers to teach their children as 
unquestioned truth what they know to be widely ques- 
tioned. It is by such early teaching, of course, that most 
believers are made; conversions from rationalism to faith 
are not one tithe as numerous as those from faith to 
rationalism. But one of the great economic facts of our 
civilization is the existence of the class of professional 
ministers of religion; and it is impossible not to ask how 
Professor James’s doctrine relates to the future of that 
class. It seems compulsory to answer that, though he 
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will not turn dubious young readers into believers, he 
may very well make them content to act as if they were. 
That is to say, he encourages men who have no sincere 
vocation for religion, no justifying sense of its reality, to 
take it up as a means of income, preaching dogmas they 
do not credit. 

It is possible that on this Professor James would say 
he was doing not harm but good—that men who take to 
the ministry on his principles are likely to be men of 
light and leading. And though many will need no other 
answer to that plea than the retort that it makes an end 
of all intellectual morality, it may be as well to follow it 
up on lines incidentally laid down by the Professor 
himself. In his ingenious but, I think, irrelevant essay 
on “The Dilemma of Determinism” he is fain to argue 
against subjectivism in morals (p. 171), after saying all 
that can be said for it as against formal pessimism and 
formal optimism. 

In theology, subjectivism develops as its “left wing” 
antinomianism. In literature, its left wing is romanticism. 
And in practical life it is either a nerveless sentimentality 
or a sensualism without bounds. Everywhere it fosters 
the fatalistic mood of mind...... All through history we 
find how subjectivism, as soon as it has a free career, 
exhausts itself in every sort of spiritual, moral, and 
practical licence. Its optimism turns to an ethical indif- 
ference, which infallibly brings ethical dissolution in its 
train: 22.2% Already I have heard a graduate of this very 
school [Harvard] express in the pulpit his willingness to 

sin like David if only he might repent like David. 
- Now, on what ground does Professor James condemn 
that student? In his philosophy of belief the Professor 
is himself a subjectivist ; he repeatedly accepts the name, 
asking in one passage (p. 97): “How trebly asinine 
would it be for me to deny myself the use of the subjec- 
- tive method, the method of belief based on desire !’’—in 
the case, that is, where ‘“‘the future fact is conditioned 
- by my present faith in it.” How then does he expect 
men to adopt subjectivism in matters of opinion and steer 
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clear of it in matters of conduct ? What was his defence 
of it as regards opinion? Simply that we were entitled 
to frame a creed which gratified all our faculties or 
cravings. On what principle, then, does he veto the 
application of the same canon to practical action? Why 
should not that young Levite sin like David in order to 
repent like David? The Professor in another place 
(p. 87) is all for cultivating repentance. 

Take repentance; the man who can do nothing rightly 
can at least repent of his failures. But for paganism this 
faculty of repentance was a pure supernumerary, a straggler 
too late for the fair. Christianity took it and made it the 
one power within us which appealed straight to the heart 
of God. 

The passage is no oversight; it is duplicated in the 
“Principles of Psychology.”* Professor James must 
pardon me for saying with emphasis that the remark as 
to pagan religion is utterly wrong ;* but that is not the 
point here. Itis this: if Christianity has made repentance 
“the one power within us which appeals straight to the 
heart of God,” would not the Christian Levite be “ trebly 
asinine” not to use it—not to take the path which, in 
David’s case, notoriously led to such directness of com- 
munion with deity? Would not that be a case in which 
faith created the desired phenomenon? And when the 
Professor elsewhere’* pronounces that “one of the charms 
of drunkenness unquestionably lies in the deepening of 
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1 Vol. ii, p. 814. . 

? Let me cite, in passing, a sufficiently impartial view of the facts, set 
forth not for a philosophical but for a historical purpose: “A relation 
between human action and the operation of a personal divine being or 
beings is a hypothesis common to all historically known religions ; and 
the consciousness of sin and suffering is the inheritance of all mankind. 
The conflict being thus given between the passion which obstructs and the 
action which is the final cause of the result, it is only by a removal of the 
obstruction that the action can become complete. The process is there- 
fore a purifying or expiatory one; and it is the divine person who brings 
to pass the expiation. No religion of which we can trace the fundamental 
conceptions fails to recognize in this purifying or expiatory process the 
solution of the problem of human life.” Professor A. W. Ward’s “ History 
of English Dramatic Literature,” vol. i, introd. pp. xvii, xviii. 

* “Principles,” vol. ii, p. 284. 
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the sense of reality and truth which is gained therein,” 
what ground has he left himself for vetoing intoxication 
or for differentiating the will to believe from the will to 
brandy ? Really, the alleged dilemma of determinism is 
nothing to the dilemma of objectivist subjectivism. As 
@ rationalist who takes risks in action, I do not admit 
myself to oscillate between objectivism and subjectivism 
ore am, of necessity, partly subjectivist and partly objec- 
tivist in both philosophy and conduct. But Professor 
James repudiates subjectivism in conduct after having 
made the hypothetical necessity of subjectivism in conduct 
a ground for voluntary subjectivism in creed. 

In this movement, of course, the Professor is forced on 
by mere fear of bad consequences. And it may be said 
to be on similarly practical grounds that he finally vindi- 
cates a willed Theism. His expansion of his claim 
(p. 127), that Theism offers the most practically rational 
solution it is possible to conceive, runs thus :— 


Not an energy of our active nature to which it does not 
authoritatively appeal, not an emotion of which it does 
not naturally and normally release the springs. At a 
single stroke it changes the dead blank zt of the world 
into a living thou, with whom the whole man may hay 
dealings. 

And again :— 

Infra-theistic theories must be always in unstable 
equilibrium ; for department Number Three [that is, our 
emotional or active nature] ever lurks in ambush, ready 
to assert its rights ; and on the slightest show of justifica- 
tion it makes its fatal spring, and converts them into the 
other form, in which alone mental peace and order can 
permanently reign. 


Now, what can we say of all this but that it is prac- 
tically false and logically unsupported—a mere fulmina- 


tion, as the Professor would say of a similar bluff on any 


other man’s part? If theism is so satisfactory as all this, 


~ how did men ever come to be troubled about it? What 


now becomes of his own avowal (p. 176) that “ the world 
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is enigmatical enough in all conscience, whatever theory 
we may take up towards it”? What becomes of all the 
literature of theistic perplexity, the chronic confessions 
of mystery, the endless toil to reconcile divine dispositions 
with man’s ethical propositions? Where are those 
theistic prodigies of peace and mental order of whom we 
hear? Has not the Professor been telling us of the way 
in which men of science wall out of their minds the 
conceptions which might disturb them? Can the theist 
do any better than that ? 

All this facile presupposition is of a piece with the 
simple device of calling rationalism infra-theistic. Theism, 
says our theist (p. 126), “by reason of its practical 
rationality, is certain to survive all lower creeds.” Now, 
alike in history and in logic, the positive or agnostic or 
atheistic attitude is subsequent to and “above” the 
theistic. The order of progress is from polytheism to 
monotheism, and from monotheism to “ agnostic ” science 
or abstract monism. If it be in any sense true that 
monotheism satisfies instincts which monism balks, then 
polytheism satisfies still more. If, on the other hand, 
monotheism is an escape from the moral and conceptual 
perplexities of polytheism, simple monistic rationalism is 
an escape from those of monotheism. The argument 
under notice is thus a mere verbalism. But if a more 
sweeping condemnation of it be desired, what does the 
reader say to this ?— 


When from our present advanced standpoint we look 
back upon the past stages of human thought, whether it 
be scientific thought or theological thought, we are amazed 
that a universe which appears to us of so vast and 
mysterious a complication should ever have seemed to 
any one so little and plain a thing. Whether it be 
Descartes’s world or Newton’s, whether it be that of the 
materialists of last century or that of the Bridgewater 
treatises of our own, it always looks the same to us— 
incredibly perspectiveless and short. Even Lyell’s, 
Faraday’s, Mill’s, and Darwin’s consciousness of their 
respective subjects are already beginning to put on an 
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infantile and innocent look. Is it then likely that the 
science of our own day will escape the common doom; 
that the minds of its votaries will never look old-fashioned 
to the grandchildren of the latter? It would be folly to 
suppose so. 


Such are the views of Professor James when he treats of 
Psychical Research (p. 326). If we put these passages 
together and seek to reconcile them, we come to some 
such proposition as this: That every attitude in philo- 
sophy and science passes away save the attitude of the 
Unitarian pulpit—that alone transcends error and defies 
transmutation! Elsewhere (p. 54) the Professor asks :— 


Is it credible that such a mushroom knowledge, such 
a growth overnight as this, cam represent more than the 
minutest glimpse of what the universe will really prove 
to be when adequately understood? No, our science is a 
drop, our ignorance a sea. Whatever else is certain, this 
at least is certain—that the world of our present natural 
knowledge is enveloped in a larger world of some sort, of 
whose residual properties we at present can frame no 
positive idea. 


And yet all the while, forsooth, the old theism—the 
patched and tattered, puttied and battered theism of the 
Unitarian Ministers’ Institute—“stands ready with the 
most practically rational solution it is possible to con- 
ceive.” And, in the same address, the same ministers 
are told that— 


How my mind and will, which are not God, can yet 
cognize and leap to him, how I ever came to be so separate 
from him, and how God himself came to be at all, are 
problems that for the theist can remain unsolved and 
insoluble for ever. It is sufficient for him to know that 
he himself simply is, and needs God; and that behind 
this universe God simply is, and will be forever, and will 
in some way hear his call. 


_. He is so practically rational as all that! Thus are all 
his instincts and inner needs satisfied ! 
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VIII 


In another discourse the claim becomes a little less 
elusive. At the end of the paper on “The Moral Philo- 
sopher and Moral Life” (p. 213) we meet again the now 
familiar bluff :— 


The capacity of the strenuous mood lies so deep down 
among our natural human possibilities that, even if there 
were no metaphysical or traditional grounds for believing 
in a God, men would postulate one simply as a pretext 


for living hard and getting out of the game of existence its — 


keenest possibilities of zest. Our attitude towards concrete 
evils is entirely different in a world where we believe there 
are none but finite demanders from what it is in one where 
we joyously face tragedy for an infinite demander’s sake. 
Every sort of energy and endurance, of courage and 
capacity for handling life’s evils, is set free in those who 
have religious faith. For this reason the strenuous type 
of character will on the battle-field of human history 
always outwear the easy-going type, and religion will 
drive irreligion to the wall. 


But this cocksure theorem is arrived at in an essay 
which begins with the assertion that “there is no such 
thing possible as an ethical philosophy dogmatically made 
up in advance,” and which explicitly makes the admission 
(p. 198) that “ethics have as genuine and real a foothold 
in a universe where the highest consciousness is human 
as in @ universe where there is a God as well.” Professor 
James can hardly suppose that by affirming a proposition 
and then negating it he makes it doubly valid, as biscuit 
is more durable than bread. What is the solution ? 
When he spoke of the strenuous and religious type of 
character on the battle-field of life he was perhaps think- 
ing of the Turks—certainly the devoutest theists of the 
present day. But then—to say nothing of the Trini- 
tarian piety of the Greeks and the Russians, of whom the 
latter defeated the Turks—it is those same Turks who 
chronically make the will of the “infinite demander” a 
reason for not trying to put out a fire. “Kismet” is not 
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_ an atheistic but a theistic formula. And this brings us 

once for all to the flat and final negation of our theist’s 
claims concerning the effect of belief on action and on 
well-being. Theoretically and practically they are alike 
fallacious. 

Theoretically, the believer in an infinite Providence is 
precisely the one who has least stimulus to strenuous 
- action. All things being in the hand of Omniscient 

Omnipotence, his act is a mere fulfilment of God’s will, 

whichever way it goes. So felt Emerson in the slavery 

struggle, till other men’s action fired him into speech. 

“Shall the clay say to the potter, What doest thou?” 

cries the Unitarian of antiquity. So clear is this dilemma 

that the theist, to evade it, is perpetually at work to 
un-God his God. We have seen Professor James at 
work to make his God finite and dependent, looking to 
us almost as does a general to his troops. In the essay 
on Determinism he argues (pp. 180-1) for a God who 
does not foresee and foreshadow all things; who “ carries 
on his own thinking” in the categories of possibilities 
and actualities “just as we do ours”’; to whom there may 
be “chances uncontrolled even by him”; to whom “the 
course of the universe may be really ambiguous”; and 
who is “subject to the law of time”—a God, in short, 
who is shorn of exactly the attributes on which the Theist 
at other times relies to meet the atheistic argument.’ 
The Determinist is under no compulsion or temptation 


1 One day at Harvard I heard Professor Everett in his class state very 
fairly the conflict between the theistic plea that an orderly world without 
a ruling intelligence is inconceivable, and the atheistic rejoinder that 
infinite intelligence is unthinkable as being a contradiction in terms. He 
admitted that the inconceivable qua contradiction must override the 
alleged inconceivable gua impossibility. But he went on to cite from 
Jevons the theorem that “ideal” (that is, absolute) thought would be 
limitless alike in time and range; and to decide that this consideration 
quashed the atheistic objection. This of course was a mere verbalism—a 
mere repositing of the dismissed “‘infinite intelligence ” in other words, 
and an ignoratio elenchi at that. But the point specially to be noted is 
that Professor James destroys in the name of theism the ground on which 
Professor Everett finally stood, and on which Professor Royce, if I do not 
misunderstand him, rests also. 
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to spin such sand-ropes of contradiction as these. Given 
his so-called dilemma, on which Professor James super- 
erogatorily insists—that the causation in which he 
believes emerges in his own person as an act of intelligent 
choice and will—he is under no special practical per- 
plexity whatever. The acts of choice and will constitute 
for him self-expression, and there an end. ‘“ God’s 
being,” says Professor James (p. 141), “is sacred from 
ours. To co-operate with his creation by the best and 
rightest response seems all he wants of us.” That is, 
God does not really control things, and we may haply 
thwart him. John Knox, seeing the Abbey of Scone 
burning, was wroth with the fanatics who fired it, and 
sought to save the structure; but when he found that 
the fire could not be got under he began to feel that God 
evidently wanted the place burned down. Such is the 
typical and eternal theistic dilemma, which repeats itself 
in every strife in which the theistic losers see their 
enemies exulting in God’s help. It is only the deter- 
minist who has his withers unwrung. For him defeat is 
but defeat, and his by rights is the indomitable word :— 


Victrix causa Diis placuit, sed victa Catoni. 


So much for theory. I do not for a moment pretend 
that every theist is forever haunted by misgiving, irre- 
spective of his temperament. Those uncritical pretences 
of polemic may be left to the theist himself. We all 
know that his volition is more often a function of his 
psychosis and physique than of his philosophy or his 
Sunday-school formula. But if in practice he can escape 
the due logical paralysis of his creed, which we actually 
see overtaking so many of his tribe in history, it is a 
little too absurd to pretend that the rational Determinist 
on his part is always a prey to the corrosion of indifference 
because, forsooth, it is only “finite demanders”’ that call 
upon him—because he is beckoned-to only by his loves 
and hates, his desires, his sympathies, his aspirations— 
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because he fights only for hearth and home, for justice 
and happiness, or at worst for vengeance, for power, for 
the ginger that is hot i’ the mouth. 

Of whom is Professor James thinking when he alleges 
that men need to invent a God in order to get a pretext 
for playing the game of life to the utmost? Did Casar 
become Pontifex Maximus by way of cultivating the 
Will-to-Believe, and so gaining a zest for action which 
had failed him? Did Napoleon invent his God-in-the- 
machine as an excuse to himself for making war and 
coercing the Pope? Were D’Holbach and Diderot, in 
their atheistic stage, less zealous propagandists than 
Voltaire? Was Danton so much less strenuous than 
Robespierre ? Did La Place grow languid in his think- 
ing because the theistic hypothesis was to him needless ? 
Did Shelley wax slack in his philanthropy when he 
wrote himself atheist? Were Shakespeare and Moliére 
paralysed as artists by their unbelief ? Was Bakounin 
dumb; was Feuerbach inert; was Gambetta a skulker ? 
Was Comte a slack constructor? Was Clifford a quietist ? 
Did Arnold grow less productive when he set aside all 
definite Theism? Did Darwin and Huxley and Spencer 
flag in their work by reason of their agnosticism? Has 
Ingersoll been an idler? ‘Was it Bradlaugh or the God- 
fearing House of Commons that gave way in their six- 
year battle of one to six hundred? Radical empiricist 
as I am, I rub my eyes over this Jacobite theorem. 
I have known intimately a typical atheist and deter- 
minist, and I am free to say that he had more strenuous- 
ness in his little finger than any theist of my acquaintance 
ever stored in his spine. 


IX 


If such detail as this be demurred to in a philosophic 
discussion, the reproach, I submit, lies solely on Professor 
- James. His argument, I repeat, is philosophically void 
—nay, self-stultifying ; for when all is said it is a plea 
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for a kind of intellectual licence that he declares to be 
psychologically identical with one which directly counters 
it in result. We are to be theists on “ passional ” 
grounds, though it is declared to be just on passional 
grounds that the denounced scientist, so-called, rejects 
theism; and we have no better justification than our 
emotional or volitional need, which in the terms of the 
case is equally his justification. And Professor James 


has no resource but to reiterate that his emotion is the — 


more reasonable of the two; that “our” emotional 
happiness all round is dependent on a belief which, as 
he knows, myriads of men serenely reject and cheer- 
fully impugn. 

How comes it that such an admirable philosophic 
instrument as the Professor’s mind should yield us in 
this direction so nugatory a result? It would be imper- 
tinent on my part to offer any explanation save one that 
is suggested by his present argument. His attitude is 
avowedly shaped with regard to that of certain men of 
science who ground their anti-theism on certain negatives 
—on lack of evidence, on the tendency of theism to 
foster quackery, and so on; and who for their own part 
are often visibly prejudiced in their attitude to strange- 
looking doctrines concerning measurable and knowable 
phenomena—e.g., the long refusal to recognize the 
actuality of hypnotism. I will take leave on this to say 
that this academic atheism, especially that of biologists 
and physicists, does not represent the vital strength of 
the anti-theistic position. The practically argumentative 
literature of atheism is not to any great extent accessible 
in a collected form; and the argumentation of some 
eminent scientific agnostics is not always competent. 
Neither Clifford nor Huxley can rightly be said to repre- 
sent either the trained or the popular atheism of recent 
years ; nor did either of them show any special suscep- 
tibility to lines of argument which, in the opinion of 
some of us, constitute the strength of rational antitheism. 
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The roots of that, I am disposed to say, lie on the one 
hand in the established facts of hierology—the traced 
evolution of religious beliefs—the knowledge of how the 
God-idea was everywhere come-by; and on the other 
hand in the utter impossibility of so squaring theism with 
the moral sense as to make out a deity who is omni- 
potent, loving, punitive, provident, and righteous—the 
God either of the Trinitarian or the Unitarian, the Jew 
or the Gentile, the man of the world or the professor. 
It cannot be too emphatically said that considerate 
atheists are so because for them “the things in the 
universe that throw the last stone and say the final word,” 
as Professor James puts it, are precisely the immensities 
of contradiction between theistic pretences and the facts, 
the grotesque incommensurability of history and nature 
with the formulas of religion. To look into shoreless 
space, starred with unnumbered worlds, till the mind 
swoons with the sense of its unthinkableness, and then 
to turn to the histories of the religion and philosophy 
with which men seek to balance it, is to feel in the utter- 
most fibres of heart and brain that the God of Jerusalem 
or of Harvard, of Kant or of James, is as vain a chimera 
as Moloch or Cotytto, as flagrantly subjective, man-made, 
contradictory, preposterous, puerile. This is no recoil 
from the risk of believing too easily. There is no more 
intellectual lead to believe in the thesis, at the end of the 
argument, than to believe in witchcraft. 

“ Just so,” Professor James will here answer—“ for 
you the hypothesis is dead.” Yes, again, when we have 
once again worked it out. It dies each time, like the 
repeatedly checked error in an equation. But it dies as 
a result of a loyal process of reasoning. We have 
patiently followed the Professor over the old battlefield. 
We had seen his thesis of old in Ambrose—Non in dia- 
lectica complacuit Deo saluum facere populum suum ; in 
Berkeley, who would have us accept Christian mysteries 
on the score that mathematicians accepted mysteries in 
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fluxions; in Kant, with his juggle of the transcendental 
Reason; in Coleridge, who alternately denounced the 
obtrusion of the Will-to-Believe by others, and clamoured 
for it on his own behalf; in the neophytes of the “Via 
Media,” who “ never presumed to argue, save against the 
propriety of arguing at all”; in Renan, who affirmed 
the Will-to-Believe almost in Professor James’s words; 
in Kaftan, who Christianizes Kant; in Mr. Balfour, who 
reduces the general procedure to the plane of the un- 
studious Churchman. And the one thing we have learned 
of all these, from Ambrose to Professor James, is just 
this, that men challenged to break with a cherished 
psychic habit are nearly as ready to defy reason in the 
interest of their own immediate comfort, or that of their 
order, as to resist an unexpected claim at law which will 
deprive them of part of their property. ‘True, they are 
fatally driven to offer a semblance of reasoning in defence 
of their refusal to reason; thus giving us unwitting 
assurance of the ultimate security of the intellectual 
order which they repudiate; but resist it they do. 

And Professor James’s particularity lies apparently in 
this, that he seems to have been provoked into his repu- 
diation by the air of parti pris among certain of those 
who tell him that the formulas in which he was most 
steeped in youth are mere prepossessions. It is thus 
against men who logically jar on him by their want of 
the judicial temper that he erects his claim to put the 
judicial temper out of court—thus confuting one half of 
his bias in seeking to fulfil the other. In one sense, his 
formula of the Will-to-Believe is the most gratuitous 


affirmation of the obvious. Assuredly most of us think 


as often by will as by proof. So far from denying the 
claim, one is disposed to ask: Was there any need to tell 
us this? Have we not all been vainly looking all our 
lives for the ideal teacher in any branch of moral science ? 
We look for the man who shall be indeed impartial, who 
shall be to conflicting views and causes what we like 
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to suppose Shakespeare was to the imagined causes of 
conflicting men—considerate of all, intelligent of ail. 
We want a thinker without prejudice or passion, whose 
very blame is calm as the physician’s diagnosis, or, if 
warmer, genially so, without the malice of the zealot, 
without the bias of the partisan. And from the best, 
what do we have instead? This historian, with grave airs 
of scrupulous erudition, betrays incidentally his complicity 
in &@ commonplace moral code; that other, contemptuous 
of some old conventions, reveals himself as iniquitously 
and absurdly prejudiced, giving us as historical philo- 
sophy doctrines fit only for a village green; a third 
masks with prophetic mien the workings of what we find 
to be mere spontaneous temper; a fourth, professing to 
rise above all resentments, cannot quench the gleam of 
anger in his eye; a fifth reveals himself as the weathercock 
of a dozen moods. So, in ethics, men who claim to make 
right action their supreme concern are found outraging the 
first principles of intellectual justice; wantonly misrepre- 
senting those who differ from them ; refusing to modify 
a false judgment once uttered; playing in the field of 
criticism the part of the primeval pirate or the feudal 
chief. Who escapes the taint? Give us that thinker 
who is not sometimes passion’s puppet, “and we will 
wear him in our heart’s heart.” ‘‘ Something too much 
‘of this,” indeed. Can it possibly be ever necessary, as our 
philosopher argues, to encourage men to follow their 
predilections in forming some of their opinions? If, as 
he avers, the professed men of science are doing it most 
of the time, is there really a risk that the men trained in 
religion, taught from the first to hold reason lower than 
faith, will retain too little of the primary bias to self- 
pleasing in the matter of their formula-making ? Is 
there really such an ascetic passion of conscientiousness 
in the air in these days ? 

With all his zeal for subjectivism in creed, the Professor, 


as we have seen, at times gives himself pause. Towards 
P 
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the end of his first essay, too, after a good many vehemences 
and vivacities, he writes: ‘‘No one of us ought to issue 
vetoes to the other, nor should we bandy words of abuse.” 
Well, to tell people that with their beliefs their emotional 
natures must be stunted and partly paralysed—this seems 
to partake of the nature of issuing vetoes; and when the 
Professor allows himself* to speak of the arguments he 
opposes as “influences working in the direction of our 
mental barbarization,”’ he is surely a little too epithetic to 
satisfy his own prescription. I have no wish to outdo 
him; but that last phrase irresistibly sets one asking the 
question: What is mental barbarization? What do we 
understand by barbarism? Is it not, in brief, just the play 
of lawless will? And is there any more facile road 
imaginable to mental barbarization than the aggressive 
assertion of the claims of the Will-to-Believe against the 
law of argument and probation, over and above all scien- 
tific statement of it as a persisting factor in thought ? 

We have found Professor James, I think, contradicting 
himself as sufficiently as we could wish at every stage of 
his thesis; but I am fain, in concluding, to answer my 
last question with one of his, which is a proposition in 
the query form :— 


A Bonaparte and a Philip II are called monsters. But 
when an zntellect is found insatiate enough to declare that 
all existence must bend the knee to its requirements, we 
do not call its owner a monster, but a philosophic prophet. 
May not all this be wrong ? 


This is asked’ with regard to Hegel; and I think the 
answer may be Yes, not only as regards Hegel, but as 
regards anti-Hegelians. For “ intellect’”’ put ‘“ passional 
nature ’’ or ‘‘ Will-to-Believe,’ and the answer is for me 
the same. I think it is Professor Royce, whom Professor 
James so often applauds, who in one of his books declares 
“‘ downright dishonest belief’’ to be “mere blasphemy.” 
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1818 PLA 
‘rom me to talk of blasphemy in philosophy’s 
ut I am once more driven to put a query: What 

ishonest belief—where in thought or life is the thing 
be found—if it be not present in those forms of con- 


PROFESSOR JAMES ON RELIGIOUS 
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To have read any one of the books of Professor William 
James is to be willing to read another, were it only for 
the sake of the style. He is one of the rare instances of 
transmission of high literary gift from father to son; for 
in the writing of what is called “nervous” English no 
man of the last generation could be said to surpass Henry 
James, senior; and the Harvard Professor of Psychology 
writes perhaps the most perfectly accomplished English 
that is to be found in latter-day philosophical literature. 
His style is as incisive as Professor Bradley’s, without 
the convulsive quality that tends to attach to the notable 
energy of the latter. Professor James’s prose is graceful 
and limpid even when he is most splenetic in his intention. 

It would be hoping too much toexpect from a philosopher 
at once a perfect style and impeccable thinking: not 
that bad writing in philosophy—O shades of Kant and 
Hegel !—is a security for soundness of reasoning; but 
that felicity of form, as distinct from simple clearness, is 
an artistic rather than a scientific symptom, and tells of 
concern for other things than pure scientific truth. And 
in point of fact some of us who read Professor James 
with constant interest, and in a very friendly spirit, have 
never had the happiness of agreeing with him on the 
issues which he seems specially concerned to raise. 

That familiar negative experience recurs in the reading 
of his extremely interesting volume of Gifford Lectures 
on ‘ Varieties of Religious Experience.” Of the book as 
a collection of records it may be said at once that, though 


it has nothing typically new for students of either ancient 
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or modern religious history (the religious experience of 
one generation being remarkably like that of another), it 
is most skilfully grouped; and that the running comment 


_ is invariably vivid. Those who have not previously given 


any critical heed to the mass of religious biography and 
autobiography cannot more pleasantly get a notion of its 
substance than under Professor James’s guidance. But, 
as against this forn of comfort, there arises for the non- 
theological student at the very threshold of the book a 
psychological drawback. Addressing a Scotch audience 
of presumptive piety, Professor James somewhat anxiously 
explains to them that if he ever seems to speak disrespect- 
fully of their beliefs it is quite unintentionally, his dis- 
respect being felt and meant strictly for those “who call 
themselves scientists and Positivists’’; and he in effect 
invites them to join him in that respectable attitude. To 
start with, this seems somewhat gratuitous. An orthodox 
Scotch audience (if I know anything of my countrymen) has 
no need of such comfort to make it duly self-complacent ; 
and to begin what after all claims to be a somewhat 
scientific study of religious experience with the virtual 
declaration, “See, I am impertinent to the medical 
materialists; let that reassure you,” is to make academic 
science look a little undignified. 

But this is not all the trouble. Such devices tell, to 
the instructed, of an uneasy consciousness that any dis- 
passionate comparison of religious experiences is bound to 
be disconcerting to religionists, whose forte is an inaptitude 
for the comparative method; and uneasiness invites excuses 
for its tactics. Professor James, however, is not content 
till he has given his devouter hearers an almost papal 
dispensation from the consequences of criticism. The 
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higher criticism accordingly never confound the existential 
with the spiritual problem. 

The psychic purport of this allocution might not ill be 
translated thus: ‘“ You are aware that the Bible, which 
you were taught to regard as a body of supernaturally 
revealed truth, absolutely incomparable with any other 
religious literature, has been shown to be in large measure 
a compilation of simple Semitic myth and tradition, forged 
priestly codes, fabulous and falsified history, and books 
written by anybody rather than those whose names they 
bear; and you are aware further that its cosmology is in 
the terms of the case mere barbaric fantasy, and its ethic 
frequently odious. Whereas you thought it was wholly 
true, as men understand truth, you find that it is hardly 
at all true. And you will recollect that you and your 
fathers before you have hated and vilified all who led the 
way in challenging the untruth and getting at the facts. 
But let not the thought discompose you. Reflect that 
the composers and compilers of those frauds and myths 
were men of great spiritual originality; and that if what 
they wrote be untrue ‘ existentially ’—that is, simply not 
true—it is ‘true’ in another way, since what they wrote 
has been spiritually influential with many spiritually- 
minded people. Be not then contrite for your past bigotry 
and malice, or humble-minded for your gross credulity. 
We all want to feel self-satisfied: then feel so. Assure 
yourselves that those who have exposed normal delusion 
where you saw supernatural truth are, after all, unspiritual 
minds, devoid of the spiritual authority of the Bible-makers. 
Continue then to feel yourselves superior to those poor 
creatures, the higher critics: yea, make unto yourselves 
a new dunghill and crow thereon. Spirituality consists 
in self-praise.”’ 

That, I fancy, is how the prescription works, as generally 
assimilated. And since Professor James does not mince 
matters in his account of the doctrines he opposes, I shall 
not let my regard for him cause me to mince matters in 
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my account of his. It is a debasing of the moral currency. 
He is giving a gratuitous stimulus to commonplace 


conceit where what is needed is a lead to intellectual 


humility. It will doubtless be said for Professor James 
that he revolts against the signs of conceit in the people 
on the other side—that he is holding the balances between 
“crude” iconoclasm and uncritical faith. But he is merely 
crude with a difference. The scientific man is plainly 
free—is, in some measure, bound by duty—not only to 
put the facts dispassionately, making no capital out of 
the exposure of orthodox error, but to warn the more 
eager iconoclasts that they, after all, are of the lineage 
of the idolaters; that we are all much at the mercy of 
contemporary culture; and that the right temper of 
retrospect is a quiet compassion for the endless errancy 
of man. This, however, is not Professor James’s way. 
Always his pat is for the pietist, and his slap for the 
thinker. To hold the balances evenly he may indeed 
contrive, when his eye is not irritated by the presence of 
the unbeliever at his inquest: then he is even capable of 
shocking his pietist; but that is only when he forgets 
his feud with the other. The truth is that for personal 
reasons he suffers in his affections from all discrediting of 
religion by unbelievers: he cannot without resentment 
hear them speak the truth that in calm moments he speaks 
himself; and his study as a whole is chronically vitiated 
by his inability to keep his knowledge and his bias in 
accord. And, brilliantly as he writes, we have to make 
an effort to arrange his argument for ourselves; his own 
exposition is so frequently out of gear. 


Il 


Feeling our way, we contemplate dispassionately the 
types of “religious experience ” with which he first 
presents us. The “ medical materialists”’ of his aversion 
must be interested in some of them, as exhibitions of 
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“spiritual” consciousness. One of the first samples is 
the case of a gentleman who was conscious of the spiritual 
presence of a friend behind him (p. 16). Thus he tells 
it: “Moving my eyes round slightly...... the lower portion 
of one leg became visible, and I instantly recognized the 
grey-blue material of trousers he often wore; but the suit 
appeared semi-transparent...... ” Then follows a fuller 
visual hallucination. Again, we have (p. 62) a blind man’s 
vision of a “‘ grey-bearded man dressed in a pepper-and-salt 
suit.” It is impressive. ‘We are so spiritual,” those 
favoured ones in effect say—so spiritual! and in proof 
behold our visions of spiritualized trousers and pepper- 
and-salt suits!” 

Is this, then, we ask, the religious experience we are 
invited to study? Happily, we are not asked to remain 
long on the sartorial plane. At the outset, Mr. James 
had given us his definition (p. 31): “ Religion...... as I 
now ask you arbitrarily to take it, shall mean for us the 
feelings, acts, and experiences of individual men in their 
solitude, so far as they apprehend themselves to stand in 
relation to whatever they may consider the divine.” 
Arbitrarily indeed is the definition framed, for “ out of 
religion, in the sense in which we take it, theologies, 
philosophies, and ecclesiastical organizations may grow”’; 
that is to say, the theologies are not religion, and the 
study is to be one of abnormal religious experience. And 
yet it turns out that nearly all the persons put under 
examination are members of religious organizations, with 
theologies given them in advance. 

Easily—or uneasily—anticipating the first verdict of 
common-sense on his material, Mr. James pungently objects 
in advance to the “medical materialism” which would 
dispose of visions of blue trousers by imputing them to 
certain states of physical disturbance. Physical conditions 
in the producer, he insists, are admittedly no test of the 
merit of an ssthetic communication ; neither, then, can 
they be of a religious one. Ifa poet produces a beautiful 
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poem, or an artist a beautiful picture, it is beside the case 
to inquire whether he suffered from neurosis ; the question 
1s whether his work be worth having. Here, happily, 
we can all agree ; but what about the next step? Hven 
esthetic merit is fairly hard to settle, apart from all 
inquisition into the producer’s mental condition: still we 
agree that on that side we are looking for beauty, charm, 
delightfulness ; and to some extent we agree in our classi- 
fications in that respect. But what is to be the test of 
the merit of a religious communication? It cannot be 
merely ssthetic; if it were, there would be no specifically 
religious category at all. Granting that it may have an 
sesthetic medium, the religious communication, as such, 
must have a religious content. What, then, is the measure 
of the value of that? 
Here again Mr. James duly proffers his set of tests; 
and by these his material is to be tried. They are :— 
1. Immediate luminousness ; 
2. Philosophical reasonableness ; 
3. Moral helpfulness. 
Obviously the first, standing by itself, is no test at all: 
“luminousness”’ is a quality that must itself be exactly 
defined if there is to be any exact argument; and at the 
very outset the procedure breaks down, because the only 
meaning that can be attached even by the religious mind 
to “immediate luminousness”’ is by Mr. James disallowed 
(p. 16) in advance. I cite the passage at length :— 
Inner happiness and serviceableness do not always agree. 
What immediately feels “good”’ is not always most ‘‘ true” 
when measured by the verdict of the rest of experience. 
The difference between Philip drunk and Philip sober is 
the classic instance in corroboration. If merely “feeling 
good”’ could decide, drunkenness would be the supremely 
valid human experience. But its revelations, however 
acutely satisfying at the moment, are inserted into an 
environment which refuses to bear them out for any length 
of time. The consequence of this discrepancy of the two 


criteria is the uncertainty which still prevails over so many 
of our spiritual judgments. There are moments of senti- 
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mental and mystical experience...... that carry an enormous 
sense of inner authority and illumination with them when 
they come. But they come seldom, and they do not come 
to every one; and the rest of life makes either no connection 
with them, or tends to contradict them more than it con- 
firms them...... 
Thus “immediate luminousness” simply goes by the 
board. It avails nothing to claim further that the con- 
fessed discordancy “can never be resolved by any merely 
medical test.” On the face of the case the medical test 
does not claim to meet the philosophical challenge: it 
does but state a fact—a fact which Professor James does 
not dispute; and that fact is adduced by way of meeting 
a claim which Professor James at this point carefully 
keeps in the background—the claim, namely, to super- 
natural origin. It lies on the face of all religious history 
that the quality in religious experience which religious 
people understand by “‘immediate luminousness”’ is more 
or less habitually urged by them as the certificate of 
supernatural source, of “inspiration” in the old and 
intelligible sense of the term. Now, to that claim the 
reply of the medical materialist is adequate and unanswer- 
able; and had Professor James been bent on a fair 
exposition he would have noted as much, instead of sug- 
gesting, what is not the fact, that the medical materialist 
is resorting to irrelevance by way of prejudging the phzlo- 
sophic problem. It is he whois confusing the issue. The 
philosophic answer falls to be made when the philosophic 
challenge is formulated as such. 


iil 


Now what is that challenge? So ill-constructed is the 
Professor’s total argument that, after all, his second test 
of ‘‘ philosophic reasonableness ”’ is really never disengaged 
from that of “immediate luminousness”’ which we have 
actually seen him disallow two pages before he formulates 
it. To that test, discredited by himself, he is always 
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returning. In arguing that the pathological test concludes 
nothing, he virtually contends that all psychic experiences 
are as such on a par, and that their validity is to be tried 
by moral and intellectual standards. Here, I repeat, 
most of us are willing to acquiesce. Some in the other 


camp have actually anticipated his argument, as he 
himself avows. 


Dr. Maudsley [he writes, p. 19] is perhaps the cleverest 
of the rebutters of supernatural religion on grounds of 
origin. Yet he finds himself forced to write :— 

What right have we to believe Nature under any 
obligation to do her work by means of complete minds 
only? She may find an incomplete mind a more suitable 
instrument for a particular purpose. It is the work that 
is done, and the quality in the worker by which it was 
done, that is alone of moment; and it may be no great 
matter from a cosmical standpoint if in other qualities of 
character he was singularly defective—if, indeed, he were 
hypocrite, adulterer, eccentric, or lunatic...... Home we 
come again, then, to the old and last resort of certitude 
—namely, the common assent of mankind, or of the 
competent, by instruction and training, of mankind.’’* 

In other words, not its origin, but the way in which it 
works on the whole, is Dr. Maudsley’s final test of a belief. 
This is our own empiricist criterion; and this criterion the 
stoutest insisters on supernatural origin have also been 
forced to use in the end. Among the visions and messages 
some have always been too patently silly, among the 
trances and convulsive seizures some have been too fruit- 
less for conduct and character, to pass themselves off as 
significant, still less as divine...... In the end it had to come 
to our empiricist criterion: By their fruits ye shall know 
them, not by their roots. 


Observe here, first, the implications of the remark that 
Dr. Maudsley found himself ‘‘ forced” to write as he did. 
The suggestion is that he came to that view unwillingly ; 
in which case it would be all the more to his credit that 
he was so candid. But what now becomes of Professor 
James’s immediately preceding complaint (p. 19), that 
“the medical materialists are only so many belated 


1 Maudsley, “Natural Causes and Supernatural Seemings’’ (1886), 
pp. 256, 257. 
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dogmatists, neatly turning the tables on their predecessors 
by using the criterion of origin in a destructive instead 
of in an accredited way”? What is Dr. Maudsley, with 
whom he go closely coincides, but a medical materialist ? 
I may say that, moi qui parle, I have been called a coarse 
materialist for arguing in very much this fashion (only 
without talking of “ Nature’s purposes”’) that Coleridge's 
finest poetry was a product of opium-taking, and none 
the less admirable for that; and when some of us have 
insisted that the genius of Poe or Heine or Dostoyevsky 
is none the less precious for being morbidly conditioned, 
we have been met with just such indignation from the 
professedly “spiritual” orders of mind as has greeted the 
theses of Lombroso and Nisbet, that all genius is patho- 
logical. It is interesting to the materialist to find himself 
countenanced, with whatever accompaniments of dis- 
paragement, by such a chosen champion of apriorism as 
the author of “ The Will to Believe.” 

Unfortunately, Professor James, divided between his 
two purposes of reasoning and of discrediting rationalism, 
never lets himself reach the end of any one argument; and 
his book finally misses anything like philosophic coherence. 
On the one hand, finding the “medico-materialists ” of 
his aversion explaining “‘ religious experience” as a result 
of certain neuropathic states, he indignantly declares, 
with Professor Coe,’ that the tracing of the physiological 
conditions of ideas has nothing to do with fixing their 
“spiritual authority,” even as he declares that their truth 
as propositions is a separate and secondary issue. Granting 
him this, we ask him in turn on what principle he berates 
and belittles the medico-materialists for being satisfied 
to explain religious experience as they do. He assumes 
to discredit them by a logical process—by affirming that 
all judgments alike are conditioned by the state of the 
nervous machine, and that a judgment in terms of neurosis 
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may be as true, for all we know, as one in terms of normal 
nerve-action. ‘Then, however, he goes on to urge that 
unreasoning intuition is superior to reasoned judgment :— 


If you have intuitions at all, they come from a deeper 
level of your nature than the loquacious level which 
rationalism inhabits. Your whole subconscious life, your 
impulses, your faiths, your needs, your divinations, have 
prepared the premises, of which your consciousness now 
feels the weight of the result; and something in you 
absolutely knows that that result must be truer than any 
logic-chopping rationalistic talk, however clever, that may 
contradict it. This inferiority of the rationalistic level in 
founding belief is just as manifest when rationalism argues 
for religion as when it argues against it. That vast litera- 
ture of proofs of God’s existence drawn from the order 
of nature, which a century ago seemed so overwhelmingly 
convincing, to-day does little more than gather dust in 
libraries, for the simple reason that our generation has 
ceased to believe in the kind of God it argued for. What- 
ever sort of a being God may be, we know to-day that he 
is nevermore that mere external inventor of “contrivances” 
intended to make manifest his ‘‘ glory’ in which our great- 
grandfathers took such satisfaction, though just how we 
know this we cannot possibly make clear by words either 
to others or to ourselves. I defy any of you here fully to 
account for your persuasion that if a God exist he must 
be a more cosmic and tragic personage than that Being.” 


To assimilate this passage is to realize the specialties 
of Professor James’s mind as an intellectual instrument. 
First we have the simple and primitive propensity to 
“ bluff,” to outface the antagonist by vaunting, to set up 
a claim to “ superiority’ without a word of demonstration 
—nay, with the lofty protest that to seek to demonstrate 
would be to become inferior. Next we have the refusal 
to do what is the psychologist’s first duty—to search for 
a possible solution of the alleged mystery. With all this 
we have a cavalier disregard of the very foremost facts of 
the case; an assumption of what is demonstrably not 

true—that “our generation has ceased to believe in 


1 Pp. 73-4, 
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the kind of God” of the eighteenth-century deists; and 
a wholesale challenge which proceeds upon the further 
wild assumption that no theist nowadays either reasons 
his belief or is affected by the reasoning of other men. 

As against this sequence of mistake, let us put the facts. 
(1) Multitudes of theists to-day still reason as did their 
predecessors; and it would be strange indeed, on Professor 
James’s own principles, if they did not. According to 
him, subjectivity in religion has the casting vote; what, 
then, has happened to revolutionize average subjectivity ? 
(2) His absolute differentiation between the “ rationalistic 
level” and the intuitional is simply false psychology; one 
might prove as much from his own “ Principles” ; and 
certainly it has been proved by others before him. Not 
only is the so-called intuition in this case for the most 
part merely a bad process of reasoning, but the very 
obstinacy of adhesion to its result, which the intuitionist 
so complacently and so absurdly parades as the proof of 
its rightness, is a perfectly normal phenomenon among 
the so-called “ rationalists,” whether they have happened 
to reason well or ill. To feel sure that you are right, 
even when the other side claims to be getting the best of 
the argument, is really not so exclusively tribal an expe- 
rience as Professor James would seem to suppose; and 
it is in his own favoured land, where confidence in one’s 
own spontaneous philosophic rightness is at least as 
common as elsewhere, that there has been framed this 
catechism (for which I must decline to be responsible) :— 

“What is an intuition ? 

“Tt is what a woman has when she is wrong.” 

Applying the method of induction with the humble 
consciousness of doing so, we inferiors may further 
venture to explain to Professor James (8) that if he and 
some other theists have got rid of the eighteenth-century 
God-idea it is probably from having obliviously profited by 
some of the many arguments latterly directed against it; 
and if the contemned rationalizing theists will not dare 


= 
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to meet Professor James’s challenge to them to “ account 
fully ” for their persuasion that the old idea of the “ divine 
Architect” is inadequate to the problem to be solved, 
some of us pariahs outside would even undertake, at a 
pinch, to provide an explanation for them. 


IV 


And now we revert to the prior issue: What would it 
matter, on Professor James’s own principles, if the medico- 
materialists were belated dogmatists, provided that they felt 
quite satisfied with their explanation? When Professor 
James alleges that the “inferiority of the rationalistic 
level...... is manifest” he is presumably aware that his 
proposition appeals only to those who already believe it. 
To the rest of us it is no more manifest than the contrary 
proposition is to him. And if now the materialists say 
that the ideas special to neuropathic states are manifestly 
inferior to those reached in normal states, what right of 
philosophic negation has he, of all men? If they feel 
quite sure, is not that enough, on his own showing? And 
if they refuse to accept his contention that they are 
scientifically inconsistent, have they not thereby (for him) 
proved themselves to be on the “superior” level of non- 
rationalism? Professor James may answer that all this 
is only loquacity and logic-chopping, whether or not 
“clever’’—as to that, none of us can expect from him 
any such acknowledgment as we are all joyfully ready to 
make to himself. But if the materialists are simply 
inconsistent, and stop arguing when he corners them, 
have not they at least thereby repelled the charges of 
loquacity and cleverness? In fine, in the absence of any 
ostensible answer to such queries from the Professor’s 
book, must we come to the conclusion that his one under- 
lying principle in this brilliant performance is the principle 
that what is sauce for the goose shall never be sauce for 
the gander ? 
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It often appears so, yet there are sections of the book 
which ostensibly revert to the very method of the psycho- 
logists, and, what is more, appear to take that as a sufficient 
solution of the case. It would seem as if Professor James’s 
aversion were not, at bottom, to the scientific explanation, 
but to some of those who offer it. When he is thinking 
of them, he cannot control his dislike; he can hardly 
phrase without spleen; his tone grows acrid on the 
instant. But later, when he is investigating cases of 
“conversion,” and a psycho-physiological explanation is 
suggested by some one who has not chanced to exasperate 
him by disparaging religion in general, the hint is taken 
by him with a perfectly good grace, and he puts forward 
just the sort of solution that he had earlier execrated. 
What he had called “belated dogmatism ’”’ he now com- 
placently gives out as contemporary psychology, only 
bethinking himself to assure ‘‘the Methodists” that they 
need not be offended, and so interpolate a few words of 
inexpensive compliment to the explained convertites— 
to the effect that, though they do not amount to much, 
they might have amounted to still less had they not 
been converted." The partizan principle of unity is 
thus, so far, preserved; there is no specific asperity to 
“religious” people; asperity is still reserved for those 
“who are fond of calling themselves ‘scientists’ and 
‘ positivists.’ ”’ 

But towards the close of the book we find Professor 
James reverting to what will certainly be taken by many 
of his readers as a final endorsement of the previously 
discarded criterion of “immediate luminousness.” Thus 
he expresses himself (p. 498) :— 

In spite of the appeal which the impersonality of the 
scientific attitude makes to a certain magnanimity of 
temper, I believe it to be shallow, and I can now state 


my reason in comparatively few words. That reason is 
that, so long as we deal with the cosmic and the general, 


1 Compare pp. 287, 241. 
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we deal only with the symbols of reality, but as soon as 
we deal with private and personal phenomena as such, we 
deal with realities in the completest sense of the term. 


It might suffice to meet this fulmination with the Pro- 
fessor’s own epithet of “shallow”; he is certainly entitled 
to no more critical consideration than he gives; and the 
semblance of argument with which he backs up his 
dogma is the merest paraphrase of his proposition. Men 
of science, so-called, have plenty to answer for in the way 
of inadequate reasoning; but if they often reasoned like 
this they would be inadequate indeed. It may be well, 
however, to point out how completely Professor James 
is convicted, by his own previous utterance, of merely 
brazening out his bias at the end as he did at the beginning 
of his exposition. As we have seen, he found himself 
“forced” (to use his own term) at one stage of his in- 
vestigation to admit that among the “visions and messages’”’ 
of the religious “some have always been too patently silly 
na oe to pass themselves off as significant, still less as divine.” 
And now he includes those very imbecilities in his defi- 
nition of “ realities in the completest sense of the term.” 
We are thus invited by his own procedure to meet him 
here with the intimation that before such a fulmination 
of pseudo-rationalism—for such his proposition is—our 
“intuition”? of his error is prompt and permanent, and 
that we thereby put ourselves on a “higher” plane, 
relatively to his “loquacity ” and “logic-chopping.” But, 
leaving such devices to the cause of obscurantism, let us 
give the rationalistic, the philosophical answer. 

Our sense of “reality,” if it is to be philosophically 
formulated at all, is to be defined in terms of our whole 
experience ; and that experience warrants this and only 
this account-of it—that the measure of reality is degree 
of relatedness. Of “ private and personal phenomena as 
such,” the most typical of all is a dream, and to term that 
“reality in the completest sense of the term” is to set 


empty words against the whole testimony of all our lives. 
Q 
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“The inner state,” our religionist avows, “may be the 
most fugitive and paltry activity of mind. Yet the cosmic 
objects, so far as our experience yields them, are but ideal 
pictures of something whose existence we do not inwardly 
possess but only point at outwardly, while the inner state 
is our very experience itself.”’ Here we have the most fla- 
grant argument-in-a-circle that was ever seriously framed 
—an argument passed on from generation to generation 
of bewildered academics, hired to put a philosophic face 
on religious delusion. Our psychological expert can do 
no better than echo them. He postulates “ideal pictures” 
without a definition, when in the terms of the case there 
is no category to define ideal pictures against, save a “some- 
thing” which is alleged not to be experienced. Yet in 
the very terms of the paralogism the “ideal picture ” is 
an “inner state,” and an inner state has just been defined 
to be “our very experience itself.” In sum, the light we 
normally cognize, the sun and stars we see, are alleged 
to be non-realities, “only symbols of reality ” (as if “symbol 
of reality’ were a known category, needing no definition) ; 
while the sense of “seeing stars” that is set up by a blow 
on the eye is pure reality ! 

It well becomes the vendor of this venerable verbalism 
to speak of the “deep” intuitions in virtue of which we 
“know” that rationalism is only logic-chopping. To this 
complexion religious intuition always comes—the negation 
of universal intuition in the interests of animism. 


Vv 


So much for Professor James’s application of the test 
of “ philosophical reasonableness”’ to the subjective phe- 
nomena of religious experience: we are finally invited to 
see ‘complete reality’ in (among others) thoughts con- 


fessedly “too silly for significance.” There remains the — 


test of “moral helpfulness”; and in the application of 


teP, 499; 
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this we have the same vacillation, with hardly even the 
semblance of a final comparative estimate. Here and 
there we are shown that religious experience helps people 
to endure suffering; but it is also made clear that it is 
at least as often an actual form or source of suffering. 
Nowhere is there any suggestion of any but the merest 
individual test, save when the Professor is “forced” to 
comment in a sufficiently negative fashion on the pheno- 
mena of sainthood. Thus he declares that the intellect 
of young Saint Louis of Gonzaga was “originally no 
larger than a pin’s head, and cherished ideas of God of 
corresponding smallness ”’;’ and he speaks as follows? of 
Saint Teresa :— 


Take Saint Teresa, for example, one of the ablest women, 
in many respects, of whose life we have the record. She 
had a powerful intellect of the practical order. She wrote 
admirable descriptive psychology, possessed a will equal 
to any emergency, great talent for politics and business, a 
buoyant disposition, and a first-rate literary style. She 
was tenaciously aspiring, and put her whole life at the 
service of her religious ideals. Yet so paltry were these, 
according to our present way of thinking (although I know 
that others have been moved differently), I confess that 
my only feeling in reading has been pity that so much 
vitality of soul should have found such poor employment. 

In spite of the sufferings which she endured, there is a 
curious flavour of speciality about her genius. A Birming- 
ham anthropologist, Dr. Jordan, has divided the human 
race into two types, whom he calls “shrews”’ and “ non- 
shrews” respectively. The shrew-type is defined as 
possessing an “ active, unimpassioned temperament.” In 
other words, shrews are the “motors” rather than the 
“sensories,” and their expressions are as a rule more 
energetic than the feelings which appear to prompt them. 
Saint Teresa, paradoxical as such a judgment may sound, 
was a typical shrew, in thissenseof the term. The bustle 
of her style, as well as her life, proves it. Not only must 
she receive unheard-of personal favours and spiritual 
graces from her Saviour, but she must immediately write 
about them and exploiter them professionally, and use her 
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experiences to give instructions to those less privileged. 
Her voluble egotism; her sense, not of radically bad being, 
as the really contrite have it, but of her “faults” and 
“imperfections” in the plural; her stereotyped humility 
and return upon herself, as covered with “ confusion” at 
each new manifestation of God’s singular partiality for a 
person so unworthy, are typical of shrewdom; a para- 
mountly feeling nature would be objectively lost in grati- 
tude, and silent. She had some public instincts, it is 
true ; she hated the Lutherans, and longed for the Church’s 
triumph over them; but in the main her idea of religion 
seems to have been that of an endless amatory flirtation— 
if one may say so without irreverence—between the devotee 
and the deity ; and, apart from helping younger nuns to go 
in this direction by the inspiration of her example and 
instruction, there is absolutely no human use in her, or 
sign of any general human interest. Yet the spirit of 
her age, far from rebuking her, exalted her as super- 
human....... 

So much for mere devotion, divorced from the intellec- 
tual conceptions which might guide it towards bearing 
useful human fruit. 


It is well that this was not said by a medical-materialist ; 
had it been, we can imagine the outcry from “ spiritual ” 
persons. But even this fairly drastic treatment of a 
prominent case is no sufficient application of the test 
proposed. The “moral helpfulness” of subjective reli- 
gious experience is to be gauged only by some general 
measurement of its total influence on social development 
and well-being; and this Professor James does not attempt, 
or even hint at as desirable—nay, he vetoes it. From 
the sociological scrutiny, which could alone yield a report 
worth considering, he excludes himself by his fatal pre- 
supposition that the individual experience as such is a 
worthier theme of scientific investigation than anything 
in which the normal scientific exclusion of the “ personal 
equation ” might be attempted. Thus he staves off the 
historic test :— 


I beseech you never to confound the phenomena of mere 
tribal or corporate psychology...... with those manifesta- 
tions of the purely interior life which are the exclusive 
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object of our study. The baiting of Jews, the hunting of 
Albigenses and the Waldenses, the stoning of Quakers 
and ducking of Methodists, the murdering of Mormons, 
and the massacring of Armenians, express much rather 
the original human neophobia, that pugnacity of which 
we all share the vestiges, and that inborn hatred of the 
alien and of eccentric and non-conforming men as aliens, 
than they express the positive piety of the various per- 
petrators. Piety is the mask; the inner force is tribal 
instinct. (P. 338.) 
That is to say, wherever religion is plainly seen to have 
the most flagrantly demoralizing effect on human character 
in the mass, we are to allot the discredit not to the avowed 
religious impulsion but to “original sin.” The sophism, 
as it happens, is part of the stock-in-trade of vulgar apolo- 
getics; and it is somewhat painful to find it assimilated 
by Professor James; but when so employed it must be 
met. We have to note, then, firstly, the instant surrender 
of the scientific case. If piety can habitually function 
as & mere ‘‘ mask’’ for the lowest human passions, lend- 
ing to them its own credit and speciosity, then not only 
is piety thus admittedly a most dangerous force, insidi- 
ously increasing pre-existent evil, but, ex hypothesi, in its 
very best aspects it may be a mere alien “ mask” for that 
measure of natural human goodness which would subsist 
without it. So the whole argument falls once for all. 
_ Professor James’s resort to the popular sophism has 
simply made an end, logically speaking, of his under- 
-taking to give an ethical certificate. In terms of his 
own psychological thesis no scientific certificate is 
possible; and the current procedure is mere charlatanism. 


VI 


All the while, however, Professor James is divided 
against himself, even as is the average apologist. It is 
necessary to note here how the case is commonly con- 
ducted. The natural course of the man who has begun 
to doubt the truth of current religion is to state his 
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doubts. It is at this point an almost invariable experi- 
ence, however, so far as my own knowledge goes, to be 
met on the side of faith by the reply that Christianity 
has regenerated the world. It is usually after receiving 
this reply that the doubter, extending his studies, discovers 
the profound falsity of the claim, and proceeds to impeach 
Christianity as a historic cause. But, even apart from 
such an experience, the Christian claim challenges the 
doubter on all sides. It has a whole literature of its 
own—in the main almost as unprofitable as that of 


dogmatics, by reason ot its constant untrustworthiness on 


points of historic fact. 

To this claim, then, Christian propaganda is broadly 
committed; and the spectacle, latterly so common, of the 
apologist protesting against the ascription to faith of the 
crimes wrought in faith’s name is another unpleasant 
reminder that piety can either be the prompter or the 
“mask” of a baseness. It was the apologist himself, 
broadly speaking, who called for that test; and he em- 
ployed it exactly on the lines on which it has been turned 
against him. Wherever he found his creed or Church 
associated with any apparent betterment of human life, 
he put this as the result of that. But the moment the 
creed or the Church is shown to have made men act 
cruelly, treacherously, irrationally, he exclaims that the 
case is being maliciously misrepresented. When men do 
wrong on strictly religious pretexts, albeit they are com- 
mitting crimes of which they would not, and could not, 
have dreamt on any non-religious pretext, their acts are 
to be set down solely to their natural animalism. It 
is only when they happen to do good that religion is 
concerned. Heads, Christianity wins; tails, unbelief 
loses. 

Those of us who cannot consent to be taken in by this 
infantine paralogism have sometimes striven to raise the 
discussion to a level nearer that of adult intelligence ; 
and latterly some of the less primitive apologists, such 


“ cae 
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as Mr. G. K. Chesterton, have shown signs of following 
suit—in their own way. Mr. Chesterton, for instance, 
duly ignoring the primary Christian claim, meets Mr. 
Blatchford’s sketch of Christian history by retorting: 
“Crimes were wrought at the French Revolution in the 
name of Liberty and Democracy ; are these, then, forces 
of evil?”’ Strategically speaking, this is a distinct im- 
provement on the old Christian Evidence method of 
asserting that the French Revolution was the work of 
Atheists, and that all its crimes lay at their door. That 
theorem too readily indicated its own rebuttal, by way of 
@ simple reminder (1) that the makers of the Revolution 
were not Atheists but, ninety-nine times out of a hundred, 
theists ; while (2) an infinity of savage social crime had 
been wrought in Christian history, on Christian pretexts, 
by avowedly Christian States, peoples, sects, and Churches, 
at times when Atheism had only a conjectural existence. 

But Mr. Chesterton in his turn is only freshening the 
sophistry. He thinks to stagger his fellow democrats by 
the formula: ‘‘ Crimes have been wrought in Liberty’s 
name.’ let the democrat simply retain his intellectual 
sincerity—the sure refuge against the sophist—and he 
can in a moment get inside Mr. Chesterton’s guard. The 
claim under discussion was that Christianity is socially 
a great regenerative force—in other words, that its accep- 
tance makes bad men better, and good men better still. 
The answer is that the acceptance has in countless large 
instances visibly given cruel and treacherous men a 
pretext and a sanction for their cruelty and treachery, 
and has made hateful persecutors of men who otherwise 
would have had no thought of persecuting. Further, it 
has beaten back knowledge and crucified truth. through 
whole centuries, keeping the mind of Hurope in a visible 
bondage to its own false traditions, which set its devotees 
upon vilifying every bringer of new light. 

Is there, then, any analogy to the case of democracy ? 
Not the slightest, unless where the democrat has been 
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talking as thoughtlessly as the Christian apologist. If 
any democrat ever proclaimed that the mere acceptance 
of democratic doctrines by men who had not been disci- 
plined by the democratic life could suffice to transform 
them into good citizens, he blundered indeed. But when 
was the cause of democracy so preached? It may be 
that before the French Revolution its zealots declared, in 
the Christian fashion, that the mere creed could work 
social miracles. But ever since the great miscarriage, 
has not every rational and representative democrat, from 
Paine onwards, corrected the error? As a matter of 
fact, every democrat of “light and leading” has seen and 
taught that men who had never known political freedom 
are not regenerated by a mere belief in its efficacy ; that 
democracy must be a discipline as well as a creed; that 
its justification lies not in any general casting out of 
human egoism or unwisdom, or elimination of anti-social 
types—all impossible ideals—but in the fact that it 
simply gives a far better chance to mankind in the mass 
than the contrary system; and that, given progress, it 
promises a steady reduction of the evils resulting from 
average egoism and from the darker spirit of incivism. 
The ostensible rebuttal, in short, is a mere falsification 
of the issue, inasmuch as democrats do not make for 
democracy the claims which Christians habitually make 
for Christianity, and it was these latter claims that were 
being discussed. Mr. Chesterton is but playing the part 
of the quack-doctor who, on being told that his vaunted 
cure-all has done much harm and no good, answers with 
a: “Did you not confess yourself that you hadn’t been 


able to cure your rheumatism by wearing flannels?” | 


He makes a brilliant merryandrew; but he is surely 
qualified for better things. The plain course for the 
Christian who would be honest is simply to surrender 
the historic plea, as did Newman when he admitted that 
Christianity did not regenerate the earth. The old plea 
is false. Men in the mass were never made either wise 


: 
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or truthful or humane by any supernaturalist creed, or 
even by the preaching of a good set of moral principles. 
It takes a very different machinery from that of myths 
and precepts to lift visibly in the scale of evolution a 
race that has only slowly grown out of the animal into 
the human form. 

If the Christian desires to retain the character of an 
honest and intelligent disputant, let him leave the ill- 
chosen ground of experimental justification and return 
to that which he ought never to have left. His creed 
must in the end stand or fall, for competent minds, by 
its credibility—as a narrative of historic fact, as a solution 
of cosmic problems, as an ethical theory, and as a code 
for practice. The problem of its “moral usefulness ”’ is 
clearly a secondary one, and falls to be solved after those 
others have been disposed of. And if the Christian fears 
that a hostile verdict on the secondary ground will in- 
fallibly follow on a decision that his creed is not true, 
he may be reminded that he will certainly not help matters 
by playing the sophist in the interim. Thereby he can 
but strengthen the suspicion that false belief prompts to 
bad action. On the other hand, it is precisely the most 
completely discredited creeds that receive the most dis- 
passionate handling from historic science. For those 
whose sympathies have entwined round the history of 


‘religious experience” dialectic honesty is really the 
best policy. 


Vil 


Professor James, with his capricious lucidity, reverts 
to rectitude in this as in other issues. After stipulating 
that tribal crimes wrought in piety’s name are never to 
be connected with piety, he disconcerts his devouter 
hearers by the avowal’ that “ when ‘ Freethinkers’ tell us 
that religion and fanaticism are twins, we cannot make 
an unqualified denial of the charge.” That is pretty fair ; 
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but Professor James’s admissions are apt to turn out 
broken reeds, and it is necessary once more to press home 
the psychological truth, as against his previous argument. 
It has already been remarked (1) that if “piety” is not 
to be blamed for the evil deeds done under its mask, 
neither can it be praised for the good ones; and (2) that 
the very fact of its adaptability to the purposes of the 
former is an admission of injurious potentiality. But 
further we have to note (3) that the isolated religion of 
fanatics is often even more directly associated than are 
“tribal” persecutions with religious motive—e.g., in the 
case of fanatical assassins; and, finally (4) that on Pro- 
fessor James’s general principles there is no ground for 
disparaging the tribal instinct of neophobia or separateness 
as compared with “religious experience.”” The former is 
just as “interior” as the latter; and in terms of Professor 
James’s ethic it therefore owes no rational account of 
itself. Tor its every impulse the tribal consciousness has 
just the sort of sanction that he (in certain moods) holds to 
be all-sufficient for religious conviction ; it is self-sufficing. 
In applying to it the test of normal utility, therefore, he 
once more flouts his own transcendental doctrine. 

Such a series of miscarriages on the part of so accom- 
plished a thinker may surely serve to warn any vigilant 
reader against the vices of method, or the levities of self- 
will, which involve them. A species of logical licence 
which ends in mere self-contradiction on every final issue 
is surely sufficiently condemned by its results. After all 
the eloquent affirmations made by Professor James on 
behalf of religious experience, we end in this deadlock of 
countervailing propositions: ‘The mystic is invulnerable.’”! 
““Non-mystics are under no obligation to acknowledge in 
mystical states a superior authority conferred on them by 
their intrinsic nature.”” That is to say, there is no rational 
case whatever; and the kind of assertion on which 
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Professor James has been trading has to his own perception 
no validity for those who are not already in agreement. 
His philosophy, in short, is “ tribal.” 

For such a mind, is such an occupation quite worth 
while? Considering the air of cosmic confidence about 
the main affirmations, the final aim seems oddly unam- 
bitious. Some of us who conceive ourselves to stand at 
but a moderate altitude relatively to the problem of the 
universe are yet fain to aspire to something larger in the 
way of propaganda than the mere ascertainment of one’s 
concurrence with a select series of eccentrics who can 
persuade none and are not open to persuasion. The mere 
rationalist, for whom the measure of reality is “degree 
of relatedness,” ventures to aspire to a wider concert, a 
less incommunicable form of illumination, a less lonely 
and less impotent subjectivity. For him there is the 
undelirious and yet not unsatisfying certainty that he 
can have reasoned agreement and intellectual community 
with multitudes of all races who can have access to the 
knowledge, the demonstrations on which he proceeds; 
he can have comrades in China and Japan; sympathizers, 
on appeal, in every land where men read and think; and 
this in virtue not of a chance complicity of bias, never to 
be reckoned on, but of a general human response to graded 
reasoning—a reciprocity as vital, as congruous with the 


- whole order of things, as the law that kindness begets 
_ kindness, and courtesy courtesy. 


And all that is at least as open to Professor James as 
to another, if he could only bring himself to care as 
much for universal critical righteousness as for his tribal 
proclivities, his hereditary and temperamental affections. 
It is not at all necessary that he should go about to flout 
the latter; but it is essential that he should not be for 
ever wresting the forms of scientific philosophy and 
psychology to the illicit propitiation of orders of mind 
which have no part in scientific thought. After all, it 
is very doubtful whether he finally does propitiate them, 
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in view of the unmitigated kind of comment which he 
every now and then metes out to their idiosyncrasies. 
Here, for instance, is a deliverance, following on the 
before-quoted estimate of Saint Teresa, which will taste 
about as bitter as medical materialism to some of the 
Professor’s religious readers :— 

We have to pass a similar judgment on the whole notion 
of saintship based on merits. Any God who, on the one 
hand, can care to keep a pedantically minute account of 
individual shortcomings, and on the other can feel such 
partialities, and load particular creatures with such insipid 
marks of favour, is too small-minded a God for our credence. 
When Luther, in his immense manly way, swept off by 
a stroke of his hand the very notion of a debit and credit 
account kept with individuals by the Almighty, he stretched 
the soul’s imagination, and saved theology from puerility. 

The trouble about such writing is that while it shocks, 
perhaps usefully, the complacency of some dogmatists, 
it unprofitably flatters the ignorance of others, and it 
misses persuasiveness for the former by its very incon- 
sistency. In the first place, it is not true that Luther 
struck out a new conception; in the second place, his 
doctrine was far from “morally useful” to many who 
accepted it; in the third, he did not set a worthy con- 
ception in place of an unworthy, for his own doctrine of 
unconditional salvation from all guilt by participation in 
a blood sacrifice—and of the cosmic need of such salvation 
—is just as grotesque, just as puerile, just as primitively 
unimaginative, as that which he discards. Once more 
we have had a blank fulmination: there has been no 
demonstration ; there ensues no conviction. 

If only Professor James could bring himself to imitate 
the medical materialists in one particular, he might be 
just as happy a man—“ and oh! the difference to us.” 
If he would but be content to be precise, coherent, and 
consistent under all weathers of temperament, he would 
still be an admirable writer, and so much more would 
be added unto him! 
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